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ADVERTISEMENT. 

JL H£ want of a fyftem o£ Rhetoric upon 
7t concife plan amd at an eafy price will, it 
is prefumed, render this little Volume 
acceptable to the pviAic^ To colled: 
knowledge, vrluch is fi:attered orer a wide 
extent, into a fmatt cosnpais ; if it has not 
tie merit o£ origina£ty, ha^ at kaft the 
advantage of being ufefuL Many, M'ho 
sure terrified at the idea of travelling over 
ar ponderous volume in fearch of informa- 
tion, will yet fet out on a fhort journey in 
purfuit of faience with alacrity and profit. 
Thofe, for whom the following Effays are 
principally intended, will derive peculiar 
benefit from the brevity, with which they 
are conveyed. To youth, who are engaged 
in the rudiments of learning ; whofe 
time and attention mufl: be occupied by a 
variety of fubjefts ; every branch of fcience 



ADVERTISEMENT* 

fliould be rendered as concife, as poflible.. 
Hence the attention is not fatigued, nor the 
memory overloaded. 

That a knowledge of Rhetoric forms ar 
very material part of the education of a po- 
lite fcholar muft be univerfally allowed?- 
Any attempt therefore, however impcrfcft,.. 
to make fo ufeful an art more generally- 
known, has claim to that praife^ which is 
the reward of good intention. With this 
the Editor will be fuflSciently fatisfied;, 
fmce being ferviceable to others is the molt, 
agreeable method of becoming contented 
with ourfelves. 
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PROPER acquaintance with the circle 
of Liberal Arts is requifite to the fludy 
of Rhetoric and Belles Lettres. To ex- 
tend the knowledge of theiu muft be the 
firft care of thofc, who wifh. either to write 
with reputation, or fo to exprefs themfelvcs 
in public, as^ to command attention. A- 
mong the antients it was an eilential prin* 
ciple, that the orator ought to be conver- 
fant in every department of learning. No^ 
art indeed can be contrived, which can. 
ftamp merit on a compofition, rich or 
fplendid in expreflion, but barren or erro- 
neous in fentiment. Oratory, it is true,, 
has often been difgraced by attempts to ef- 
tablifh a £ilfe criterion of its value. Wri- 
ters have endeavored to fupply want of 
matter by graces of compofition ; and court- 
ed the temporary appiaufe of the ignorant 
inftead of the lafting approbation of the 
difcerning. But fuch impofiure muft be 
fliort and tranfitory. The body and fub- 
ftance of any valuable compofition mult 
be formed of knowledge and fcience. Rhe^. 
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toric completes the ftru6hire, and adds the 
polifh ; but firm and {aUd bodies only are 
able to receive it» 

Among the learned it has- long been a. 
contefted, and remams ftiU an undecided 
queftion, whether Nature or Art contribute 
moft toward excellence in writing and dif- 
Gourfe. Various^ may be the opinions^ with 
refpeft to the manner, in whiclv Art can^ 
moft cffeflually furnifli aid for fuch a pur- 
pofe ; and it wei?e prefiimptron to affert^. 
that rhet^cal rules, how jtrft foever, are 
fufficient to form an orator. Private ap- 
^ication and ftudy, fbppofing natural ge- 
nius to be f;ivorable, are certainly fuperior 
to any fyftem of public inftruftion. But^ 
though rules and inftruftions cannot effeft 
every thing, which is requifite y they may 
be of confiderable ufe. If they cannot in- 
fpire genius ;: they can give it direftion and 
afliftancei If they cannot- make barrennefs. 
fruitful ; they can correft redundancy. 
They prefcnt proper models for imitation j. 
they point out the principal beauties^ which 
ought to be ftudied, and the chief feults, 
which ought to be avoided j and confe- 
<jucntly tend to enlighten Tafte, and to con- 



Auit Genius from unnatural deviations ia* 
to its proper channel Though they arc 
incapable of producing great excellencies 9 
they may at leaft ferve to prevent confidera- 
ble miflakes. 

In the education of youth no ohjeft has 
appeared more important to wife men in 
«very age, than to excite in them an early 
Tclifh for the entertainments of Tafte. 
From thefe to the difcharge of the higher 
and more important duties of life the tran- 
£tion is natural and eafy^ Of thofe minds, 
which have this elegant and liberal turn, 
the moft pleafing hopes may be entertained* 
On the contrary entire infenfibility to elo- 
-quence, poetry, or any of the fine arts, may 
juftly be confidered, as a bad fymptom in 
youth ; and fuppofes them inclined to low 
gratifications, or capable of being engaged 
only in the conunon purfiaits of life. 

Improvement of Tafte fecms to be more 
or lefe connected with every good and vir- 
tuous difpofition. By giving frequent ex- 
ercife to the tender and humane paflions 
a cultivated tafte increafes fenfibility j yet 
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at the feme time it tends to foften the more 
violent and angry emotions. 

Ingenuas dtdictfe JideUter artes 
.EmoUlt mores y necjinit ejfeferos. 

Thefe potifh*d artB have humanizM mankind, 
Soften*dthe rude, and cakn*d.the boiflerous mind, 

Poetry, Eloquence, and Hiftory continu- 
ally exhibit to our view thofe elevated fen- 
timents and high examples, which tend to 
nouriflx in our minds public fpirit, love' of 
glory, contempt of external fortune, and 
admiration of every thing truly great, no- 
Ue^ and illufbrious. 



ON 

TASTE. 



T. 



ASTE is " the power of receiving pleafure or 
•^ pain from the beauties or deformities of Nature 
-** and of Art. It is a facultj common in fome de- 
gree to all men. Through the circle of human 
TULture nothing is more geneial» than the relifh of 
Beauty of one kind or other ; of what is orderly, 
propordoned, grand, harmonious, new, or fprightly. 
Nor does there prevail Icfs generally a difrelifh of what- 
ever is grois, diiproportioned, diforderly, and diicordant. 
In children the rudiments of Tafte appear very early 
in a thoufand inftances ; in their partiality for regular 
bodies, their fondnefs for pidbires and ftatues, and their 
wann attachment to whatever is new or aftonifhing* 
The moft ilupid peaiants receive pleafure from tales 
and ballads, and are ddighted with the beautiful 
appearances of nature in the earth and heavens. 
Even in the deferts of America, where human 
nature appears in its moft uncultivated (bite, the 
favages have their ornaments of drefs, their war 
and their death fongs, their harangues and their orators. 
B 
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The principles of Tafte muft therefore be deeply founa- 
ed in. the huni3.n mind. To have fome dilcemment of 
Beauty is no lefs eflential to man, than to poffefs the 
attributes of fpeech and reafon. 

Though no* human being can be entirely devoid of 
this faculty, yet it is pofleffed in very diflFerent degrees* 
In fome men only faint glimmerings of Tafte are 
vifiblc J the beauties, which they relifh are of the coarfeil 
kind ; ^d gf thefe they have only a weak and confufed 
impreffion; while in others Tafte rifes to an acute dif-. 
cemment, and a ^vely enjoyment of jdie moft refined 
b^.?LUtie5. 

This inequality of Tafte among men is to be 
afcribed undoubtedly in part to the different frame 
of their natures ; to nicer organs, and more deli- 
cate internal powers, with which fome are endued be- 
yond others ; yet it is owing ftill more to culture and 
education. Tafte is certainly one of the moft improve- 
able faculties of our nature. We may eafily be 
convinced of the truth of this afTertlon by only re- • 
fledting on tliat immenfe fuperiority, which education 
and improvement gi/e to civilized above barbarous na- 
tions in refinement of Tafte ; and on the advantage, 
which they give in the fame nation to thofe, who have- 
ftudied tlie liberal arts, above the rude and illiterate 
vulgar. 

Reafon and good fenfe have io extenfive an influence 
on all the operations and decifions of Tafte, tliat a conv 
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pletely good Tafte may well be confidered,' as a power 
compounded of natural fenfibility to beauty and of im- 
proved underftanding. To be fatisfied of tliis, we 
may obferve, that the* greater part of the produifl- 
ions of Gieliiu^ are no other, than imitations of 
nature ; reprefentations of the chara<fter<, adlions, 
oi- manners of men. Now the pleafure, we expe- 
rience ffonr fueh imitations or rdprefentations, is 
fbnnded on mere Taftc ; but to judge, whether they be 
properly executed, belongs to the underftanding, which 
compares the copy with tlie original. 

In reading, for. indance, the -5^ncid of Virgil a great 
part of our pleafure arifes from the proper condu^l of 
the plan or ftory ; from all the parts being joined to- 
gether with probability and due connedtion 5 from the 
adoption, of tlie charadters from nature, the correfpon- 
dence of the fentlm^nts to the ciiaradlers, and of the 
ftyle to the fentiments. The pleafure, which is derived 
from a poem fo condufled, is felt or enjoyed by Tafte, 
as an internal fenfe ; but the difccvery of this condudl 
in the' poem is owing to reafon ; and the more 
reafon enables us to difcover fuch propriety in the con* 
dU<fl,' the greatei wiU be our pleafure. . 

The conllituents of Taile, . when brought to its moft 
perfed^ftate, are two, Delicacy and Corre<fbners. 

Delicacy of Taile refers principally to tlie perfedlion 
of-that natural fenfibility, on which Tafte is founded. 
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It Implies thofe finer organs or powers, which enable us 
to difcover beauties, that are concealed from a vulgar 
eye. It is judged of by the fame marks, that we employ 
in judging of the delicacy of an external fenfe. As the 
goodnefs of the palate is not tried by ifarong fiavours» 
but by a mixture of ingredients, where, nottiwthftand- 
ing the confiifion, we remain fenfible of each 5 fo de- 
licacy of internal Tafte appears by a quick and lively 
fenfibility to its finefl, moil: compounded, or moft latent 
objetfls. 

Corredhiefs of Tafle refpeds the improvement, thi& 
faculty receives through its conHeddon with thcr- 
underftanding- A man of corred Tafte is one, who is 
never impofed on by counterfeit beaudes ; who carries 
always in his own mind that ftandard of good fenfe,, 
which he employs in judging of every thing. He efti- 
mates with propriety the relative merit of the fevcral 
beauties, which he meets in any work of genius ;. 
refers them to their proper claiTes ; afligns the princi- 
ples as far, as they can be traced, whence their power of 
pleaiing is derived ; and is pleafed himfelf precifely 
in that degree, in which he ought, and no more. 

Tafte is certainly not an arbitrary principle, which is 
fubjedk to the fancy of every individual, and which ad- 
mits no criterion for determining, whether it be true 
or falfe. Its foundation is the fame in every human 
mind. It is built upon fentiments and perceptions^ 
which are infeparable from our nature ; and which gc* 
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nerally operate with' the fame uniformity, as our other 
mtelledual principles. When thefe fentiments are per- 
verted by ignorance or prejudice, they may be redH- 
fied by reafon. - Their found and natural ftate is 
finally determined by comparing them with* the 
gpnend'Tafte of mankind; Let memdeclrtim as much, 
as they pleafe, . concerning the caprice and uncer- 
tainty of *Tafle ; it is found by experience, that there 
are beauties, which,,if difplayed in a proper light, have 
power to command lading and univerfal admiration. 
In every comppfition, what interefb the imagination, 
and touches the heart, gives pleafure to all ages and 
nations* There is a certain firing, which being prop- 
erly flruck, the human heart is fo made, as to ac- 
cord to it* - 

Hence the univerfal teftimony, which the mod 
improved nations of the earth through a long fe- 
ries of ages have concurred to bellow on feme few 
works of genius ; . fuch, as the Iliad of Homer, and the 
Mne'id of VirgtL Hence the autliority, which fuch 
works have obtained, as (landards of ppetical com- 
pofition ; fmoe by them we are enabled to cot 
ledl, what the. fenfe ef mankind is. with . refpecft to 
thofc bieautiesy , which give them the higheft pleafure, 
and which therefore poetry ought to exhibit. Autho- 
rity or prejudice may in one age or country give a 
fhortKved reputation to an indifferent poet, or a bad ar- 
till ; but, when foreigners, or pofterity examine his 
"works, hk faults are difcovered, and the genuine TalU 

B 2 
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of htiinan xiattire is feen. Time overthrows the illu- 
fions of opiniony but eftablifhes the decifions of nature. 



CRITICISM— GENIUS— PLEASURES OF 
TASTE— SUBLIMITY IN OBJECTS. 

X RUE Criticism is the applicatioa of Tafte and 
of good fenfe to the feveral fine arts. Its defign is to 
difUnguifhy what is beautiful and what is fauky in every 
performance. From particular inftances it afcends to 
general principles ; and gradually forms rules or con- 
clufions concerning the feveral kinds of Beauty in 
works of Genius. 

Criticifm is an art» founded entirely on experience ; 
on the obfervation of fuch beauties, as have been found 
to pleafe mankind mod generally. ^ For example, 
Ariilotle's rules concerning the unity of action in dra- 
matic and epic compofition were not firfl; dUcovtered by 
logical reafonmg, and then applied to poetry ; but 
they were deduced from the pradice of Homer and So- 
phocles. They were founded upon obfenring the fiipe« 
rior pleafure, which we derive from the relation of an 
adlion, which is one and entire, beyond what we receive 
from the relation of fcattered and unconnefted fads.. 

A fuperior Genius indeed will of himfelf, uninftrua- 
ed, compofe in fuch manner, as is agreeable to 
the moft important rules of Cri|icifm ; for, as thefe 
rules are founded in nature, nature will frequent- 



If fugged them in pra^ice* Homer was acquaint- 
ed with no fyftem of the art of poetr7» Guided 
by Genius alone, he compofed in verie a regular ftory, 
which all fucceeding ages have admired* This how* 
ever is no argument againft the ufefiilnefs of Criticifm* 
For, fince no human genius is peifed, there is no writ- 
er, who may not receive afliibnce from critical obferva- 
tions upon the beauties and faults of thofe, who have 
gone before him* No rules indeed can fupply the 
defeds of genius, or infpire it, where it is wanting ; but 
they may often guide it into its proper channel ; they 
may corred its extravagancies, and teach it the moft 
juft and proper hnitation of nature. Critical rules are 
intended chiefly to point out the faults, which ought to 
be avoided* We muft be indebted to nature for the 
produdlion of eminent beauties. 

Genius is a word, which in common acceptation 
extends much farther, than to objcas of Tafte, It 
/fignifies that talent or aptitude, which we receive from 
nature, in order to excel m any one thing whatever, 
A man is faid to have a genius for mathematics as well, 
as a genius for poetry j a genius for war, for politics, 
or for any mechanical employment. 

Genius may be greatly improved by art and 
ftudy ; but by them alone it cannot be acquired. 
As it is a higher faculty than Tafle, it is ever, ac- 
cording to tlie common frugality of nature, moi^ li- 
mited in the fphcre of its operations. There are per- 
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fdns, not unfreqtiendy to be met, who have an* ex- 
cellent' Tafte in feverat of ' the -polite arts ) fiich, as 
mufic, poetry, painting,- and- elijquence ; but ait er^ - 
cellent pcrfomier in all thefe arts is very feldora 
found ; - or rather is not to be looked for. K 
univerfal Genius^ or one who is equally and indijffesr 
rttitly inclined toward feveral different profeffions and 
arts, is not likely to excel 4n any. Although there 
may be fbme few exceptions, yet in general it is 
true, that,' when the mind is^ wholly dtre<aed to- 
ward fome one objedt exclufively of- others,^ there is - 
the faireft profped of eminence in thatj whatever 
it may be. Extreme heat can be produced, only- 
when tlie rays converge to a lingle point. Young 
perfons are highly intefeftedin tliis remark ; flnce it 
may teach them to examine vnth care, and to purfua 
with ardor that path, which jiature has. marked out 
for their peculiar, exertions. - 

The nature of Tafte, the nature and importance of Cm 
ticifm, and the diftiridion between Tafte and Genius, be- - 
ihgthus explained ; thefourcesof the Pleafures of Tafte 
fhall next he confidered. Here a very extenfive field i* 
c^ned ; no lefs, than all the Pleafures of the Imagina-' 
tion, as they are generally called, .whether afforded us hj 
natural obje<fls, or by imitations and defcriptions of 
them. It is not however, neceffary to the purpofe of 
the prefent worky^ that all thefe be examined ful- 
ly ; the pleafi4ie, which we receive from difcourfe or ' 
writing, being the principal objed of them. Our de— ■ 
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fign is to give fome opeiung into the Pleafuzes of Tafte 
in general, and to inM more particularly upon Sub» 
limity and Beauty* 

We are (ax fiom having yet attained any iyftem 
concerning this fubjedl. A regular inquiry into it was 
firft attempted by Mr. Addifon in his EfTay on the 
Pleafures of the Imaginsdon. By him thefe Pleafures 
are ranged under three head^ Beauty, Grandeur, 
and Novelty. ' His {peculations on this fubjedl, if not rc» 
markably profound, are very beautiful and enter- 
taining ; and he has the merit of having difcover* 
cd a track, which was before untrodden. Smce his 
time the advances, made in this part of philofophi«» 
cal criticifm« are not confiderable ; which is owing 
doubtlefs to that thinnefs and fubtilty, which are 
difcovered to be properties of all the feelings of Tafte* 
It is difficult to enumerate the feveral objects, which 
give pleafure to Tafte ; it is more difficult to define all 
thofe, which have been difcovered, and to range them 
m proper dafles ; uid, when we would proceed far* 
ther, and inveftigate the efficient canies of the pleafure^ 
which we receive ft3om fuch objedb, here we find our- 
ielves at the greateft Iofs» For example, we all learn 
by experience that fome figures of bodies appear 
more beautiful than others ; on farther inquiry we dif-* 
cover that the regularity of foi^ae figures and the grace* 
ful variety of others are the foundation of the beauty^ 
which we cUfcem in them ; but, when we endeavour to 
go a ftep beyond this, and inquire, why regularity and 
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variety produce in our minds the fenfation of beail' - 
ty ; any reafon, we can affign, is extremely imperfe<5b.. 
Thofe firfl principles of internal fenfation nature apr- 
pears to have ftudiouOy concealed^. 

It is fome confolation however, that, although the * 
efficient caufe is obfcure, the final caufe of thbfe'fenfa- 
tions lies commonly more open j and here we muft ob— - 
fer^'e the ftrong impreSion, .which the powers of Tafle 
and Imagination are calculated to give us of the bene- 
volence of our Creator. By thefe powers' he hath • 
widely enlarged the fphere of the pleafures of human 
life ; and thofe too of a kind the moft pure and" inno- . 
cent^ The neceiTary purpofes of life hiight have been 
aniwered,' though our fenfes of feeing * and^ hearing 
had only ferved to diHinguifK external objed's, witK- 
out giving us any of thofe refined and delicate ienfationy - 
of beauty and grandeur, with which we are now fo 
much delighted. 

The pleafure, which arifes from fublimity or grait^ 
deur, deferves to be fully confidered ; becaufe it has jt« 
charadcr more preciilb and' diftindlly marked, than any 
other of the pleafures of the imagination, tmd becaufe it 
coincides more direiftiywitlioui! main fijbjea. »Thefim- 
pleft form of external grandeur is feen in the vaft and 
boundlcfs profpedls, prefented to us by nature ; fuch, as 
widely extended plains, of -which the eye. can find no • 
limits ; the firmament of heaven ; .or die boundlefs e3&- 
j^fc of the ocean. . All vaftnejfs produces the imprefiioxi » 
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•^f fublimity. ) Space howcrcr, extended in length, makes 
not fo ftrong an imprefllon, as height or depth. Though 
a boundlefs plain is a grand obje^^ yet a lofty moun- 
tain, to which we look up, or an awful precipice or 
tower, whence we look down on objefts below, is 
ftill more fo. The excefl&ve grandeur of the firma- 
ment arifes from it$ height, added to its boundlefs ex- 
tent ; and that of the ocean, not from its extent alone, 
but from the continual motion and irrefiftible force of 
that mafs of waters. "Wherever fpace is concerned, it 
is evident, that amplimde or greatnefs of extent in one 
dimenfionor other is neceffarj to grandeur. Remove 
all bounds from any objeft, and you immediately ren- 
der it fublime. Hence- infinite fpace, endlefs numbers, 
and eternal duration fill the mind with great idea«. 

i The mod copious fource of fublime ideas Teems to be ^ 
derived from the exertion of great power and force. 
Hence the grandeur of earthquakes and burning moun- 
tains ; of great cpnflagratiDns ; of the boifterous ocean.; 
-df the tempeftuous ftorm.; of tliunder and lightning j 
: and of all the nnufual violence of the elements, A 
ilream, which glides along gently within its banks, is a 
: beautiful objed ; but, when it ruflies down witli die im- 
.petuofity and noife of a torrent, it immediately becomes 
aTfublime one. A race horfe is viewed with pleafbre ; 
but it is the war horfe, ** whofeneck is clothed with 
** thunder," that conveys grandeur in its idea. The 
-engagement of two powerful armies, as it is the higheft 
tCiertion t)f human, ftrength, combines various fources of 
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the fublime ; and has confeqnendy been ever confider- 
cd, as one of the moft ftriking and magnificent fpe<fta- 
cles, which can be either prefented to the eye, or exhi- 
l>ited to the imagination in defcription« 

All ideas of the folemn and ai^ul kind, and even 
bordering on the terrible, tend greatly to aflift the fUb- 
lime; fuch, as darkndfb, folitude, and jQlence./ The 
firmament, ivhen filled vnth Asars, fcattered in infinite 
numbers and with fplendid pn^iifion, flrikes the imagi- 
nation with more awfiil grandeur, than when we be- 
hold it enlightened by all the ^lendor of the fun. The 
deep found of a great bell, or the ftriking of a great 
clock, is at any time grand and awful ; but, when 
heard amid the filence and ftillnefs of night, they be- 
come doubly fo. Darknefs is very generally applied 
for adding fublimity to all our ideas of the Deity, 
** He raaketh darknefs his pavilion ; he dwelleth in the 
^* thick cloud," Thus Milton — 



-How oft amid 



Thick <;louds and dark does Heaven's allruling Sire 
Choofe to reiide, his glory unobfcured ; 
And with the majefty of darknefs round 
Circles his Throne— 

Obfcurity is favorable to the fublime. The defcrip- 
tions, given us of appearances of fupematural beingSf^ 
carry fome fublimity } though the conception, which 
they afford us, be confiifed and indiftin<a. Their fub- 
MxDity ari&s from the ideas, which th^j always convey. 
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of fuperior power and might conne^ftcd with awfixl ob* 
Icurity. No ideas, it is evident, are fo fublime, as thoie 
derived from Ae Supreme Bebg, the moil unknown* 
yet the greateft of all obje<fls ; the infinity of whofe na- 
ture and the eternity of whofe duration, added to the 
omnipotence of "his power, though they furpafs our con* 
ceptions, yet exalt them to the higheft* 
/ 
,' Dcforder is alfo very compatible with grandeur ; nay^ 

^equently heightens it. Few thingsy which are eza^ly 
regular and methodical, appear fablime. ' We fee the 
limits on every fide ; we feel ourfelves confined ; there 
Is no room for any corifiderable exertion of the mind. 
Though exa<fl proportion of parts enters often into the 
beautiful, it is much difregarded in the fubltme, A 
great mafs of rocks, thrown together "by the hand of 
nature with wlldnefs and confufion, (Irikes the mind 
with more grandeur, than if they had been adjufted to 
■each other with the moft accurate fymmeti-y, 

• There yet remains one clafs of Snblime Objetfls to be 
mentioned, wiiich may be termed the Moral or Senti- 
mental Sublime, arifing from certain exertions of the 
mind 5 from certain affeftions and anions of our fellow 
creatures. / Thefe wiH be found to be chiefly of that 
clafs, which comes under tlie name of Magnanimity or 
Heroifm ; and they produce an effc^fl very fimilar to 
what is produced by a view of grand obje(5ls in nature, 
filling the mind with admiration, and raifmg it above 
itfelf. Wherever in fome, critical. and dangerous fitua* 
C 
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tipn we behold si Qian uncomxnoulj intrepid» und re&* 
(ing folely upon himfelf 5 fuperiorto paffion and to fear;; 
.animated by feme great principle toucontenipt of popip- 
Jar opinioi;, of .felfiih intei:e&« of danger^ or of death ^ 
*we arc there ftruck with a fenfe of the fublime. Thus 
.Poms, when taken Mj Alexander after a gallant de» 
fence, being aiked, in what manner be would be treat- 
;cd ; anfwered,^'itike a ^ng ;*' and Cacfar chiding 
.the pilot, who wns afn^d to fet out iii^th him in a ftorm, 
••* Quid times ? OK&rem yehis,'* are good inftances cf 
ithe Sentimental Sublime. 

The fublime in natural and in moral obje^s is pre* 
fented to us in one view, and compared togethep,..in the 
following beautiful ^afl^ge of Akenfide'^ Pleafur^s .of 
the Imagination. 

sLook then abroad ^through^attttre to the range 
'Of planets, funs, and adamantine fpheret, 
Wheeling, junfliaken, thro* the Vfn4 immenfe 3 
And fpeak, O IVXan ; does this capacious fcenc 
With half that kindling majedy di^te 
I'hy ftrong conception, as jrhen Brutus rofe 
Refulgent from, the (Iroke of .C^efar'a fate 
.Amid the crowd of «Patriot9 ; and his arm 
Aloft extending, like eternal Jore, 
When guilt brings down the thunder, caird zlanA 
On Tully*s name, and fliQok his crimfon flcel. 
And bade the father of his country hail ! 
For io the tyrant proftrate on the dufl ; 
Aod Rome again 19 frte. m .■ > ■■ 
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It has been imagmed by an ingenions Alitbor, that 
Cbrror is the fource of the fublime ; and that no objefts 
have this chara^er, but fuch, as produce imprefllons of 
psun and danger«> Many terrible objedls are Indeed 
highly fublime ; por does grandeur refufe alliance with 
the idea of danger- But the fublime does not confifl 
■wholly in modes of danger and pain,* In many grand 
objeAs there is not the leaft coincidence with terror ; as 
in the magnificent profped of vridely extended plains^, 
and of the ilarry firmament f or in the moral difpofw 
tions and fentimentSi which we contemplate with high, 
admiration.- In many painful and terrible objeds alib^ 
it is evident, there is^io fort of grandeur- The ampu- 
tation of a limb,, or the bite of a fnake, is in the hlgheH 
degree terrible ; but they are deftitute of all claim what- 
ever to fublimity. It feems juft t0- allow that mighty, 
ferce or power, whether attended by terror or not, whe- 
ther employed in prote£Hng or alarming us> has a bet-, 
tter title, than any thing yet mentioned, to be the fun- 
damental quality of the fublime.^ There appears to be 
no fublime obje<a, into the idea of which ftrength and 
force either enter not diredtiy, or are not at leaft inti- 
mately afibciated by condudling our thoughts to fome 
aftonifhing power, as concerned in the produ^on of the 
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HE foundation of the Sublime in Compofitioa 
muft always be laid in the nature of the objeft defcrib- 
ed. ' Unlefs it be fuch an objeft, as, if prefented to our 
fight, if exhibited to us in reality, would excite ideas of 
that elevating, that awfuj, and magnificent kind, which 
we call Sublinae j the defcription, however finely drawn, 
IS not entitled to be placed undpr this clafs. This ex- 
cludes all objeflsji which are merely beautiful,, gay or 
elegant. Befide 'the obje(5l muft not only in itfelf be 
fublime, but it muft be placed before us in fuch a liglitt 
as is beft calculated to give us a clesur and full imprel^ 
fion of it ; it muft be defcribed with ftrength, concife-u 
nefs, and fimplicity. Tlxis depends chiefly upon the 
lively impreflion, which the poet or orator has of die 
objedl, which he exhibits ; and upon his being deeply, 
affedled and animated by the fublime idea, which he 
would convey. If his own feeling be languid, he can 
never infpire his reader with any ftrong emotion. In«- 
ftances, which on this fubje<5t are extremely neceflary,, 
will clearly ftow the importance of all thefe requifites.. 

It is chiefly among antient authors, diat we are to» 
look for the mofl; ftriking inftances of the fublime^ 
The early ages of the world and the uncultivated ftaj^. 
of fociety were peculiarly favorable to the emotions of 
fubiimity. The genius of men was then very prone to 
admiration and aftoniflmient. Meeting continually new 
and ftrange obje(fls, tlieir imagination was kept glowing^ 
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aiiJtkeirpaflSons were often raifed to the utznoft. They 
thought and expitfled thenifelyes boldly without re« 
ftxamt. In the progrcfi of fociety the geiuus and man* 
iiers of men have undergone a chaise more £iVorablc 
to accuracy) than to flreagth or fublimky*. 

r' Of all writings antient or modem^.the Sacred Scrip- 
tures afford the moft ftriking inftances of the lubfimc.^ 
In them the defcripdons of the Supreme Bteing are won- 
derfully noble, both, from: the grandeur of the objedb, 
and the maimer of r^refenting it»- What an afiem* 
blage of awful and fublime ideas is prefented to us in. 
that pafTage of the eighteenth p&lm, where an appear«- 
ance of the Almighty is defcribed !i '< In my diftrefs I 
^ called upon die Lord f he heard my roice out of his^ 
** temple» and my cry came before, him. Then the 
*^ earth (hook and tremUed ^ the foundations of the 
^ hiUs were moved ;, because he was wroth* He bow*- 
*< ed the heavens^ and came down,, and darknefs was 
** under his feet \ and he did ride upon a cherubt and 
^ did fly ;, yea he did fly upon the wings of the wind». 
** He made darknefs his fecret place i, his pavilion 
^ round about him were dark waters and thick douds 
^' of the iky*^'' The circumftances of darknefs and ter* 
ror are here applied with propriety and fuccefs for 
heightemng the fublime.. / 

The celebrated ihftanee, given by Longthus, from 
Mofes, « God faid, let there be light ; and there was. 
•*' Kght," belongs to the true fublime 5 and its Ibblimt*^ 
C 2 
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tf arifes from the ftrong coiicq>tion, it conveys, of an 
eflFort of power producing its effedl: with the utmod 
ipeed and facility, A flmilar thought is magnificendy" 
expanded in the following pailageof Ifaiah (chap, xzi'v; 
24, 27, 28.) ** Thus faith the Lord, thy Redeemer, 
** and he, that formed thee from the womb ; I am 
•* the Lord, that maketh all things ;. that ftretchetk 
*^ forth the heavens alone i that i^readeth abroad the 
<* earth by myfelf ;. that faith to the deep^ be dry, and 
** I will dry up thy rivers ; that faith of Cyrus,, he is 
** my {hepherd, and lliall perform, all my pleafure ;, 
" even fayipg to Jerufalem, thou fhalt be built ; and to 
** the Templci thy foimdation (hall be laid*" 

Homer has in all ages been unfverfdly a<taired for 
fublimity ; and he is indebted for much of his grandeur 
to that native and unaffedbed fimplicity, which charadfer* 
izes his manner. His defcriptions of conflidmg ar- 
mies ; the fpirit, the fire, the rapidity, which he throws 
into his batdes, f refent to every reader of the Iliad fre- 
quent inftances of fublime writing. The rtiajefty of 
his warlike fcenes is often heightened in a high degree 
by the introdu^ion of the gods. In the twentieth 
book, where all the gods take part in the engagement, 
according as they^feverally favor either the Grecians or 
the Trojans, the poet appears to put forth one of his 
higheft efforts, and the defcription rifes into the moft aw- 
ful magnificence. All nature appears in commodon- 
Jupiter thunders in the heavens ; Neptune ftrikes the 
earth widi his trijetit ; the flups, the city, and the 
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ntountains {hake ; the earth trembles to its centre ; 
PlHta ftarts from his throne, fearing, left the feciets of 
the infernal regions fliould be laid open to the view of 
zxKMtals. We fhall trsmfcribe Mr. Pope's tranflation of 
this pcUTage ; ixrhich^ though inferior to the original, i& 
highly animated and fublime. 

But, when the Powers defccnding fwcU'd the ffght. 
Then tumult rofe, fierce rage, and pale affright. 
Now thro'^the tremhling fhores Minerra calls, 
And now Hie thunders from the Grecian wall8> 
Mars, hovering a*er his Troy, his terror ilirouda 
In gloomy ten^pefts, and a night of clouds ; 
Now thro* each Trojan heart he fury pours 
With voice divine from Ilion*s topmoft towers ;. 
Above the Sire of gods his thunder rolls. 
And peals on peals redoubled rend the poles. 
Beneath ftern Neptune fliakes the folid ground, 
The forefts wave, thr mountains nod arotuid ; 
Thro' aft her fummit» tremble Ida's woods. 
And from their fources boil her hundred floods : 
Troy's turrets totter on the rocking plain. 
And the toik'd navies beat the heaving main i 
Deep in the diiinal region, of the dead 
The ialBmal Monarch rear'd his horrid head, 
I^eap't from his throne, IcH I^eptune^s arm fliould lay 
His dark dominions open to the day, 
And pour in light on Pluto's drear abodes^ 
Abhorr'd by men, and dreadful e'en to Gods. 
Such wars the Immortals wage ; fuch horrors rend 
The world's vaft concave, when the gods contend. 

Concifeaefs and fimplicity will ever be found effential 



to fiibliime wriuhg.. SiinpUcitf Is propetVf oppd|e<|' to*^ 
ftudied and pro&fe ornament ; and' conei&nefs to fu-^ 
perfkkous ezprtffion.. It w3I eaifilf si^pear) why a de--* 
fed either m concUene& or iimpUcitf is pediliarlty hurt- 
ful to the fiibltmBr. The jemotion^ excited m the mind'^^ 
by feme great or noble ofa^d^ rat&s^ it ec^derably 
above it& conmioa pitch; A fpecies of enthiiiiafm is- 
produced^ extremely pleaflng, while it lads ; but the- 
mind is tending every moment to fink into its ordinary 
fiate. When aa author has brought us»,or i&endeav*^ • 
euring to bring us into tibs ftate^ if he muMply word^^ 
unneceiTsurily i, if Me deck the fubUme ob^'<mall fides^ 
with glittering ornaments ; nay* if he throw in any one- 
decoration^, which falls in. the Icaft Below the principal 
knage ; that nrK>ment he changes the key ; he relaxes* 
die tenfion of the mind ;r. the ftrength of the feeUng is^^ 
emafculated i, the Beautiful may remain i^ but the fub»- 
lime is exdhguijQied** Homsr's description of tbenodi^ 
of Jupiter, as ihaking die heavens^ has been admired in 
all ages, as wonder&Uy fublime.. Literally tranflated»> 
it runs thus y " He fpoke, and bending Ins iable brows- 
** gave the awful nod ^i while he fhook the celeftial locks ^ 
** of his immortal head,, all Olympus was fliaken.'* 
Mr. Pope tranflates it thus ^^ 

He fpoke ; and awful bend« his faBle brows^. 
Shakes his ambrolial ciurls, and gives the nod^.- 
The (lamp of fate, and fantSbion of a god ; 
*' High heaven with trembling the dread Bgnal tock>« 
And aU Olympus to its cenue ihook.- 
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The Image ts expanded, and attempted to be beanti* 

£ed ; but in reality it is weakened. The third linc^ 
** The ftamp of fate, and fandion of a God," is entirely- 
expletive, and btroduced only to fill up the rhyme ; for 
it interrupts the dcfcription, and clogs the image^ For 
the fame reafon Jupiter is reprefented,^ fhaking his locks» 
before he gives the nod ; " Shakes his ambrofial curls, 
" and gives the nod '" which is trifling and infignificant ;. 
whereas in tlie original the fhaking of his hair is the 
confequence of his nod, and makes a happy pi<fturefque 
circumllance in the defcription* 

The boldnefs, freedom, and variety of our blank verie 
are infimtely more propitious, than rhyme, to all kinds, 
of fublime poetry. The fuUeft proof of this is afforded 
by Milton j an author, whofe genius led him peculiarly 
to the fublime. The flrfl and fecond books of Paradife 
X^oll are continued examples of it.. Take for inflance 
tjie following noted defcription of Satan, after his fall 
appearmg at the head of his infernal hofls ; 



•He above the rcfl^ 



In ihape and geftuvc proudly einiiieht» 
Stood, Uke a tower ; his form bad not yet lod 
AU her original brightoefs, nor appeared 
L^fs, than^rchapgel ruined, and theexcefs 
Of glory obfcured ; As when the fun, new rifen, 
Jt.ooks through the horizontal mifty air, 
Shorn of hift beams ; or from behind the moon^ 
Is dtin eclipfe, difaflrous twilight (beds 
QalMlf the nations, sind with fear of chiin^Q 
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Perplexes monaiKrht. Darkened fo, yet fhoiie 

Above them ail the Archangel*' 

Here various fources of the fubllme are joined togitH^^ 
cr ; die principal objeft fuperktively great ; a high,. 
&perior nature, fkUen indeed, but raifing itfelf againft 
diftrefs ; the grandeur of liie principal objedl heightened^ 
by connecting it with fo noble an idea* as that of the 
fim fn&ring an eclipfe ; this pi6hjre,r (haded with all 
Aofe images of change and trouble^ of darknefs and ter- 
ror, which coincide fo exquiiitely with the fublime emo- 
tion ; and the whole ezprefled in a ilyle and verilfication 
eafy, natoralr and fimple^ but magniHcent^ 

Beiide fimplicity and' concilenefs flrength is eflentially 
ftecefTary to fublime writing. Strength of defcription- 
proceeds in a great meafure from condfenefs ; but it im>- 
plies fomething more, namely a judicious choice of cir-- 
cumftances in the defcription ; fuch, as will exhibit the. 
objedt in its foil and moft ftriking pomt of view. "^ For 
every objeft has feveral faces, by which it may be pre-- 
fented to us» according to the circmniibnees, with which.^ 
we furround it ; and it iHU am)e» fuperlatively fub- 
lime, or notx in proportion, as uidk circumftances are 
happily chofen, and of a fublime kmd.. In this the 
great art of the writer confifls > and indeed the princi- 
pal difficulty of fublime defcription.. If the defcription 
be too generd, and diwefled of circumftances ;.: the obje<n:, 
is fhewn in a famt light, and makes a feeble imprcffion,, 
•r no impreflion,,on the reader. At the fame timc,.i£' 
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^my triTial or improper citcumftanccs be laiagledj the 

vwhole is degraded* 

The nature of thatemotfon»iriuchisaimedat byfub* 
lime defcription, admits no mediocrity, and eannot fulv 
fill in a middle ftate;; but muft either highly tranfport 
ns ; oty if imfncceisfiil in the execution, leave us ex* 
rficedingly diiga&ed* We attempt to riie with the wriu 
er ; the ixn^ginatloA is awaicened, and, put upon due 
ftretch ; but it caif^ to be fiippooted ; and» if in the 
midfl of Its effort it be deierted unezpededly* it falls 
-mth a painful ffaock. When Milton in his battle of the 
Angels defcxibes thenn as tearing up mountains, and 
throwing them at one another j tliere are In his defcrip- 
tion, as Mr. Addifon has remarked, no circumflances^ 
rbut what are truly fublime-t 

From their iEDundations looteoiog to aod fro. 
They plack*d the feated hilk witbt aU their load* 
• Rocks,- waters^ woods ; aod by the fiiaggy tops 
Uplifting bore them in their hands.——— 

This ide^ of the giants throwing the mountains,- which is 
in itfelf fo grand, Claudian renders burlefqne and ri* 
diculous by the fmgle circumftance of one of his giants 
with the mountain Ida upon his fhoutders, and a river, 
which flowed from ^e mountain, running down the gi- 
ant's hack, as he beld it up in ichat pofture* Virgil in his 
-defcription of moiyftt iBtnasis gUilty of a flight inaccur 
racy of thu kind* After feveral magnificent images 
;the poet concludes .with perfonifying the mountain un- 
4er this fipxxt.^ 
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* * Efudhins vifccra.cum gcmku** 

** belching up its bowels with a groan }** which by mak- 
ing the mountajn refemble a fick or drunken perfon 
degrades the majefty of the defcription. The debafmg 
cfFe£l of this idea will appear In a ftronger light from 
obferving, what figure it makes in a poem of Sir Rich« 
ard Kackmore ; wfio though an extravagant perverfity 
of tafte feleifted it for the principal circumflance* in 
his defcription 5 and thereby, as Dr. Arburthnot hu- 
TOoroufly obferves, reprcfented the mountain, as in a fit 
of the cholic. 

^tsa and all the burning mountam.s find 
Their kindled (lores with inbred ftorms of wind 
Blown up to rage, and roaring out complain, 
As torn with inward gripes and torturing pain ; 
Laboring they caft their dreadful vomit round, 
And with their mdtcd bowels fpread the ground. 

Such inftances {how how much the fublime depends 
upon a proper feleiftion of rircujmftances ; and with how 
great care every .circumflance muflt be avoided, which 
by approaching in the fmalleft degree to ^e mean, or 
even to the gaj or trifiing, changes Jthe tone of the 
<emotionu 

What is commonly called tjiefublime ftrle,lis for the 
tnoft part a very bad one, and' has no relation whatever 
to the true Sublime. J Writers are apt to imagine that 
^lendid words, ajccnmulated epithets, and a certain 
fivellingkind of expreffion, by rifmg above what is cut 
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tomary or vulgar, ^onftkutes the fublime ; y€t nothing 
is in reality more falfe. In genuine inftances of fub- 
Kme writing nothing of this kind appears. ** God faid* 
** let there be light ; and there was light." This is 
driking and fublime ; but put it into what is commonly 
called the fublime ftyle 4 *' The Sovereign Arbiter of na- 
•* ture by the potent energy of a iingle word commanded 
** the light to exift ;" and, as Boileau juftly obferved, 
die flyle is indeed raifed, but the thought is degraded* 
In general it may be obferved, that the fublime lies 
•in the thought, not in the exprcffion 5 and, when the 
tliought is really noble, it will generally clothe itfelf in a 
native majefty of language. ) 

/' The faults, oppofite to the fuWime, are principally 
two, the Frigid and the Bombaft. The Frigid confifts 
in degrading an objeft or fentiment, which is fublime In 
itfelf, by a mean conception of it ; or by a weak, low, 
or puerile defcription of it. I This betrays entire abfence, 
or at leaft extreme poverty of genius. Tlie Bombaft 
lies in forcing a common or trivial objed out of its rank, 
and in laboring to raife it Into the fublime ; or in at- 
tempting to exalt a fublime objed beyond all natiwal 
bounds. ; 
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BEAUTY next to Sublimity affords the higheft 
plekfure to the imagination. The emotion, which it rai/l 
es, is eafily diftinguiihed from that of fublimity. It is 
of a calmer kind ; more gentle and foothing ; does not 
elevate the mind fo much, but produces a pleafmg fe- 
renity. Sublimity excites a feeling, too violent to be 
lafting ; the pleafure, proceeding from Beauty, admits 
longer duration. It extends alfo to a much greater 
variety of objedls, than fublimity ; to a variety indeed 
fo great, that the fenfations, which beautiful objedls ex- 
cite, differ exceedingly, not in degree only, but alfo in 
kind, from each other. Hence no word is ufed in a 
more undetermined fignification, than Beauty. It is ap- 
plied to almoft every external objed, which pleafes the 
eye or the ear ; to many of the graces of writing ; to 
feveral difpofitions of the mind ; nay, to fome objefts 
of abflraft fcience. We fpeak frequently of a beautiful 
tree or flower ; a beautiful poem ; a beautiful charac- 
ter ; and a beautiful theorem in matliematics. 

Color feems to afford the fimpleft inftance of Beauty. 
Aflbciation of ideas, it is probable, has fome influence 
on the pleafure, which we receive from colors. Green, 
for example, may appear more beautiful from being 
connedted in our ideas with rural fcencs and profpe6ls ; 
white witli innocence } blue vj'ith. the fercnity of the fky- 
Independently of afTociations of this fort all, that w« 
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can farther obferte fefpeding colors, b that tkofe, choi* 

ftn for Beauty, are tomxaasAj delicate rather, than 

glaring. Such are thefeathers offeveral kinds of birds, 

the leaves of ik>wenr, and the fine variation of colors, 

Ihowrt by the flcy at tKe riling and fitting of the fun. 

/ Tlgore opens to ns fomos of Beauty more complex 
and diyerfified. Regularity firft offers itfelf, as a fource 
of Beauty. .By a regular figure is meant one, which 
we perceive to be formed according to fome certain 
rule, and not left arbitrary or loofe in the conftrudion 
rf* its parts, llius a circle, a fquare, a triangle, or a 
hexagon, gives pleafure to die eye by its regularity, as a 
beautiful figure ; yet a certain graceful variety is found 
to be a much more powerful principle of Beauty. 
Regularity feems to appear beautiful to us chiefly, if 
not entirely, on account of its fuggefting the ideas of 
fitnefs, propriety, and ufe, which have always a more 
intimate connedion with orderly and proportioned 
forms, than with thofe, which appear not conftrudled 
according to any certain rule. Nature, who is the 
moft graceful artift, hath in all her ornamental works 
purfued variety with an apparent negle^ of regularity. 
Cabinets, doors, and windows are made after a regu« 
lar form, in cubes and parallelograms, with exadl pro- 
proportion of parts ; and thus formed they pleafe the 
eye for this juft reafon, that, being works of ufe, they 
are by fuch figures better adapted to the ends, for 
which they were defigned. But plants, flowers, and 
leaves are full of variety and diverfity. A ftraight canal 
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i/an infipid figure, vrhen compared with the meanders 
of a river. Cones and pjraxnids have their degree ef 
beauty ; but trees, growing in their natural wiUnefs, 
have infinitely more beaaty, than when trimmed inta 
pyramids and cones. The appartments. of a houfe. 
mu{l be difpofed with regularity for the convenience of 
its inhabitants ; but a garden, which is intended merely 
for beauty, would be extremely difgufting, if it had as 
much uniformity and order, as a dwelling houie. 

Motion affords another fource of Beauty, diilin^ 
from figure. Motion of itfelf is pleaJdog ; and bodies. 
in motion are, ** caeteris paribus," univcrfally preferred, 
to tliofe at reft. Only gentle motion however belongs, 
to the Beautiful i for, when it is fwift, or very powerful ;, 
fuch, as that of a torrent, it parta]ces of the fublime*. 
The motion of a bird gliding through the air is exqui- 
fitely beautiful ; but the fwiftnefs, with which lightning, 
darts through the fky, is magnificent and allonifliing. 
Here it is neceffary to obferve, that the fenfations of. 
fublime and beautiful are not always diftinguifhed by 
very diilant boundaries ; but are capable in many in- 
ftances of approaching taward each other Thus a. 
gently running ftreain is one of the moft beautifiil ob^ 
je*5ls in nature ; but, as it fwells gradually into a great 
river, the beautiful by degrees is loft in the fublime. - A. 
young tree is a beautiful objedt ; a fpreading antient oak. 
is a venerable and fublime one.. To return, however, to. 
the beauty of motion, it will be found to hold very gen-*^ 
endlyt that motion in a ftraight line is not fo beautifuU 
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as in a waving diredtion ; and motion upward is com- 
monly more pleafingt than motion downward. The 
eafyy curling motion of flame and fmoke is an objedfin- 
gularly agreeable. Hogarth obferves very ingenioufly* 
that all the common and neceflary motions for the bu- 
finefs of life are performed in ftraiglit or plain hnes ; 
but that all the graceful and ornamental movements 
are made in curve lines ; an obfervadon, worthy of the 
attention of thofe* who ftudy the grace of geflure and 
a&on« 

/Color, figure, and motion, though feparate principles 
pf Beauty, yet in many beautiful objefts meet together, 
and thereby render the beauty greater and more com- 
plex. Thus in flowers, trees, and animals we are en- 
tertained at once with the delicacy of the color, with 
the gracefulneis of the figure, and fometimes alio with 
the motion of the obje<ft. The mofl: complete affemblage 
of beautiful objedbs, which can be found, is prefentcd by 
a rich natural landfcape, where there is a fufficient vari- 
ety of objcffts ; fields in verdure, fcattered trees and flow- 
ers, running water, and animals grazing. If to thefc 
be added fome of the produ(Sions of art, fuitable to fiich 
a fcene ; as a bridge with arches over a river, iinoke 
rifing from cottages in the midft of trees, and a dit 
tant view of a fine building feen by the rifing fun ; we 
Aen enjoy in the higheft perfe^ion that gay, cheerful, 
and placid fenfation, which chara^erizes Beauty. 

The beauty of the human countenance is more com- 
D a 
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pkx, than any, we have yet exammed. It comprehend:? 
the Beauty of color, arifmg from the delicate fhades of 
the complexion ; and the Beauty of figure, arifmg from' 
the lines, which conilitute different features of the face- 
But the principal Beauty of the countenance depends 
upon a myfterious expreifion, which it conveys, of the 
qualities of the mind ; of good fenfe, or good humor ; 
of candor, benevolence, feniibility, or other amiable dif- 
pofition€. It may be obferved, that there are certain 
qualities of the mind, which, whether exprefled in the 
countenance, or by words, or by adlions, always raife in 
us a feeling fimilar to that of Beauty, There are two 
great claffes of moral qualities ; one is of the high and 
the great virtues, which require extraordinary efforts, 
and is founded on dangers and fufferings ; as heroifm, 
magnanimity, contempt of pleafures, and contempt of 
death, Thefe produce in the fpeflator an emotion of 
fublimity and grandeur. The other clafs is chiefly of 
the foclal virtues 5 andfuch, as are of a fofter and gent- 
ler kind ; as compaflion, mildnefs, and generofity. 
Thefe excite in the beholder a fenfation of pleafure, fo 
nearly allied to that excited by beautiful external objeds, 
that, though of a more exalted nature, it may with pro- 
priety be claffed under the fame head. 

Beauty of writing in its more definite fenfe charac- 
terizes a particular manner ; fignifying a certain grace 
and amenity in the turn either of ftyle or ientiment,^ by 
which fome authors are particularly diftinguiflied. In 
tliis fcnf^ It denotes a manner neither remarkably fub- 
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VimCf nor Tchemently paffionatey nor uncommonly fpark- 
ling ; but fuch, as excites in the reader an emotion of 
die placid kindi^ refembling that, which is raifed by con- 
templation of beautiful objeds in nature ; which nei* 
ther lifts the mind very high, nor agitates it to ezcefs ; 
but fpreads over the imagination a ples^ng^ fercnity. 
Addifon is a writer of this eharadler, and one of the 
moft proper examples of rt. Feneloa, the author of 
Telemachus, is another example. Virgil alfo, though 
very capable of rifing occafionally into the fublime, yet 
generally is diftinguifhed by the charadter of beauty and 
grace rather, than of fublimity. Among orators Cicero 
has more of the beautiful, than Demofthenes, wliofe ge- 
nius led him wholly toward vehemence and ftrength. 

So much it IS necelTary to have faid upon the fubje^l 
of Beauty j fince next to fublimity it is the moft copi- 
ous fource of the Pleafures of Tafte. But objedls de- 
light the imagination not only hy jqppearing under the 
forms of iublime or beautiful ; they likewife derive 
thefr power of giving it pleafure from feveral other 
principles. 

Novelty, for example, has been mentioned by Addi- 
fon, and by every writer on this fubje^. An objedl, 
which has no other merit, than that of being new, 
by this quality alone raifes in the mind a vivid 
and an agreeable emotion. Hence that paffion of ct4- 
rioflty, which prevails fo generally in mankmd. Ob- 
je<fls and ideas, which have been long familiar, mafcp 
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too faint an impreiSon, to give an agreeable exer« 
d£c to our faculties. New and ftrange objedts rouiib 
the mind from its dormant ftate by gi^g it a 
fudden and pleafing impulie* Hence in a great 
meafure the entertainment^ we receive from fidion 
and romance. The emotion* raifed by Novelty, 
is of a more lively and awakening nature^ than that 
produced by Beaiuty ; but much fhorter in its duration*. 
For, if the objed have in itfelf no charms to hold our 
attention, the glofs> fpread over it by Novelty, foou 
wears off. 

Imitation is another fource of pleafure to Tafte» J 
This gives ri£t to what Addifon terms the Secondary 
Pleafures of Imagination, which form a very extcnlive 
clafs. For all imitation affords fome Pleafure to the 
inmd ; not only the imitation of beautiful or fublime 
objefe by recalling the original ideas of beauty or 
grandeur, which fuch objeAs themfclves exhibited ; but 
even objeds^ which have neither beauty, nor grandeur j 
nay fome, which are terrible or deformed, give us 
pleafure in a fecondary or reprefented view. 

The pleafures of melody and harmony belong alfo 
to Tafte.. There is no delightful fenfation, we receive 
either from beauty or fublimity, which is not capable 
of bemg heightened by the power of mufical found. 
Hence the charm of (>oetical numbers y and even of the 
concealed and loofer meafures of profe^ Wit, humor, 
^uod ridicule open Ukewife a variety of pleafures to 
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Taile^ ^together different feim anyt that have yet beea 
conliderecL 

• At preftnt it is not necelBry to purfoc any farther 
the fubje€t of the Pleaiunes of Tafte. We Have opened 
fbme of the general principles ; it is time now to apply 
them to our cKief fubjeft. If it be afEed> to what clafs 
of thoie Pleafures of Taftfe, which have been enumerat- 
ed, that pleafure is to be referred, wfaith we receive 
from poctryj eloquence, or fine writing ? The anfwer is» 
not to any one, but to them all. This peculiar advan* 
tage writing and difcourie pofitfs ; tHey encompafi a 
large and fruitflil field* on all' fides, and have power to 
exhibit ingreat perfeftion, not a fingle fet of objedls on- 
ly, but ahnoft the whole of thofe, which give pleafure 
to tafte and imagination ; whether that pteafiire arifc 
from fubjimity, from beauty in its various forms, from 
d^fign and art^ from moral lentiment, from novelty, 
from harmony^' from wit, humor, or ridicule. To 
whichfoever of thefe a perfon's tafte is directed ; from 
feme writer or other he has it always in his power to 
receive the gratification of it* 

It has been ufual among critical writers to treat of 
*fcourfe, as the chief of all the imitative arts. They 
compare it with painting and with feulpture, and m 
inany refpeAs prefer it juftly before them. But we 
muft diftihguifh between imitation and defcription. 
Words have no natural refemblance of the ideas or ob* 
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je£tSf which they fignify ; but a Aatue or ptdlure has a 
natural likeRefs of the original* I 

As far however, as a pact or falftorian introduces In* 
to his work perfons really fpeaking» and by wordsjr 
which he puts into their mouths, reprefents the conver* 
fation, which they might be foppofed to hold ; (b far 
bis art may be called imitative ; and this is the cafe in 
all dramatic compofition« But in narrative or defcrip* 
tive works it cannot with propriety be fo called. WhOf 
for example, would call Virgil's defcription of a temj- 
pefl in the iirft Eneid an imitauon of a ftonn I . If we 
heard of the imitation of a battle, we might naturally 
think of fome mock fight, or reprefentation of a battle 
on the ftage ; but fhould never imagine it meant one of 
Homer's defcriptions in the Iliad. It muft be allowed 
at the fame time, that imitation and defcription agree 
in their prmcipal effe(fl, that of recalling by external figns 
the ideas of things, which we do not fee. But, though 
in this they coincide j yet it fhould he remembered, that 
the terms themfelves are not fynonimous ; that they 
import different means of producing the fame end ; and^ 
confequently make different impreffious on the mind* 
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X O form an adequate idea of the Origin of Lan* 
guage, we muft contemplate the circumftances of man- 
kind in their earlieft and rudeH ftate. They were 
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then a wandering* feaueied rac« ; ao ibcietjr among 
them excejpt famSies ; and faRuly fociety alfo very im* 
perfe^y as their mode e£ living, by hunting or paftuiv 
atgtf muft have fepsMrated them frequently from each 
other. In fuch a condition» how could any one iet of 
finmds or words be univerfally agreed oui as the iigns 
of their ideas ? Suppofibg that a few^ whom chance or 
neceffity threw together, agreed by fome means upon 
certain figns ; yet by what authority could thefc be fo 
propagated among other tribes or femiliesy as to grow 
up into a language ? One would imagine that men muft 
have been previoufly gathered together in confiderablc 
numbers, before language could be fixed and extended ; 
and yet on the other hand there feems to have been an 
abfolute necefTity of fpeech previoufly to the formation 
' of fociety. For by what bond could a multitude of 
men be kept together, or be connefted in profecution 
of any common intereH:, before by tlie afliftance of 
fpeech they could commumcate their wants and inten- 
tions to each other ? So that how foelety could fubfill: 
previoufly to language, and how words could rife into 
language before the formation of focicty, feem to be 
jjoints attended with equal difficulty. V/lien we con- 
fider farther that curious analogy, which prevails in 
the €onfl:ru<5lion of almoft all languages, and that deep 
and fubtile logic, on viiich they are founded ; diffic ul- 
ties increafe fo much upon on all fides, that there fcems 
to be no fmall reafon for referring tlic origin of all lan- 
guage to divine infpiratioa. . 
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Butt foppofing language to have a divine origw 
ralf we cannot imagine that a perfed: fyftem of it was 
at once given to man. it is much more natural to fup- 
pofc that God taught our firft parents only fuch lan- 
guage, as futted their prefent oecafions ; leaving them, 
as he did in other refpedls, to ertlai^e and improve it, 
as their future neceffities ffaotdd require. Confequent* 
ly thofe rudiments of fpeech muft have been poor and 
narrow; and we are at liberty to inquire, in what 
manner, and by what fteps, language advanced to the 
ftate, in which we now find it- 
Should we fuppofe a period exilled, before words were 
invented or known ; it is evident, tha^'men could have 
no other metliod of communicating their feelings, than 
by the cries of paflion, accompanied by fuch motions 
and geftures, as were farther expreffive of .emotion-^ 
Thefe indeed are the only figns, which nature ^teaches all 
men, and which are imderftood by alL One, who faw 
another .going into fonie place, where he himfelf had 
been frightened, or expofed to danger, and wlio wifhed 
to warn has neighbor of the danger, could contrive no 
other method of doing it, tlian by uttering thofe cries 
and making thofe geftures, which are die figns of fear ; 
as two men at this day would endeavour to make them- 
felves underflood by each odier, if thrown together on 
a defolate ifland, ignorant of each other's language. 
Thoie exclamations therefore, by grammarians called 
interjeftions, uttered in a ftrong and pafficnatc manner, 
were undoubtedly the elements of fpcccfa< 
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*Wheii more enlarged communication became requl* 
iite, and names began to be applied to objeAs ; how 
can we (uppofe men .proceeded in this application of 
namest or inventioa of words ? Certainly by imitating 
as much, as they could, the nature of the obje^ named 
1l7 the found of the name given to it* As a painter, 
who would reprefent grafs, muft employ a green color ; 
to in the infancy of language oncgiving a name to any. 
thing harfh or boifterous, would of courie employ a 
barfh or boifterous ibund. lie could not do otherwife, 
if he defired to excite in the hearer the idea of that ob* 
jetSt, which he wiihed to name. To imagine words in«- 
Mented, or names gircn to things, without any ground 
or resSbn, is to fuppofe an cfiFedt without a cauie* There 
muft always have been fome motive, which led to one 
name, rather than another ; and we can fuppofe no mo- 
tive, which would more generally operate upon men in 
their firft efforts toward language, than a defire to paint 
by fpeech the objefts, which they named, in a manner 
more or lefs complete, according as It was In tlie power 
of the human voice to effeft this imitation. 

Wherever objeAs were to-be named, in which found, 
moife, or motion was concerned, the imitation by words 
^Yas fufficiently obvious. Nothing was more natural, 
than to imitate by the found of the voice the quah'ty of 
the found or noife, which any external object produced ; 
and to form its name accordingly. . Thus in all lan- 
guages we dilcover a multitude of words, which are evi- 
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xlently conftnidVed on this principle. A -certain bird is 
called the Cuckoo irom the foun4> which it emits. 
When one fort of wind is faid to fvoh^h^ and another to 
roar; when a ferpent is laid to if/J ; a fly to 3i««, and 
falling timber to crajb ; -^^en a ftream is fziid to JIqw<^ 
and hail to raHle ; the refemblance between th6 word 
and the thing Agtiified is plainly difcemible. But ia 
the names of 6bjeds, which addrefs the fight only, 
where neither noife, nor motion is concerned ; and ftifl 
more in terms, appropriated to^moral ideas, this anal- 
ogy appears to f;iil. Yet many learned men have im^ 
agined that, though in fuch cafes it becomes more ob- 
fcure, it is not altogether loft ; aiM that in the radical 
words of all languages there may be traced fome de^ 
gree of correfpondence with the objedls figiiified. 

This principle however of a natural reladon betweea 
words and objects can be applied to language only in 
its moft fimple and early ftate. . Though in every 
tongue fome remains of it may be traced, it were utter^ 
ly in vain to fearch for it through the whole conftrud- 
ion of any modem language. As terms increafe in every 
nation, and the vaft field of language is filled up, words 
by a thoufand fanciful and irregular methods of deriva- 
tion and compofition deviate widely from the primitive 
charafter of their roots, and lofe all refemblance in found 
of the things figiiified. This is the prefent ftate of lan- 
guage. Words, as we now ufe them, taken in general, 
may be confidcred, asfymbols, not imitations ; as arbi- 
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trxrj or ihftltated^ notnatxtral figns of idbas. But 
there can be no doubt, that language, die nearer we ap« 
proach to its rife among men, will be found to partake 
more of a natural expreffion.* 

lTiterje<aions, it has been (hown, or paffionate excla- 
xnations, were the elements of fpeech. Men labored to 
communicate their feelings to each other by thofe «• 
preffive cries and geftures^ which nature taught them* 
After words, or names of objedU, began to be invented^ 
this mode of fpeaking by natural figns could not be all 
at once difufed. For language in its infancy mufl 
have been extremely barren ; and there certainly was a 
period among all rude nations,, when converfation was 
carried on by a very few words^ intermixed with many 
exclamations and eameft geftures. The fmall ilock of 
words which men then pol&fTed, rendered thofe helps 
entirely necefTary for explaining their conceptions ; and 
rude, uncultivated individuals, not having always ready 
even the few words, which they knew, would natursUly 
labor to make themfelves underftood by varying their 
tones of voice, and by accompanying their tones withr 
the moft expreffive gefticulations- 

To this mode of fpeaking neceffity gave rife. 
But we mud obferve that, after this neceflity had in a 
great degree ceafed by language becoming in procefs of 
time more extend ve and copious, the antient manner 
of fpeech ilill fubfifted among many nations ; and, what 
hsid. arisen from necef&ty,, continued to be ufed for or* 
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naixient. In the Greek and Roman languages a mufical 
and gefticulating pronunciation was retained in a very: 
high degree. Without attending to this we fhall be at 
a lofs in underftanding feveral paflages of the Claf. 
fics^ which relate to the public fpeaking and the- 
atrical entertainments of the antients.. Our modern 
pronunciation would have feemed to them a lifelefs mo- 
notony. The declamation oftheir orators and the pro- 
nunciation of their adlors upon the ftage approached to 
the nature orrecitative in mufic ; was capable of being 
marked by notes, and flipported by inftnunents ; asfev-^ 
cral learned" men have proved*. 

With regard to gefture the cafe was parallel ; fw 
ftrong tones and animated geftures always go together*. 
The B^don both of orators and players in Greece and. 
Rome was far more vehement) than that, to which we 
are accuftomcd. To us Rofcius would appear a mad*> 
man. Gefture was of fuch confequence on the antient. 
ftage, tiiat there is reafon for beKeving that onfome oc- 
cafions the fpeaking and the ading were divided ;, 
which, according to our ideas,, would form a ftrange 
jexhibition. One player fpoke the words in the proper, 
tones, while another exprefled the correfponding motions 
and geftures. Cicero tells us it was a conteft between, 
htm and Rofcius, whether he could" exprefs a fentiment 
in a greater variety of'phrafes, or Rofcius in a greater - 
variety of intelligible fignificant geftures. At laft gef- 
ture engrofled the ftage entirely ; for under the reigns 
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«f Augnftos and Tiberius the faiirorite entertainment o€ 
t^e Public was the Pantomimcy which was carried on 
by gefticulation only. The people were moved, and 
wept at it as much, as at tragedies ; and the pafHon for 
it became £o violent, that laws were made for reftraining 
the fenators from ftudying the pantomime art. Now,., 
though in declamations and theatrical exhibitions both 
tone and gefhire were carried much farther, than in 
•ommon difcourfe ;. yet public fpeaking of any kind 
muft in every country bear fome proportion to the man- 
ner, which is ufed in converfation ;, and fuch public en- 
tertainments could never be reliOied by a nation, whofe 
tones and geftures in difcourfe were as languid, as ours^ 

, The early language of men, being entirely compofed 
of words defcriptive of fenfi^le obje<as, became of nece& 
fity extremely metaphorical. For, to fignify any defir^ 
or paflion, or any aft or feeling of the mind, they had 
no fixed expreflSon, which was appropriated to that pur- 
pofe ; but were obliged to paint the emotion or pafllon, 
which they felt, by alluding to tliofe fenfible objeds, 
which had moll connexion witli it, and which could 
render it in fome degree vifible to others. 

f(ut it was not neceflity alone, that gave rife to this 
/ pictured ftyle. In the infancy of all focieties fear and 
furprife, wonder and aftonifhment, are the moft frequent 
paffions of men. Their language will neceflarily be af* 
fefted by this character of their minds. They will be 
difpofed to paint every thing in the ftrongeft colorv 
E 2 
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Even the manner, in which thefirft tribes of men utter-- 
ed their words, had confiderable influence on their ftyle* 
Wherever ftrong exclamations, tones, and geftures are 
connected with converfation, the imagination is always 
more exercifed ; a greater effort of fancy and paflion is 
excited. Thus the fancy, being kept awake and render- 
ed more iprightly by this mode of utterance, operates 
upon ftyle, and' gives it additional life and Ipirit. 

As one. proof among many,- which might be pro- 
duced,, of the truth of thefe obfervati(Mis, we fhall tran-.^ 
fcribe a fpeech from Colden*s.Hiftory of the Five Indian 
Nations, which was delivered by their Chiefs, when en* 
tering on a treaty of peace with us, in the following lan- 
guage. «* We are happy in having buried under ground 
** the red axe, that has fo often been dyed" in the 
•« blood of our brethren; Nt)w in this fort we inter the 
*« axej and plant the- tree of peace. We plant a tree/ 
••whofe top will reach the fun ; and its branches 
«« fpread" abroad fo, that it fhall be feen afar off. May 
« its growth never be flifled and choked ; but may it 
" fhadie both ycJur country and" ours with its leaves t 
•* Let us make fail its roots, and extend them to the ut- 
" moft of your colonies.. If the French fhould comCi 
*< to fhake tliis tree, we fhould know it by the motion 
♦' of its roots reaching into our country. May the 
« Great Spirit allow us to refl in tranquillity upon our 
*' mats, and never again dig up the axe, to cut dovm 
«' the tree of peace 1 Let die earth be trodden hard over 
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•^ a, wBere h lies buried; Let a ftrong ftrcam run xm^ 
^der the pit^ to waihthe e^ away out of our fight aiuf 
^ remembrance*. The fire^ that had long burned* in 
^ Albany, is extinguifhed. The bloody bed is wafhed 
« clean, and the tears are wiped from our eyes. We. 
^ now renew the covenant chain of friendfhip. Let it 
<< be kept bright and dean, as iUver, and not fuffered. 
** to contrail any ruft- Let not any one pull away hia 
** arm from it.'* 

As language in its progrefs grew more copious, it- 
gradually loft that figurative ftyle, which was its early 
charadler. The vehement manner of fpeaking by tones 
and geftures became^ lefs common./ Iiiftead of Poets 
Philofophers became- the inftrudlors of men ? and in 
their reafoning on all fubjedts introduced that plainer 
and more fimpk ftyle of compofition, which we now call 
Frofe. Thus the antient metaphorical and poetical 
drefs of Language was at length laid alide in the inter- 
courfe of men, and referved forthofc occafions only, on 
which ornament was profeffedly ftudied. 
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HEN we examine the order, in which words are 
arranged in a fcntence, we find a very remarkable dif^ 
fsrence between antient and modem tongues. The con- 
fidera-ion of this will ferve to unfold farther the genius. 
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ef Laaguagey and to (hew tbe caofes of thofe alteration^ 
k has undergone in the progrefs offocietj. 

To conceive diftinftly the nature of this alteration^ 
we muft go back, as before, to the earlieft period of 
Language^ Let us figure to ourfelves a Savage behold* 
ing fome fruit, which he eameftly defires, and requefts 
another to give him- Suppofe himunacquainted with 
words, he would ftrive to make himfelf underftood hj 
pointing eagerly at the objed: defired, and uttering at 
the fame tjme a paflionate cry- Suppofing him to have 
acquired words,, the firft word, which he would utter». 
would be the name of that objedl*. He would not ezr 
prefs himfelf according to our order of conftrudHon^ 
" Give me fruit ;" but according to the Latin order,. 
* Fruit glare me," " Frudlum da mihi," for this plain 
reafon, that his attention was wholly diredled toward 
fruit, the objed defired* Hence we might conclude 4 
friorh that this was the order, in wJiich words were moft^ 
commonly axranged in the infancy of Language ; and 
accordingly we find in reality that in this order word^^ 
are arranged, in mod of the antient tongues, as in the 
Greek and Latin ;. and it is faid likewife in the Rufiian,, 
Sclavonic, Gaelic,, and feverai American tongues. 

The modem languages of Europe have adotped a 
different arrangement from the antient* In their profe 
compofitibns very little variety is admitted in the coUo-^ 
cation of words ; they are chiefly fixed to one order,, 
which may be called the Order of the Underftandingr 
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They place firft in the- fentence the perToir or thmg'f 
which fpeaks or ads ; next its- adion I; and lalUy the 
obje<fl of its adion. Thus an Englifh Writer,, paying 
a compliment to a great man» would fay, '< It is impoffi- 
** ble for me to pafs over in filence fb diilmguiihed 
<< mildhefsy fo fingular and unheard of clemencyy and 
** ib uncommon moderation* in the exercife of fupreme 
** power." Here is iirft prcfeiited to us the perfon» who 
Ipeaks, " It is impofllbre for me ;" next, what the fame 
perfon is to do, " to pafs over mjilence ;" and lafUy the 
objed, which excites him to adion,. ^ die mUdneisy clem- 
^ ency, and moderation of his patron." Cicero, firoia 
whom thefe words are tranflated, xeverfes this order* 
He begins with the objed ; places that firft» which was 
the exciting idea in the ijpeaker's mind, and ends with 
the ijpeaker and his adion*. ^^TantammaDfuetudinenv 
*' tarn inuiitatam inauditamque clementiam, tantomque 
*< in fumma poteilate rerum omnium modnm, tacitus 
«* nullo rnodo. praeterire poffimi." Here, it muft be ob'^ 
ierved, the Latin order is more animated ; the Enghlh 
more clear and diftin^. 

'^'Our language natur^ly allows greater liberty for 

tranfjpofition and inverfien in poetry, than in profe^ 

Even there however this liberty is confined within nar« 

xow limits in comparifon with the antient languages.^ 

V In this refped modem tongues vary from each other; 

^^ The Italian approaches the neareft in its charadcr to 

' ti^e antient traafpofition' $ the Englifix has more iuver*- 
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Sony than the reft ; and the French has the leaft^ 
«fall»| 

Writing is an improvenaent upon Speech, and conTe-*- 
quently was poftcriorto-it in order of tTme. lis char^^ 
a(fters are of two kinds, figns of things and figns of 
words, t Thus the pi^res, hieroglyphics, andfymbols, 
employed by the Antients, were of the former fcrt j the 
alphabetical charaders, now employed by Europeans,, 
of the latter. 

^ PiAttres were certainly the firft attempt toward wri- 
ting. Mankind m all ages and in all nations have been 
prone to imitation. This would ibon be employed for 
defcribing and recording events^ Thus to lignHy that 
one man had killed another, they painted the figure of 
ene man lying on the ground, and of another (landing 
by him with a hoftile weapon m his hand*. When Amer-- 
tea. was firft dLTcovered^ this was the only kind of wri— 
tmg, with which the Mexicans were acquainted. It was 
however a. very imperfed mode of recording fadls j, 
fmce by pidures external events only could be delmeated^ 

Hieroglyphical charaders may be confidered, as the: 
fecpnd ftage of the Art of Writing*. Thqr^confift of 
certain fymbols, which are made to ftand for isvifible 
objects on account of thetr fuppofed refemblance of the 
•bjefts themfelves.. Thus an eye reprefented knowU 
edge ; and a circle, having neither beginning, nor end^ 
was the fymboLof eternity.. Egypt was the countrj,^ 
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^where tLi:: kind .of writing was -ixioft ftudiedi and 
Jbrought into a regular art By thefe charafkers all the 
4K>afted wiidom of their Priefts was conveyed. They 
pitched upon animals^ to be the emblems of moral ob- 
jeds, according to the qualities, with which they fup- 
pofed them to be endued. Thus imprudence was de- 
nominated by a ily ; wifdom by an ant ; and vid^ory by a 
hawk. But this fort of writing was in the higheft de- 
gree enigmatical and confufed ; and cnnfequently a 
vTcry imperfe^ vehicle of knowledge. 

From hieroglyphics fome nations gradually advan- 
tced to fimple arbitrary marks, which flood for objeds» 
though without any refemblance of the obje<5ls fignified. 
Of this nature was the .writing of the Peruvians. They 
nfed fmall cords of different colors ; and by knots up- 
on thefe, of different fi«es and varioufly ranged, they 
invented figns for communicating their thoughts to one 
another. The Chinefe at tliis day ufe written chara<fters 
of this nature. They have no alphabet of letters or fim- 
ple founds, of which their words are compofed ; but 
every finglc.charafter, which they ufe, is expreflive of 
an idea ; it is a mark, which figriifies fome one thing 
or objedl. The number of thefe oharaders muft confe- 
quently be immenfe. They are faid indeed to amount to 
feventy thoufand. To be perfedlly acquainted yith 
them is the bufinefs of a whole life ; which muft have 
greatly retarded amoiig thean the progrefs of every 
iind of fciencc^ 
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It is evident, that/the Chinefe charaders, Eke hfcro^ 
glyphics, arc figns of things, and not of words^ For we 
are told, that the Japanefe, the Tonquinefe, and the 
Coroeans, who fpcak different languages from each oth- 
er, and from theinhaWtants of China, ^e however the 
fame written chara<Sers with them, and thus correfpond 
intelligibly with one ancrdier in writing, though mutu- 
ally ignorant of each others* language. Our arithmeti- 
ical figures, 1,2,3, 4» ^c, are an example of this fort of 
writing. They have no dependence on words ; each 
figure reprefents the number, for which it (lands ; and 
confequently is equally underftood by all nations, who 
have agreed in die ufc df thefc figures. 

The firft ftep, to remedy tlie imperfe<ftion, the ambi- 
guity, and the tedioufnefs of each of the methods of 
communication, which have been mentioned, was the 
invention of fignsj which fhould Hand not dire<ftly for 
things, but for the words, by which things were named 
and diftinguifhed. An alphabet of fyllables feems t& 
have been invented previoufly tx) an alpliabet of letters-^ 
Such a one is faid to be retahied at tliis day in iEthio- 
pia and fome countries of India., But ax beft it muft have 
t)een imperfed and ineffe<aual .; fmce tlie number of 
•charafters, being very confiderabie, muft have rendered , 
both reading and writing very complex and laborious. 

To whom we are indebted for the fublime and refined 
difcovery of letters is not determined. They were 
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brought into Greece by Cadmus the Phoeniciaii^ who, 
accordmg to Sir Ifaac Newton's Chronology, was con- 
temporary with King David, His alphabet contained 
♦only fixteen letters. The reft were afterward added, 
•according as figns for proper founds were found to be 
wanting. The Phoenician, Hebrew, Greek, and Ro- 
man alphabets agree Co much in the figure, namiss, and 
.arrangement of the letters, as amounts to demonftra- 
tion, that they were derived originally from the fame 
fource. 

/' The antient order of writing was from the right 
hand to the left. This method, as appears from fome 
very old infcriptions prevailed even among tlie Greeks. 
They afterward ufed to write their lines alternately from 
the right to the left, and from the left to the right. 
The infcription on the famous Sigasan Monument is a 
fpecimen of this mode of writing, which continued till 
ihe days of Solon, the celebrated Legiflator of Atliens. 
At length the motion from the left hand to the right 
being found more natural and convenient, this order of 
writing was adopted by all the nations of Europe. 

. Writing was firft exhibited on pillars and tables of 
ftone J afterward on plates of tlis fofter metals. As 
it became more common, the leaves and bark of certain 
trees were ufed in fome countries ; and in otliers tablets 
of wood, covered with a thin coat of foft wax, on which 
the imprcfllon was made with a ftylus of iron. Parch* 
F 
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iTient, made of the hides of animals, was an inventioa 
of later times. Paper was not invented before the fomv 

teenth century. / . 

/ _o 

STRUCTURE of LANGUAGE, 

X HE common divifion of Speech into eight partj% 
nouns, pronouns, verbs, participles, adverbs, prepofitions, 
interJedHons, and conjuaftions, is ruA very accurate .; 
fmce under tlie general term of nouns it comprehends 
both fubftantlves and adjedtives, which are parts of 
fpeech efibntially diflindt Yel^ as we are moft accut 
tomed to this divifion, and as logical exadlnefs Is not ne- 
ceffary to our prefent defign ; we fhall adopt thefe terms, 
which habit has made fanuliar to us. 

Subftantive nouns are t!he foundation of Grammar, and 
the moft antient part of fpeech. When men had advanced 
beyond frmple interjeflions or exclamations of paffion, 
and had begun to communicate their ideas to each other ; 
they would be obliged to affign names to objeds, by 
which they were furrounded. Wherever a favage look- 
ed, he beheld forefts and trees. To diflinguifli each by 
a feparate name would have been endlefs. Their 
common qualities ; fuch, as fpringing from a root, and 
bearing branches and leaves, would fuggeft a general 
idea and a general name. The genus, tree, was after- 
ward fubdivided into its feveral ipecies of oak, elm, aft, 
&c- upon experience and obfervatiou. 
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; Still however only general terms wereufcdmfpcccfa. 
VoT oak, elm, and aOi were names of whole claQes of 
©bje^s, each of which comprehended an immenfe num- 
ber of undiftingtiiflied individuals. Thus, when the 
nouns man* lion, or tree, were mentioned in converia- 
tion, it could not be known, which man, lion, or tree wa« 
meant among the multitude, comprehended under one 
fiame. *' Hence arofe a very ufefiil contrivance for dc- 
termming the individual objedt intended by mean of 
that part of fpeech, called the Article. ' In Englilh we 
have two articles, a and tie ; a is more general, the 
more definite. The Greeks had but one, which agrees 
with our definite article the. They fupplied the place of 
our article a by the abfence of their article ; thus A»tf^«^^ 
fignifies a man ; <» Avi^ofvreii the man. The Latins had 
BO article ; but in the room of it ufed the pronouns hie, 
ille, iftc. This however feems a defedl in their lan- 
guage ; fince articles certainly contribute much to per- 
ipicuity and precifion. 

To preceive the truth of this remark, obferve the dif- 
ferent imports of the following expreffions ;. « The fon 
•* of a king, die fon of* the king, a fon of the king's." 
Each of thefe three phrafes has a feparate meaning, too 
obvious to be mifunderftood. But in Latin " filius re- 
** gis'* is entirely undetermined ; it may bear either of 
the three fenfes mentioned. 

Befide this quality of bemg defined by the article 
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three affedlions belong to nouns, number, 'gender and 
cafe, which deferve to be confidered. 

Number, as it makes a noun fignificant of one or 
more, is fingular or plural ; a difiiniftion found in all 
tongues ; which niuft have been coeval with the origin 
of language y fince there were few things^ which. men. 
had more frequent neceflky of expreffing, than, the. dif- 
tinftion between one and more. In the Hebrew, Greek,, 
and fome other antient languages, we find not only a. 
plural, but a dual nunjbcr ; the origin of which may 
very naturally be accounted for, as ftparaJte terms of 
numbering vrere yet undifcovqred, and one, two, and 
many were all, or at leaft the principal numeral dift;in^-.^ 
ions, wliich men at firft had aiiy occafion to make. 

Gender, which is founded on. the diftin(5lion of the 
two fexes, can with propriety be applied to the names 
of living creatures only. All other nouns ought to be 
of the neuter gender. Yet in mod languages the fame 
diilindion is applied, to a great number of inanimate 
objefts. Thus in the Latin tongue enfts^ a fword, is. 
mafculine' ; fagltia^ an arrow, is feminine ; and this af-. 
iignation of fex to inanimate objedts often appears en«. 
tirdy capricious. In the Greek and Latin however all 
inanimate'objedls are not diflributed inJto mafculine and 
feminine ; but many of them are clafled, where all. 
ought to be, under the neuter gender 5 T^faxum^ a rock ; 
mare^ die fe^. But in the Frendi and ItaUan tongues 
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Ae tKQter gender is wholly tmkii0wn» all their names of 
HMmimatc obje*^ being put upon the fame footing with 
thofe of living cres^usvsy and (tiftribatedvrithoutrefenre * 
ato mafcnline and femimne^ In the Engliih language 
aU nonasy literally idbd» that are not names cf Hring cjea* 
tares, are neuter ;. and ours is perhaps the otdj tongue 
(except the Chine&t which isiaid to tefemble it in this 
particular) in which the diftindion of gender is philo* 
£>phicall]r applied^ 

/Case denotes the Aate or relation, which one obje^ 
bears to. another, by fome variation of the name of that 
objedt y generally in the final letters, and by fome lan- 
guages in the initial. All tongues however do not a- 
grce in this mode of exprefllon. Declenfion is ufed by the 
Greek and Latin ; but in the Engliih, French, and Ital* 
ian^ it is not found ; or at mod it exifts in a very imper^ 
&£t ftate. Thefe languages ezprefs the relaticms of ob* 
je6b by prq)oiitions, which are the names of thofe rela- 
tions prefixed to. the names of objeds. Engliih. nouns 
have no cafe^ except a ibrt of genitive, commonly for- 
med by adding the letter s to the noun ; *as when we 
b^ ^* Pope's Dunciad,'' meaning the Dunciad of Pope* 

Whether the modems have given beauty or utility to 
language by the abolition of cafes may perhaps be 
doubted. They have however certainly rendered it. 
Bftore iiBl|de by renH>ving that intricacy, which arofe 
'fsota. different forms of decknficm, and from the irregu«^ 

r z 
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larities of the feveral declenfions. But in obtaining this^^ 
iimplicityy it muft be confeiTed,. we have filled languag;e 
i^th a- nwltitude of thofe little words» called prepofi* 
tions ; which by pefpetuaUy occurring in every fen- 
tence encumber fpeech, and by rendering it more prolir 
enervate its force. The found of modem language is 
alfo lefs agreeable to the ear, being deprived of- that 
variety and ^eetnefc^ which arofe from the length' 
of wordsy and the change of terminations^ ogpafioned 
by cafes in the Greek and Latin. But perhaps/ the . . 
greateft difadvantage, we fuftain by the abolition oT ca- 
fes, is the lofs of that liberty of tranfpofition in the ar- 
rangement of words, which the antient languages en- 
joyed./ 

PaoKOuifS are the reprefentatives of noun9> and ara 
fiibjefl to the fame modifications of number, gender, and 
cafe. We may obferve however, that the pronouns of 
the firft and fecond perfon, / and dou^ have no diftinc* 
tion of gender in any language y for, as- they always re* 
fer to perfons prefent, their fex muft be known, and 
therefore needs not to be marked by their pronoun^ 
But, as the third perfon may be abfent, or unknown^ 
the diftinction of gender tliere becomes requifite ; and 
accordingly in Englifh it hath all the three genders, 

le,Jhe, it. 

■ / ' 1 ' 

y Adiectivbs, as^r<?«f, tveaky handfomey ugjyj^tx}^ 

• plameft and moft fimple in that clafs of words, whieli 
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are tenned attributive. They are common to all lan- 
guages, and muft have been very eao-ly invented i Hnce 
objedls could neither be diftinguiniedf nor treated of in 
difcourfe, before names were afligned to their diflferent 
^alities^ 
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.^ . ENGLISH TONGUE. 

' \JF all the parts of fpeech Verbs are by far the 
moft complex and ufeful. From their importance we 
may juftly conclude, that they were coeval with the ori- 
gin of language j though a long time muft have been 
requiiite to rear (hem up to that accuracy, which they 

now poilefs. 

• 

The tenfes were contrived, to mark the feveral diftinc- 
tions of time. We commonly think of no more, than 
its three great divifionsji the paft, the prefcnt, and the 
future ;. and we might fappofe that, if verbs liad been 
fo contrived, as merely to exprefs thefe, no more was 
neceffary. But language proceeds with much greater 
fubtilty. It divides time into ks feveral moments j it re- 
gards rt, as never ftanding. ftHJ, but always flowing ; 
things paft, as more or lefs diftant ; and things future, 
as more or lefs remote by difiercnt gradatioriis. Hence 
the variety of tenfes in almoft every language. 
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The prdTeat may indeed be always regarded^ as one 
mdivifible pomt«, which admits no variety ; " I am,*'^ 
**fumJ^ But it is not ib with the paft. Exren the 
popreft language has two or three tenfesy to exprefs its 
varieties. Ours has four, i . A paft adtion may be re- 
prefented, as unfinifhcd, by the imperfed tenfe j ** I was 
♦* walking, ambidabam.^^ 2. As finifhed, by the perfeft 
tenfe, " I have walked."^ 3, As finifhed fome time 
fince, the particular time being left undetermined ;, 
•* I walked, ambulam ^" This is what Grammarians 
call an aorift er mdefinite paft.. 4. As finifhed before 
fomething eUe, whu^ is alfo paft» This -is the pluf- 
quamperfed j " I had walked, ambulaveram, ' I had 
« walked, before you called upon me." Our language^ 
we muft perceive with pleafure, has an advantage over 
tlie Latm, which has only three variations of paft time*. 

The varieties in future tone are two j a fimple or 
mdefinite future, <^ I fhall walk, amhulabo ;" and a fu*- 
ture having reference to fomething ^c^ which is like- 
wife future, " I fhall have walked, afnbulavero j. " I 
fliall have \«ralked, before he will pay i^e a vifit* 

Befide tenfes verbs admit the diftindion of voicef^ 
>nz. the active and paflive ; as " I loy«, or I am loved." 
They admit alfo the d^indtion of modes, which arein^ 
tended to exprefs the perceptions and volitions of the 
mind under diflTereat forms. The indicative mode fim^ 
ply declares a prcpcrfitioii 5 ♦* I write ;, I havfi written**' 
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The imperative requires, commands, or threatens f 
« Write thou ; let him write." The fubjundive ex- 
prefles a propofition under the form of a condition, or 
as fubordinate to fomething, to which reference is made ;. 
•* I might write ; I could write J I fhould write, if the 
•* matter were fo»" This expreflion of the perceptions 
and volitions of the mind in fo many various forms, to- 
gether with the diftin(flion of the three perfbns /, tboui 
and htf confUtutes the conjugation of verbs, which makes 
fo great a part of the Grammar of all laaguages. 

/ Conjugation is reckoned moll perfe^ in thofe langua- 
ges, which by yarying the termination, or the initial 
fyllabfe of the verb, exprefles the greateft number of im- 
portant circumflances without the help of auxiliary 
verbs/ In the Oriental tongues verbs have few tenfes j 
but their modes are fo contrived, as to exprefs a great 
variety of circumflances and relations. In the Hebrew 
they fay in one "^ord, without the aid of an auxiliary^ 
not only, " I taught," but, " I was taught ; I caufed. 
to teaah j I was caufed to teach ; I taught myfelf." 
The Greek, which is commonly thought to be. the 
mo ft perfe<5l of all languages, is very regular and com- 
plete in the modes and tenfes. The Latin, though for- 
mcd on the fame model, is not fo perfefl ; particularly 
in the paffive voice, which forms moll of the tenfes by 
the aid of the auxiliary "^w." In modem European 
tongues conjugation is very defe<5live. The two great 
auxiliary verbs, to have and to he^ with thofe other aux- 
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Qiariesi which we life in Engliih, da^JlallfWillp nurf, anti 
fortp prefixed to a participle or to another verb in the 
mfinitive mode, fuperfede in a great meafure the differ-- 
ent terminations of modes and tenfes, which formed th« 
antient conjugations.^ . 

The other parts of fpeech, j^s they admit no variation^ 
will require only a fhort difeuflion* 

Adverbs are for the mod part an abridged mode of 
fpeechy exprefitng by one wordy y/hat might by a cirw 
cumlocution be refolved into two or more words, be- 
longing to other parts of fpeech. « Here,'* for inftance, 
is the iame with " in this place." Hence adverbs feem, 
to be lefs ncceflary, and of later introdu6lion Into Ipeeclij 
than feveni other clafFes of words ; and accordingly* 
mofl of them are derived from other words, formerly 
eAablifhed in the language. 

Prepoiitions and conjun(5tions ferve to exprefs the re- 
lations, which thills bear to one another, their mutual 
influence, dependence, and coherence ; and fo to join 
words together, as to form intelligible propofitions. 
Conjun(5lions arc commonly employed for connecting 
fentences, or members of fenten^es ; as, anJy becau/e, 3Xi(L 
the like. Prepofitions are ufed for connedling words, as 
of, from f to, 8cc. The beauty and ftrength of every lan- 
guage depend in a great meafure on a proper ufe bC 
coixjundions, prepofitions, and thofe relative pronouns,. 
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-^hich ferve the fame ptttpoft of coxmeAing different 
parts of difcourfe./' 

Having thus briefly coididered the Stradure of 
Language in general> we will now enter more particle 
Jarly into an examinatioa <rf'o«r owa Language. 

• The Englift^ which was fpoken after the Norman 
,^^onqueft, and continues to be fpoken now^ is a mixture 
of the antient Saxon and the Norman French together 
with fuch new and foreign words, as commerce and 
learning have in a fucceflion of ages gradually intro- 
duced./ From the influx of fo many ftreams, from a 
jundlion of fo many diflimilar parts, it naturally follows, 
tliat the Englifli, like every compounded language, 
TOuft be fomewhat irregular. We cannot expeA from 
it that complete analogy in ftrufture, which may be 
found in thofc fimpler languages, which were formed 
within themfelves, and built on one foundation. Hence 
our fyntax is fliort, fincc there are few marks in the 
words themfelves, which fliow their relation to each oth- 
er, or point out either their concordance or their govern- 
ment m a fentence. But, if thefe be difadvantages in a 
compound language, they are balanced by the advan- 
tages, which attend it ; particularly by the number and 
variety of words, by which fuch a language is common- 
ly enriched. Few languages are more copious, than 
the Englifh. In all grave fubjedls efpecially, hiftorical, 
critical, j*3litical, and moral, no complaint can juftly be 
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made of the barrcnnefs of our. tongue. We are rich too 
in the language of poetry ; our poetical ftyle differs 
widely from profe, not witli refpedl to numbers only, 
but in the very words thenifelves ; which proves, what 
a compafs and variety of words we can feleft and em- 
ploy, fuited to different occafions. Herein we are in- 
finitely fuperior to the French, whofe poetical language, 
if it were not diftinguifhed by rhyme, would not jje 
Icnov/n to differ from their ordinary profe. Their lan- 
guage however furpa/Tes ours in exprefllng, whatever is 
delicate, gay, and amudng. It is perhaps the happieft 
language for converfation in the known world ; but 
for the higher fubjecfts of compofition the Englifh is juft- 
ly confidered, as far fuperior to iL 

The flejdbility of a language, or its power of becom- 
ing ttther grave and ftrong, or eafy and flowing, or ten- 
der and gentle, or pompous and magnificent, as occa- 
fions require, is a quality of great importance in fpeak- 
ing and writing. / This depends on the -copioufnefs of a 
language ; the different arrangements, of which its 
words are fufceptible ; and die variety and beauty of 
the founds of its words. The Greek poffefled thefe re- 
quiiites in a higher degree, dian any other language. 
It fuperadded the graceful variety of its different dia- 
lers ; and thereby readily affumed every kind of char- 
a<aer, an author could wilh, from the moft fimple and 
familiar to the mofl: majeftic. The Latin, though very 
beautiful, is inferior in this refped to the Greek. It 
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has more of a fixed charader of (latelix^s and gray* 
ity ; and is fupported by a certain fenatorial dignity, of 
-which it is di£Sicult for a writer to diveft it. Among 
modem tongues the Italian pofTefles much more flexi* 
bility, than the French ; and feems to be on the whole 
the moft perfect of all the modem dialedts, wliich have 
arifen out of the ruins of the antient./ Our language, 
though unequal to the Italian in flexibility^ is not def- 
titute of a coniiderable degree of this quality. ' Who- 
ever confiders the diverfity of ftyle in fome of our beft 
writers, will difcover in our tongue fuch a circle of ex- 
preilion, fuch a power of accommodation to the various 
taftes of men, as redounds much to its honor. 

Our language has been thought to be very deficient 
in harmony of found ; yet the melody of its verfification, 
its power of fupporting poetical numbers without the 
afHRance of rhyme> is a fufficient proof, that it is far 
from being unharmonious. Even the hifiing found, of 
which it has been accufad, obtains lefs frequently, than 
has been fufpeded. For in many words, and in the 
final fyllables efpecially, the letter x has the found of «, 
which is one of the founds, on which the ear refts with 
pleaTiire ; as in bast thefe^ loveSf hearsf &c. 

It muft however be admitted, that fmoothnefs is not 
the diftinguiflilng property of tlie Englilh tongue. 
Strengtli and exprefiivenefs rather, than grace and me- 
lody, conftitute its charadler. It poffcflcs alfo the 
G 
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property of being the moft fimple of all the European dU* 
lefts in its form and conftrudion. It is free from the intri.. 
cacy of cafes, deplenfions, modes, and tenfes. Its words 
are fubje(3: to fewer variations from their origi^l form, 
than tbofe of any other language. Its nour^s have no 
diftinftion of gender, except what is made by nature ; 
and but one variation in cgfe. Its adjeftives admit no 
change, except what exprefTes the degree of companion. 
Its verbs inftead of the varieties of antient conjugation 
admit only four or five changes in termination. A few 
prepofitions and auxiliary verbs effe^l: all the purpoie^ 
of fignificancy j while the principal words for the moft 
part prefeiye their foi-m unaltered. Hence our laa* 
guage acquires a fimplicity and facility, which are th^ 
caufe of its being frequently written' and fpoken with 
inaccuracy. We imagine that a competent fkill in it 
may be acquired without any ftudy ; and that in a fyn- 
tax io narrow and limited, as ours, there is notliing, 
which requires attention. But the fundamental rules 
of fyntax are common to the Engltfh and to the antient 
tongues ; and regard to tliem is ajpfolutely rcquifite 
for writing or fpeaking with propriety. 

Whatever be the advantages or defe(9:s of our lan^ 
guage, it certainly deferves in tlie higheft degree our 
lludy and attention. The Greeks and Romans in the 
meridian of tlieir glory bellowed the highefl: cultivation 
01^ their rcfpe^^live languages. Tiie frcnch and luU 
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fans have employed much ftudy upon theirs ; and theix' 
example is worthy of imitation. For, whatever knowl- 
edge may be gained by the ftudy of other languages^ 
it can never be communicated with advantage, u^efs 
by thofe, who can write and fpeak their own language 
with propriety. Let the matter of an author be evet fo 
good and uleful> his compofitions will always fuffer in 
the public t^cnif if his expreffion be deficient in purity 
orproprrcty^ At the fame time the attainment of a 
ecrre^ and degant fiyle is an objed, which demands 
application and labot/ If any one fuppofe he can catch 
it merely by th© ear, or acquire it by a hafly perufal of 
ibme of our good authors, he will be much difappoint- 
ed. / The many grammatical errors, the many impure 
expredionsy wluch are found in autliors, who are far 
from being contemptible^ demonftrate that a careful 
ftudy of our language is previoufly requifite for writing 
it with propriety, purity ^ and elegance. 



STYLE, PERSPICUITY, 4nd PRECISION. 

O'I'YLE is the peculiar manner, m which a man tx- 
prefles his thoughts by words. It is a pidture of the 
ideas in his mind, and of the order, in which they thero 
txift. 

{ The qualities of a good ftyle may be ranged under 
two beads, perfpicuity and ornaments ' It will readily 
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be admitted, that perfplcuity is the fundamental quali- 
tjofa goodftyle. Without this the brighteft orna- 
ments only glimmer through the dark ; and perplex, 
inftead ©f pleafmg the reader. If we be forced to fol- 
low a writer with much care ; to paufe, and to read 
over his fentences a fecond time, in order to underftand 
tliem fully ; he will not pleafe us long. Men are too. 
indolent to relifh fo much labor. Though they may 
pretend to admire an author's depth, after they have 
difcovered his meaning 5 they will feldom be inclined 
to look a fecond time into his book. 

Perfpicuity requires attention firft to fingle words and 
phrafes, and then to the conftru<aion of fentences. When 
confidered with refpe<a to words and phrafes,; it requires 
thefe three quaiiticSf purity, propriety, 2Lnd precj/ion, 1 

Purity and propriety of language are often ufed in- 
difcrirainately for each other ; and indeed they are very 
nearly allied. A diilin(aion however obtains between 
them. Purity is the ufe of fuch words and conftruift- 
ions, as belong to the idiom of a particular language,j 
in oppofition to words and phrafes, which are imported 
from other languages, or which are obfolete, or newly 
coined, or employed without proper authority. ^ Proprie- 
ty is the choice of fiich words, as the beft and moft ef- 
tablifhed ufage has appropriated to thofe ideas, which 
we intend to exprefs by them. It implies a correct and 
happy application of them in oppofition to vulgar or 
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low expreflions, and to words and phrafes, lefs (ignifi* 
cant of the ideas, we intend to convey* Style may be 
pure, that is it may be ftridUy EnglilK without Scotti- 
cifms or Gallicifms,. or ungrammatical expreflions of 
any kind, and yet be deficient in propriety. The 
words may be illy feleAed ; not adapted to the fubjcft^ 
Bor fully expreiSve of the author's meanings He took 
them indeed from the general mafs of Englifh words ; but 
his choice was made without fkilL But flyle cannot 
be proper without being pure ; it is the union of piirity 
and propriety, which renders it graceful and perfpicuous. 

The exafl meaning o£^precifion may be learnt from 
the etymology of the word. It is derived from ** fra- 
^ ctdere^^ to cut oiF 5 and ^fignifies retrenching all fu- 
perfluities, and pruning the expreffion in fuch manner, 
SLs to exhibit neither more, nor lefs, than the ideas, in- 
tended to be conveyedy 

> WordsJ employed to exprcis ideas, may be faulty in 
three refpedls. They may either not exprefs the ideas, 
which the author means, but fome others, which are 
only related ; or they may exprefs thofe ideas, but not 
completely ; or tliey may exprefs them together with 
fomething more, than he intends. Precifion is oppofed 
to thefe three faults ; but particularly to the laft, into 
which feeble writers are very apt to fall. They employ 
a multitude of words, to make themfeves underftood, as 
they think, more diftin^ly ; but they only confound the 
G z 
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reader. The image, as they place it before you, is al- 
ways feen double. When an author tells us of his he- 
ro's courage in the day of battle ; the expreflion is pre- 
cife, and we underftand it fully. But, if from a defire 
of multiplying words he praife his courage and fortitude ; 
at the moment, he joins thefe words together, our idea 
begins to waver. He intends to exprefs one quality 
more flrongly ; but he is in faft exprefling two. Cour^ 
age refifts danger ; fortitude fupports psun. The occa- 
fions of exerting thefe qualities are different ; and, be- 
ing led to think of both together, when only one of 
them fhould engage attention, our view is rendered un- 
ftcady, and our conception of the object indiftuiA. 

The great fource of a loofe ftyle, the oppofite of pre- 
cifion, is the injudicious ufe of words, called fynony- 
mous. Scarcely in any language are there two words, 
that convey precifely the fame idea ; and a perfon, per- 
fe<aly acquainted with the propriety of the language, will 
.^always be able to obfcrve fomething, by which they are 
diftinguiftied, In our language many inflances may be 
given of difference in meaning among words, reputed 
fynonymous ; and, as tlie fubjed is important, we ihall 
point out a few of them. 

Surprifedi ajionifhed^ ama%sJy confounded. We are fur- 
prijfed at what is new or unexpected ; we are aftoniftied 
at what is vaft or great ; we are amazed at what is in- 
comprehenfible ; we are confounded by what is (hock- 
ing or terrible. 
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Pride^ vaniiy. Pride makes us efteem ourfflyes i 
«anit7 makes us deiire the efteem of others*. 

Haughtlnefsf Sfdain. Haughtinefs is founded on a high 
opinion of ourfelves ; difdain on alow opinion of others. 

To weary i to fatigue. Continuance of die fame thing 
wearies us ; labor fatigues us. A man is wearied by 
Handing ; he is fatigued hj walking. 

To abhott to deteji. To abhor imports (imply ftrong 
diilike ; to deteft imports likewife ftrong diiapproba- 
tion. We abhor being in debt ; we deteft treachery. 

To invent^ to dtfcover* We invent things, which arc 
new ; we difcover what was hidden. GaUlaeo invented 
tlie telefcope ; Harvey difcovered the circulation of the 
blood. 

Emirei complete. A thing is entire, when it wants 
none of its parts ; complete, when it wants none of the 
appendages, which belong to it, A man inay occupy 
an entire houie ; though he have not one complete a- 
partment. 

Enoughy fufficient. Enough relates to the quantity, 
which we wilh to have of a thing. Sufficient relates 
to the ufe, that is to be made of it. Hence enough 
commonly fignifies a greater quantity, than fufficient 
does. The covetous man never has enough ; though 
he has, what is fufficient for nature. 
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Thefe are a few among many inftances of ts^brd^iiT 
our language, which by carelefs writers aic apt to be-' 
zniftaken for fynonymous. The more the diftinftion in 
the meaning of fuch words is regarded, the. more accu- 
rately and forcibly fhall we fpeak and write^ 
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jfx Proper conftruflion offentences-is of fuch impDiv*' 
tance in every fpecies of compofition, that we cannot be 
too Rnd: or minute in our attention to it. For, whatevi 
er be the fubjedt, if the fentcnces be conftru^ed in a 
clumfy, perplexed, or feeble manner ; the work cannot 
be read with pleafure, nor even, with profit. But by at- 
tention to the rules, which relate to this part of ftyle> 
we acquire the habit of exprefCng ourfelves with perfpi- 
cuity and elegance ; and> i£ a diforder happen to arife- 
in fome of our fentences, we immediately fee where it 
lies> and are able to refHfy iti. 

The properties moft cffential to a pcrfedl fentence are 
the four following. i. Cleamefs, 2. Unity, 3* 
Strength. 4. Harmony. 

Ambiguity is oppofed to cleamefs, and arifes from 
two caufes ; either from a wrong choice of words, or a 
wrong collocation of them. Of the choice of words as 
far, as regards perfpicuity, we have already fpoken. Q£ 
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tJie coUocadon of them wc are now to treat. From the 
nature of our language a capital rule in the arrange* 
soent of our fentences is, that words or members, moA 
nearly relatedi fhould be placed sw near to each other, 
as poiSble, that ^eir mutual relation may clearly ap« 
pear.) This rule is frequently negleded even by good 
writers. A few inftances will fhow both its importance 
and application. 

/ In the pofition of adverbs, which are ufed to qualify 
the fignification of fomething, which either precedes or 
follows them, a good deal of nicety is to be obierved., 
** By greatnefs," fays Addifon, " I do not only mean 
^ the bulk of any fingle object, but the largenefs of a 
«* whole view." Here the place of the adverb ordy 
makes it limit the verb mtan. <* I do not only mean." 
The quefHon may then be aiked. What docs he more 
than mean \ Had it been placed after hik^ iUU it would 
have been wrong, for it might then be aiked. What is 
meant befide the hulk \ Is it the color, or any other pro* 
perty ? Its proper place is after the word oijeR : " By 
♦« greatnefs I do not mean the bulk of any fingle objed 
<* only ;*' for then, when it is aiked. What does he mean 
more, than the bulk of a fingle objed ; the anfwer 
conies out precifely, as the author intends, " the large- 
«« nefs of a whole view," « Theifin," fays Lord Shafts- 
bury, ** can only be oppofed to polytheifm or athe- 
" ifm." It may be aiked then, is theiim capable of no- 
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thing clfe, except being oppofed to polytheifm or athe-^ 
ifm ? This is what the words literally mean dirough 
the improper collocation of only. He ought to have 
iaid, ** Theififli can be oppofed only to polytheiiin or* 
*• atheifmr** inaccuracies of dlis kind occafion little^ 
ambiguity in common difcourfe, becauie the tone and 
emphafis, ufed by the fpeaker, generally ihake the mean<< 
ing perfpicuous. But in writing, where a perfon fpeaks" 
ta the eye, he ought to be more accurate ; and fo to 
conne<fl adverbs with the words, they qualify, tliat 
his meaning cannot be miflaken on the firft infpec^ 
tion» 

When a circumftance is interpofed in the mrddlc o^ 
afentence, it ibmetimes. requires attention, to place it ixT 
luch manner, as to diveft it of dl ambiguity.* For in*- 
ftanccr *< Arc thefe deiignsi'^ fays Lord Bolingbroke^ 
" which any man, who is bom a Briton, in any circum*^ 
^ fiances, in any fituation^ ought to be afhamed or a«- 
**fraid to avow V Here we arc in doubt, whether the- 
phrafes, " tn any circwnftaneei^ in any Jituationf* be con- 
nedled with << a man bom in Britain ;'' or with that 
man's ^* avowing his defigns*-*' If the latter^ as feems 
moil likely, was intended to be the meaning \ the ar-^ 
rangement ought to be this, " Are thefe defigns, which- 
** any man, who is bora a Briton, ought to be aftiamcd* 
<* or afraid in any circumllances, in any fituation, to- 
w-ayow ?" 
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i dBull more attentk)n is requiflte to a proper cGf 
podtion of the relative pronouns, who^ wbicbf whatf 
nvhofi ; and of all thofe particles, which exprefs tlie con* 
nc<5lion of the parts of ipeech. As all reafoning de- 
pends upon this connedlion, we cannot he too accurate 
with regard to it. A fmall error may dhfcure the 
meaning of a whole fentence ; and even where the mean- 
ing is apparent, yet if thefe relatives be mifplaced ; w© 
always find fomething awkward and disjointed in the 
ftra<5ture of the period. The following paflhge in Bifh- 
©p Sherlock's Sermons will exemplify thefe obfervations ; 
" It Is foKy to pretend to arm ourfelves again<^ the ac- 
^* cidents of life, by heaping up treafures, which nothing 
" can prote(^ us againft, but the good providence of our 
♦' Heavenly Father.'* Which grammatically refers to the 
immediately preceding noim, which here is " treafures ;'* 
and this would convert the whole period into nonfenfe. 
The fentence fliould have been thus conftru<5led ; " It is 
*< folly to pretend by heaping up treafures to aim our- 
** felves againft the accidents of life, againft which 
<* nothing can protetfl us, but the good providence of our 
<< Heavenly fatlier." 

We now proceed to the fecond quality of a well ar- 
i:anged fentence, \yh*cli we termed its Unity. This is a 
capital property. The very nature of a fentence im- 
plies one propofition to be exprefTed. It may confift of 
parts ; but thefe parts muft be fo clofely bound togeth- 
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ers as to make an unpreflion of one objed only upon 
the mind 

To preferve this unity, we muft firft obferve, that 
during the courfe of the fentence the fubjetS fhould be 
changed as little, as poffible. ' There is generally in ev- 
ery fentence fome perfon or thing, i^ich is the govern* 
ing word. This fhould be continued fo, if poffible, 
from the beginning to the end of it. Should a man ex- 
prefs himfelf in this mannei ; " After we came to anchor, 
" they put me on fhore, where I was fainted by all my 
" friends, who received me with the greatefl kindnefs.** 
Though the obje<5ls in this fentence are fufficiently con* 
ne^ed ; yet by Ihifting fo often the fubjedl and perfon, 
tvey they^ /, and who^ they appear in fo difunited a view, 
tliat the fenfe and connedlion are nearly loft. The fen- 
tence is reftored to its proper unity by conftruiting it 
thus ; " Having come to anchor, I was put on fhore, 
<« where I was faluted by all my friends, who received 
« me with the greateft kindnefs." 

The fecond rule is, never crowd into one fentence 
ideas, which have fo litde connedlion, tliat they might 
well be divided into two or more fentences. Violation 
of this rule never fails to difpleafe ^ reader. Its effedt 
mdeed is fo difgufting, that of the two it is the fafeft 
extreme, to err rather by too many fhort fentences, than 
by one, that is overloaded and confufed. The follow- 
m^ fentence from a tranflation of Plutarch will juftify 
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this opinion ; ** Their march," fays the audior> ipeak« 
ing of the Greelra, "-was through an uncultivated coun* 
*' try, whofe favage inhabitants fared hardly, having no 
•• other riches, than a breed of lean fheep, whofe flefh 
"•* -was rank and unfavory by reafon of their continual 
** feeding upon fea-fifh." Here the fubjetS is repeated- 
ly changed. The inarch of the Greeks, the defcrip- 
tion of the inhabitants, through whofe country they 
paffed, the account of their fheep, and the reafon of their 
iheep being difagreeable food, make a jumble of obje<fls, 
flightly related to each other, which the reader cannot 
without coniiderable difficulty comprehend in one view. 

The third rule for preferving tlie unity of a fentence 
is, keep clear of parenthefes in the middle of it. Thefe 
may on fome occafions have a fpirited appearance, as 
prompted by a certain vivacity of thought, which can 
glance happily afide, as it is going along. But in gen- 
■eral their effe<5l is extremely bad ; being a perplexed 
method of dlfpofmg of fome thought, which a writer 
lias not art enough to introduce in Its proper place. It 
is needlefs to produce any inftances, as they occur fo 
frequently among incorred writers. 

The fourth^ rule for the unity of a fentence is, bring 
4t to a full and perfe<ft clofe. It needs not to be obferv* 
£d, that an unfinifhed fentence is no fentence with re- 
-fpe<ft to grammar. But fcntences often occur, which 
ar£ more, than finiflied. When wc have arrived at 
H 
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what we ezpeded to be the conclufion ; when we are 
come to the word» on which the mmd is dacturally kd 
to reft ; unexpededly fome circumftance is added, which 
ought to have been omitted, or di^ied of elfewhere. 
Thus, for bftance, in the foHowing fentence from Sir 
William Temple the adje^ion to die fentence is entire^ 
ly foreign to it. Speaking of Bomet's Theory of tht 
Earth, and Foatenelle's Plurality of Worlds ; « The 
'' " firft," fays he, " could not end his learned treatifc 
«* without a panegyric of modem learning in compari- 
*« fon of the antient ; and the other falls fo grofsiy into 
" the cenfure of the old poetry and preference of the 
** new, that I could not read either of thefe ftrains with- 
" out fome indignation ; which no quality among men 
" is fo apt to raife in me, as felf fufBciency." The 
word '• indignation" concludes the fentence ; for the 
lafl member is added after the proper clofe. 
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E now proceed to the third quality of a corred 
fentence, which we termed Strength. By this is meant 
ilich a difpofition of Ae fereral words and members, as 
will exhibit the'-fenfe to the heft advantage ; as will ren<- 
der the impreffion, which the period is intended to make, 
moft full and complete ; and give every word and ev- 
ery member its due weight and force. ; To the produc* 
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lion of tbis cSeS; petfpicttity and unity are abiblutely 
acicd&ry ; but more is reqoifite. For 9, featence may 
he clear ; it maj alfo be coisp9<ft» or have the requifite 
uojty ; and yet by Home uxiavorable circumftance in 
the fini6lux« it may £^ in that (Irength or livelinefs of 
onpreflioni which a more happy collocation would pro* 
duce. 

/ The firft rule for promoting the ftrength of a fen- 
tence is, take firom it all redundant words. ' Whatev- 
er can be eaiUy fopplied in the mindj is better omitted 
in the expreffion Thus, *< Content with defcrving a tri- 
** umph, he refufed the honor of it," is better than 
*^ Being content with deferving a triumph, he refu&d 
** the honor of it." It is one of the moft ufeful exer- 
cifts on reviewing, what we have written, to contrail 
that circuitous mode of expreflion, and to cut o£F thofe 
ufeleis excrefcences, which are ufually found in a firfl 
draught. But we muft be cautious of pruning fo clofe- 
ly, as to give a hardnefs and drynefs to the flyle. Some 
leaves muft be left to fhelter and adorn the fruit* 

, ' As fentences fliould be cleared of fuperfluous words, 
t;> aifo of fuperfluous members.. Oppofed to tliis is the 
fauU, we frequently meet, the Igift member of a period 
being only a repetition of the former in a diiFerent drefs. 
For example, fpeaking of beauty, " The very firft dif- 
** covery of it," fays Addifon, " ftrikes the mind with 
** inward joy, and fpreads delight tlirough all its facul- 
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ties." In this inftance fcarcely any thlhg is added hy 
the fecond member of the fentence to what was expreflf- 
ed In the firft. Though the flowing ftyle of Addifon- 
may palliate fixch negligence ; yet it is generally true j 
that language, divefted of this prolixity, is more ftrong^ 
and beautifuL 

The fecond rule for promoting the ftrength of afen* 
tcnce is, pay particular attention to the ufe of copula- 
tives, relatives, and particles, employed for tranfition and* 
connection. ■' Some obfervations on this fubje^V, which 
appear ufeful, fhall be ment^oned; 
/ 

What IS termed fplitting of particles, or Separating a 
prepofition from the noun, which it governs, is ever to 
be avoided. / For example, ** Though, virtue borrows- 
" no affiftance from, yet it may often be accompanied 
" by, the advantages of fortune.'* In fuch inftances-- 
we fuiFer pain from the violent reparation of two- things j. 
which by nature are dofely united. 

The ftrength of a fentence is much injured by an un^ 
necefTary multiplication of relative and demonftrattve 
particles. If a 'v^Titer fay, " there is nothing, which 
" difgufts me fooner, than the crgpty pomp of lan- 
** guage j^ he exprefles himfelf lefs forcibly, than if he 
had faid, " Nothing difgufts me fooner, than the emp- 
« ty pomp of language/* The former mode of expref-i. 
fion in tlie introdudion of a fubje»5l, or in laying dowa 
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9 propofition, to which particular attention is demand* 
fd, i$ very proper i tot m ordinary difcourfe the latter 
B far preferaUe.p 

With regard to the relative we flialf only obferve, 
that in converfation and epiftolary wiiting it may be 
omitted; but in compofitions of a ferious or dignified 
kind it (hould conftantly be inferted. 

Gn the copulative particle /7ii^y which occurs fb often» 
feveral oM*er.vations are to be made. It is evident, that 
an unneccfEiry repetition of it enfeebles ftyle. By o-^ 
mitting it we often make a clofer connexion, a quicker 
fucceffion of objeds, than when it is inferted between 
them, ♦* Fenif vidiy vici," exprefles with more fpirit the 
rapidity of conqueft, than if connoEling particles had 
been ufed* When, however,, we wifh to prevent a quick 
tranfition from one obje(ft to another ; and when enumer- 
ating obje(5bs, which we wilh to appear as diftind from 
each other, as poflible *;. copulatives may be multiplied 
with peculiar advantage. Thus Lord Bolingbroke 
fays with propriety, " Such a man might fall a vidim 
** to power ; but truth, and reafon, and liberty, would 

« fall with him." 

/ ' • . 

■ The third rule for promoting the ftrength of a fentence 

Is, difpofe of the princqjal word or words in that part of 

the fentence, where they will make the mod ftriking im- 

"preffion. | Perfpicuity ought firft to be ftudied ;. and 

G 2 
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the nature of our language allows no great liberty* of 
collocation. In general the important words are placed 
at the beginning of a fentence. Thus Mr. Addifon ; 
*« The pleafures of the imagination, taken in their fiill 
*< extent, are not fo grofs, as thofe of fenfe ; nor fo re- 
** fined, as thofe of the underftanding^" This order 
feems to be the moft plain and natural* Sometimes 
however, when we propole giving weight to a fentence^ 
it is ufeful to fuipend the meaning a litde, and then to 
bring it out fuUy at the clofe^ " Thus,'' fays Popej 
" on whatever fide we contemplate Homer, what prin- 
" cipally ftrikes us> is his wondexful invention." 

The fourth rule for promoting the ftrength of fen- 
tences is, make the members of them go on rlfing in 
their importance one above another. , This kind of ar- 
rangement is called a climax, and is ever regarded, as a 
beauty in compofition. Why it pleafes is fufficiently 
evident. In all things we love to advance to what is 
more and more beautiful ratlier, than to follow a retro- 
grade order. Having viewed fome confiderable objeA, 
ive cannot without pain defcend to an inferior circum- 
ftance. « Cansendum efi^' fays Quintilian, " ne decrefcat 
** oratioyetfortiorfuhjungaturaUqaidlnJirmiusJ**' A weaker 
alfertion fhoiild ncver.follow a ftronger one ; and, when 
a fentence confifts of two members, the longeft fhould 
in general be tlie concluding one. Periods* thus, di- 
vided, are pronounced, more eafily ; and, the (hortefl 
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snember being placed firft, we carry it more readily in 
0VBr memory, as we proceed to the fecond, and fee the 
conneflton of the two more clearly. Thus to fay» 
*• When our paflions have forfaken us, we flatter our- 
<* felves with the belief that we have forfaken thcm^' ' is 
both more graceful and more perfpicuous, than to b©» 
gin with the longefl part of the proportion { " We flat- 
«* ter ourfelves with the belief that we have forfaken our 
*< pailxons, when they have forfaken. us.'' 

The fifth rule for conftru(5ting fentences with ftrength 
is, avoid concluding them with an adverb, a prepofition, 
or any infignificant word. By fuch conclufions ftyle is 
always weakened and degraded. Sometimes indeed^ 
where the flrefs and fignificaney reft chiefly upon words 
of this kind, they ought to have the principal place al- 
lotted them. No fault, for example, can be found with 
tliis fentence of Bolingbroke ; " In their profperity my 
" friends fhall never hear of me 5 in their adverfity al- 
•* ways ;'' where n^er and always ^ being emphatical 
words, are fo placed, as to mafke a ftrong impreflion. 
But/ when thefe inferior parts of fpeech are introduced, 
as circumftances, or as qualifications of more important 
words ; they ihould always be difpofed of in the leaft 
confpicuous parts of tlie period. 

We Ihould always avoid concluding a fentence or 
member with any of thofe- particles, which diftinguifh 
the cafes of nouns ; as of, to, from, withy hy. Thus it is 
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much better to fay, «* ATaricc is a crime, ef which wiKr 

•* men are often guilty/' thaa to fiiy, ♦* Avarice is m 

** crime, which wife men are often gmlty <£'* This i^ 

8C phrafeology, which sdl corred writers Qmru 

I 

A complex verb, compounded of a fimple verb and a 

fubfequent prepofition, is alfo an ungraceful conclufion of 
a period ; ; as Bring ahout^ clear ufy ghe overy and many 
others of the fame kind ; inftead of which, if a fimple 
verb be employed, it will terminate the fentence with' 
more ftrengtb- Even the pronoun «/, efpecially when 
joined with fome of the prepofitions, as with ity in ity to iff. 
cannot without violation of grace be the concluiion of a- 
fentence* Any phrafe,. which expreffes a^ circumftance 
only, cannot conclude a fentence without great inele- 
gance. Circumftances indeed are like unlhapely ftones 
in a building, which try the fkill of an artift, where to 
place them with the leaft ofience. We ftiould not crowd- 
too mtany of them togetlier ; but ratlier interiperfe 
them4n iffereot parts of the fentence, joined witli the 
principal words, on which they depend.. Thus, for 
kiftance, when Dean Swift fays, "What I had the hon- 
« or of mentioning to your Lordfhip fometime ago in 
" converfation, was not a new thought ;" thefe two 
circumftances, fometime age and in converfationy which- 
are joined, would have been better feparated thu5 ;- 
" What I had the honor fome time ago of mentioning. 
** to your Lordiliip in converfationJ* 
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^ The iixth and laft rule concerning the ilrengtb of a 
fentence is.this» in the members of it, wBere two things 
are compared or contrafted ;. where either refemblance 
or oppofition is to be exprefled ; fbme reiemblance ia 
the language and conftru^on ought to be obierved* / 
The following paffage from Pope's preface to his Ho- 
mer beautifully exemplifies this rule- "^ Homer was 
** the greater genius j Virgil the better artid ; in the 
** one we admire the man; in the other the work.. 
•< Homer hurries us with a commanding impetuofity ^ 
*< Virgil leads, us with, an attraftive majefty. Homer • 
" fcatters with a generous profufion ; Virgil bellows 
** with a careful magnificence,. Homer, like the Nile, 
" pours out his riches with a fudden overflow ; Virgil, 
•* like a river in its banks, witli a conftant ftream.. 
''When we look upon their machinesj Homer feems 
** like his own Jupiter in his terrors, fliaking Olympus^ 
** fcattering lightnings,, and firing the heavens. Vir- 
*.* gil like, the fame power in his benevolence, counfel- 
*» ling with the Gods, laying plans for empires, and or- 
V dering his whole creation." Periods, thus conftrudt- .. 
^d» when, introduced with propriety, and not too fre- 
quently repeated, have a fenfible beauty. But, if fuch 
a conftru^tion be aimed at in every fentence ; it betrays 
into a difagreeable uniformity, and produces a regular 
jingle in the period, which tires the car, and plainly dif^ 
covers aflfedation* 
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HARMONY. 

X JLAVING ccHifidered fencences v/kh regard to theuf 
meaning under the heads of Perfpicukyy Unity, and 
Strength ; vrc Oaa& now confider them with rdped to 
their found* 

[ In the harmony of periods two things are to he con-* 
fidered* Firft agreeable found or modulation in gene- 
ral without any particular expreffion. Next the found 
fo ordered, as to become expreflSve of the fenfe*/ The 
firil i$ the more common ;. the fecond the fuperior 
beauty. 

The beauty of mvfical conftruftion depenck upon the 
choice and ajrangement of words« Thoie words are 
moft pleafing to the ear, which are compofed of imooth 
and liquid founds, in which there is a proper intermix- 
ture of vowels and conlbuauts without too many barfh 
confonants, or too many open vx>wels in ^cceffion.. 
Long words are generally more pkafmg to the esar, 
than monofyllaUes ; and thofe are the moft mufical, 
which are not wholly compofed of long or ihort fylk- 
bks, but of an intermixture of them ; fuch, as delight^ 
amuf^y velocity i eelerityy heautifuly in^uofity. If the words, 
however, which compofe a fentence,- be ever fo well 
chofen and harmonious 5 yet, if tliey be unfkiliuUy ar* 
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TXRgtdf its mufic is entirely loft. As an inftance of a 
mufical fent^nce, wc may take the followmg from Mil* 
ton ; *^ We fhaU conduct you to a hill fide> laborious 
** indeed at the firft afcent ; but elfe fo fmooth, fo 
** greent fo iiill of goodly profpedts and melodious 
** ibunds on every fide, that the harp of Orpheus was 
** not more charming." Every thing in this fentence 
confpires to render It harmonious. The words are 
well chofen ; lahortotu^ fmooth^ greeny goodly^ meie£* 
^usf cbamung ; and fo happily arranged, that no altera- 
tion can be made without injuring the melody. 

There are two things, on which the mufic of a fen- 
tence principally depends ; thefe are the proper diftribu- 
tion of the feveral members of it, and the dofe or ca- 
dence of the whcde. <•» 

Firft, the diftribntion of the feveral members ibould 
1)C carefully regarded. Whatever is eafy to the or- 
gans of fpeech, is always grateful to the ear. While 
a period advances, the termination of each member 
forms a paufe in the pronunciation j and thefe paufes 
fliould be fo diftributed, as to bear a certain mufical 
proportion to each other- This will be beft illuf- 
trated by examples. <* This difcourfe concerning the 
*** eafmefs of God's commands does all along fuppofe 
"** and acknowledge the difficulties of the firft entrance 
** upon a religious courfe ; except only in thofe perfons 
* who have had the happinefs to be trained up to re- 
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** ligion by the eafy and tn/enfible degrees of a pious 
« and virtuous education.*' This fentence is far from 
being harmoniens ; owing chiefly to this, that there is 
but one paufc in it, by which it is divided into tw'o mem- 
bers ; each of which is fo long, as to require a confide- 
rable flretch of breath in pronouncing it. On the con- 
trary let us obferve the grace of the following pafTage 
from Sir William 'Temple, in which he fpeaks far- 
caffically of man. ^* But, God be thanked, his 
** pride is greater, than his ignorance ; and, what 
*• he wants in knowledge, he fupplies by fufficien- 
•* cy. When he has looked about him as far, as 
" he can, he concludes there is no more to be feen ; 
** when he is at the end of his line, he is at tlie bottom 
*' of the ocean ; when he has fhot his beft, he is fure 
" none ever did, or ever can fhoot better, or beyond it. 
*^ liis own reafou he holds to be the certain meafure of 
*^ truth ; and his own knowledge of what is poffible in 
** nature." Here every thing is at once eafy to the 
breath, and grateful to the ear. We mufl however ob- 
ibrve that, if compofition abound widi fentences, which 
have t0O:many refts, and thcfe placed at intervals ap- 
parently meafured and regular, it is apt to favor of af- 
feflation. 

The next thing, which demands attention, is tlie clofe 
or cadence of the period. The only important rulcj 
which can here be given, is this, when we aim at digni- 
ty or elevation, the found fliould xncreafc to the laft ; 
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die longeft menders of the pmod, and the fiiBeft and 
mod fonoTous words Ikould be referved for tbe con* 
clufion. / As an inflance of this, the following ientence 
of Addifon may be given. " It fills the mind with the 
** largeft variety of ideas ; converfes^th its obje& at 
** the greateft di&ance ; and continues the longeft in 
** a^on without being tired or fatiated with its prop- 
** er enjoyments." Here every reader muft be fenfi- 
ble of beauty in the jud diilribution of the paufes, and 
in the manner of rounding the period, and of bringing 
-it to a fiill and harmonious cloie» 

It may be remarked, that /little words in the conclu» 
^£on of a fentence are as injurious to melody, as they 
>'are inconfiftent with flrength of expreflion. A mufical 
«clofe in our language fcems in general to requgre either- 
the laft fyllable, or tlie laft but one, to be a long fylla- 
'Ijle. '. Words, which confift chiefly of fhort fyllables, as 
ji^ontrary, particular^ retrofpe8r feldom terminate a fen- 
^tence harmonioufly, unlefs a previous run of long fylla- 
>bles have rendered them plea£ng to the ear. 

Sentences however, which are fo conftcuiled, as to 
'make the found always ^ell toward the end, and reft 
-cither on the laft or penult fyllable, give a difcourfe the 
mxit of declamation. If melody be not varied, the ear 
'is foon cloyed with tl* Sentences conftruded in the 
fame manner, widi the paufesat equal intervals, fhould 
^aeicer fncceed each otber. Short icntences muft be 
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Ucnded with bng and fwelling ones».to render difcoiu^ 
fprightly as well» as magnificent*/ 

We now proceed to treat of a higher ^cies of har» 
mox^y i/the found adapted to the fenfe. Of this we 
may renvirk two degrees. Firfl the current of found 
fuited tp the tenor of a difcourfe. Next a peculiar re- 
femblance efFefted between fome objed and the founds, 
that are employed in defcribing it. / 

Sounds have in many refpe6ls an intimate corret 
pondence with our ideas ; partly natural, partly pro- 
disced by artigcial afTociations. Hence any one modu- 
lation of found, continued, ftamps on flyle a certain 
character and expreflion. . Sentences, conftrudled with 
Ciceronian fulnels, excite an idea of what is important, 
magnificent, and fedate. But they fuit no violent paf- 
fion, no eager re.afomng, no familiar addrefs. Thefe 
re<iuire meafures brifker, eafier, and Qften more abrupt. 
It were as abftird to write a panegyric and an invedlive 
in a ftyle of the f^me cadence, as to fet the words of a 
tender love fong to Ac tune of a warlike march. 

Befide the general correfpondence of the current of 
found with the current of thought a more particular e)Cr 
predion of certain objeds by refembling founds may be 
attempted. In poetry this refemblance is chiefly to be 
fought. It obtains fometimes indeed in profe compo* 
Ction ; but there in an inferior degree,. 
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y 
/ Ifhc founds of words may be employed for reprdenN 

mg chiefly three clafles of objects ; firft otlier founds ii 

(econdly motions ; and thirdly the emotions and pa£> 

fions of the mind. / 

In moft languages the names of many particular 
founds are fo formed, as to bear fome refemblance of 
the found, which they fignify ; as with us the whtftUng 
of winds, the lu%% and humot infers, the hlfi of ferpents; 
and the cfafb of falling" ^bef ; and many other in* 
ftances, where the name is plainly adapted to the foundry 
it reprefents. A remarkable example of this beauty 
may be taken from two paffages in Milton's Paradiie 
tjoft ; m one of which he defcribes the found, made by 
tfae opening of the gates of hell ; bi the other, that 
made by the opening of the gates of heaven. The con- 
trail between the two exhibits to great advantage the 
drt of the poet.' The firft is the opening of heU's gates j 



-On a Cudden opien fly 



With impetuous recoil and jarring found 
The infernal doors ; and on their hinges grate 
Harih thunder* . ■ ■ ■ , 

Obferve the fmoothnefs of the other j 



-Heaven opened wide 



Her ever during gates, harmonious found ! 
On golden hinges turning* > 

' In the fecond place the found of words is fre« 
cpiently employed to imitate motion ; as it is fwift 
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or ftw, violent or gentlcf oniform or interrupted,, 
fafy or accompanied with effort. / Jtetween found and 
modon there is no natund a&iity yytt in the imagi«- 
nation there is a ftrong one ; as is evident from the 
connedlion between muiic and dancing.. The poet can 
Aerefbre give us a. lively idea.of the kind. of motion, he 
would defcribe, by the help of founds, which in our 
imagination correfpond with that motion*. Long fyU. 
kblcs naturally excite an idcap{ik)W.mouon { as in thiA^. 
lineof Yirgily 

<Sa£ iirter fele BMi^^ i4 Ixraclua tolJUfi^ 

A focceflion of jQiortfyllaUes gives the ImprefEbn ofr 
^utt^k motion ; as, 

^ed fug^t kaercBL, ftij^ixreporal^ile t«m|ftis» 

The works of Homer and Virgil abound with in— 
fiances of this beauty ; which are fo often quoted, and; 
fo well known, that it is unneceffary to produce them*. 

The third fet of objedls, whicL the foimdof words is 
capable of repiefenting, confiRs of onotidns and paf* 
iions of the mind*. Between fenfe and found there ap- 
pears to be no natural refemblance. But, if the ar- 
rangement of fyllables b7 their found alone recall one 
fet of ideas more readily, than another ;. and difpofc 
the mind for entering into that aifedtion, which the poet 
intends to faife ; fuch arrangement may with propriety 
he faid to refemble the fenfe. Thus, when pleafure^ioy. 
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and agreeable objeAs are defcribed by one, who feels 
his fubjedl ; the language lutorallj runs iafmooth, li« 
4^id| and flowing numbers. / 

— — — — Nimquc ipfa decoram 
Csfariem nato genctriz, lumenqne jareiitaB- 
Purpureum, et betos ocvlis afflarat honores. 

Brifk and lively fenfations cxad quicker and more 
animated'numbers»- 

1 .1 1 ■ J uvenum Tnanus emicat ardens- 
Ijttus in Heiperium. 

* Melancholy and gloomy fubjeAs are naturally con* 
sie6ted vAA flow meaiures and' long words. 

In thofe deep folitudes and awful cells, 
Where heavenly pcniive contemplation dwells. 

Abundant inftances of this kind are fuggefted by a 
moderate' acquaintance with good poets^ either antient 
or moderni 



ORIGIN AM NATURE OF FIGURATIVE 
LANGUAGE. 

Jl IGURES mfty be deTcribed to be that language, 
which is pr9mpted either by the imagination or paflions* 
They are commonly divided by rhetoricians into two 
great claflesi figures of wordsy and figures of thought. 
L2 
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The former are commcmly called tropes, and confift Sh 
a word's beiiig ufed to fignify fomething di£feretit fiom. 
its original meaning./ Hence, if the word be changedi 
the figure is deftroyed. Tfausi for tn(buu:e» ** Light 
•• arifeth to the uprf^t in d^kodsJ' Here the trope 
confifts in ** light said darknefs^ not being Giken hteral- 
1/, but fubftituted-for comfort suid adverfity ; to which- 
conditions of life they are fuppofed to bcarfome refem- 
blance. The other clafs^ termed figures of thought^v 
fuppofes the figure to confift in the ientiment only^ 
while the words are ufed in their literal fenfe d as in ex- 
clamations, interrogations^ apoftrophes, ana compari*' 
ions ; where, though the words be varied, or tranfiatecfc 
from one language into another, the fame figure is ftiit 
preferved. This diftindlion however is of fmall im» 
portance ; as prance cannot be allifled by it $ nor i» 
it always very perfpicuous. 

Tropes are derived in part from the barrennefs of 
language j but principally from the influence, whid^ 
the imagination has over all language. The imagina- 
tion never contemplates any one idea or objed, as £&> 
gle and alone ; but as accompanied by others, whick 
may be confidered, as its accefibries. Thefe acceffories 
often operate more forcibly upon the mmd, than the* 
iprincipal idea itfelf. They are perhaps in thdr nature 
more agreeable ; or more familiar to our conceptions ; 
Qg lonind ]yB of a gieater variety of important circuii»« 
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fimccs. Hence the name of the acceflory or Tcorreft 
-pondoit idea ts Atbftituted ; although the principal hat. 
a. proper and well known name of its own. ThnS) for 
example, when we defign to point out the period, in 
which a ftate enjoyed moft reputation or glory, we 
might eafily employ die proper words for cxprcffing- 
this ; but, as this in our imagination is readily conned- - 
ed with the flburifhing period of a plant or tree, we pre- 
fer this correfpondent idea, and fay, " The Roman 
«< Empire flburifhed moft under Auguftus.'* The 
leader of afadion is aplab expreffion ; but, becaufe 
the head is the principal part of the human body, and 
is fuppofed to dired sdl the animal operations ; refting 
on thb refemblance,.we fay, " Catiline was the head of 
" his party •?* 

We fhall nowexamiiaie, why tropes and figures con^ 
tribute to the beauty and grace of ftyle. / By them lan- 
guage is enriched, and made more copious. Hence 
words and phrafes are multiplied for ezpreflmg all forts 
^ ideas ; for defcribing even the fmalleft di&rences y 
the niceft ffaades and colors of thought ; ii^ch by prop-^ 
er words alone cannot pofSbly be expreffed. Tliey al- 
io give dignity to ftyle, which is degraded by the fa*- 
miliarity of common words*. Figures have the £une ef'» 
§c6L on langiRige, that a rich and fplendid apparel has 
cm a perfon of rank and dignity. In profe composi- 
tions a0£laace of this kind is o&en. requifite ; to poet^ 
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ly it is eflential. To £17, « the fun rifes*'' is common 
and trite ;. but it becomes a magntfioeat imageyas^ex*- 
preffed bj Thompfim ; 

Bht yonder coffies the powerful king of da/ 
Rejoicing in theeaft, * 

/ Figures fumifh the pleafure of enjoying two objeds» 
prefented at tHe fame time to ouf view, without confu- 
fion ; the principal idea together with its accefTory, 
which gives it the figurative appeaiance./ When,, for 
example, inftead of " youth,V we fay, " the moming of 
« life ;'* the fancy is inflantly entertained with all tHe^ 
correfponding circumftances between thefe two objedls.- 
At the fame inftant we behold a certain period of hu- 
man life and a certain time of the day fo conneded,. 
that the imagination plays between them with delight,. 
and views at once two fimilar obje^s without embar-- 
raiTment. 

' Figures are aUb' attended' with* the additional advan^ 
tage of giving us a more clear and (hiking view of the 
principal obje^, than if it were expreffed in fimpk 
tbrms, and freed from it acteffory idea; ^ They exhibit 
the objedb, on which thfey are'cmployed, in a piaurefque 
form ; they render an abftrafif conception in fome de* 
gree an objed' of fenfe 5 they furround it with circum- 
ftances, which enable the mind to lay hold of it fteadJ^ 
ly, and to contemplate it fully. By a well adapted figufe 
CYca conviftion is afiifted;. and a truth is impreffed \xp^ 
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on tlie mmd with addidoxud livelinefsrand ftrce*. Thus 
in the fbllowtng paffiige of Dr. Ydung ;. <^ When w« 
^ <fip too deep in.pleafbret, we always ftir a fedimeatf 
^ that render»«ic impure and noxious/' Vfhcst an im* 
age prefitnts fuoh a. refemhlance between a. moral and 
a feniible idea, it ferves^ like an argument from anaIo«^ 
g7» to enforce what the author advances^ and to indnce 
belief. 

/ All tropes being founded' on the rdation, which one 
object bears to another^ the name of the one may be 
fubftituted for that of the other ; and by this the ti* 
▼acity of the idea is generally increafed. The relation 
between a caufe and its eflfed is one of the firft and 
moil obvious. lience the caufe is fometimes figura- 
tively put for the eflfedL Thus Mr. Addifon, writii^ 
of Italy, fays, 

BldiTomsr and fruitf, and ftowert togttbef*rii«> 
And the wEole year iin gay confufion lict.. 

Here the <*1rha]e year*' is plainly meant to ii^iufj 
Ae pradmaionfr of the.year* Thc.efibft isaUb cAeii 
put for the caufe ; as " grey hairs'^ for *« old age».'' 
which produces grey hairs ; and «* ihade" for the 
* trees," which caufe the fhadc. . The relation between = 
the container and tiie tMng contained is fo intimate and. 
apparent, as naturally to give rife to tropes.. 

— — — — Ilk in^iger baulk 
Sguzxiantem patcrao^ et pleno fe prpluit auro^ 
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' Where it is obvioas, that the cup and gol<f atQ* 
put for the liquory contained in the golden cup. The 
name of a country is often ufed to^^ fignify its inhabit- 
ants. To pray for the afiiftsuiceof Heaven is the £xaie 
with praying fbr the aififlsmce of God| who is in Heav* 
en. The relation between a fign and the thing fignifi*' 
ed is another ibiux:e of txx>pesr Thus^ 

Cedant araia togpt ; coMcdat Uiirea Ungiue. 

Here t&e <> toga/^ whicE b the badge of the civit^ 
profeflionsy and the ** hxard,*^ that of military honors,/ 
are each of them put for the civil and zniliCarycharadt-* 
fan themfelves. Tropes, founded on thefe feveral rela- 
tions of cai^e and ejBfed, contsuner and' contained, figni' 
and thing fignified,. are Called by the name of me- 
tonomy.' ' 

When a trope i^ foundtd^ on the relation between^ 
aA antecedent and its confequent, it is called a metalep-^ 
fb } as in the Roman phraie, "fiiit," or «*vixit,V to- 
figniify that one was dead*- ** Fuit Ilium et iHgens glo-- 
•« ria Tcucrum" ciprcflcs that the glory of Troy is 
no more.' 

When the whole is put for a part, or a part for the 
whole ; a genus for a fpecies, or a ipecies for a genus ; 
the iingular number for the plural, or the plural for 
the fmgular; in general, when any thing lefs, or 
any thing more, is put fbr the precife- object meant ^ 
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the ^ure IS then termed a fynecdoche. / We &7, for 
inftance, " A fleet of fo many fail'* inftead of fo manjr 
« Alps ;" we frequently ufe the « head" for the ^ per- 
« fon," the « pole" for the *« e^rth," the « waves" for 
^e « fea,** An attribute is often ufed for its fubjedl ; 
as « youth and beauty" for the " young and beautiful ;** 
and fometimes a fubjeft for its attribute. But the re- 
lation, by far the moft fruitful of tropes, is finulitude> 
•:which,is the fole foundation of xpet^pho^. 



/M. 
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.ETAPHOR is founded entirely on the refenu 
Uance, which one obje6^ bears to another. It isthere^ 
fore nearly allied to fimile or .companion j and is in- 
deed a comparifonin ao;ibridged form. / When we fay 
of a great nunifier^ ^he upholds the ftgtej like a pillar^ 
•* ^hich fupports the weight of an edifice," we evidently 
fnake a comparifbn ; but, when we fay of him, he is 
^* the pillar of the ftate," it becomes a noetaphor. 

Gf all the Figures of fpeech none approaches Co near 
to painting, as metaphor. It gives light and flrength 
to defcription ; makes intelle^al ideas in fome de- 
gree vifible by giving ^hem color, fubftance, and feii- 
fible qualities. To produce this cScSt however a deli- 
cate hand is requifite ; for by alittleinaccwacy we may 
iatrofLucfi confuflpn.iaflead of {n:t>moting peifp^^uity,. 
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Several roks therefore muft be given for the propd* 
mass^ement of meteors. 

The firft rule rcfpeSmg metaphors is^ they muft be 
fuited to the nature of the fubjed. ; neither too nume- 
rous, nor too gay, nor too elevated for it; we muft 
neither attempt to force the fubjed by the ufe of them 
into a degree of elevation, not congruous to it; nor on the 
contrary fufier it to fell below its proper cKgnity . Some 
metaphors are beautiful in poetry, whichivould be un- 
natural in prole ; fome are graceful in orations, which 
would be highly improper in hiftorical or philofophical 
compofitibns. Figures are the drefkof fentiment. They 
Ibould confequently be adapted to the.ideas, which they 
are intended to adom. 

The fecond rule refpeds the choice of bbjefts, whence 
«jetaphors are to be drawn. The field for figurative 
'language is very wide. AH nature opens her ftores 
and allows us to colled them without reftraint. 
But we muft beware of ufing fuch aUufions, as raife 
in the mind difagreeable, mean, low, or dirty ideas. 
To render a metai^or perfed, it muft not oidy be apt^ ^ 
1>ut pleafmg ; it muft entertain as well, as enlighten. 
Dryden therefore can hardly efcape the imputation of a 
very unpardonable breach of delicacy, when he ob» 
ferves to the Earl of Borfct, feat « fome bad poems 
" carry their owners' marks about them ; fome brand 
-<< or other on this ifl^^^fOrtkttMr,; thatUisnotraioas* 
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^nAo are the owners of the eaide.'* Tlie noftp leafing 
metaphors are deriyed from the frequent occurrences 
of art and nature, or from tfaeinvil txaafii&ons and cu£^ 
4onis of mankind. Thus how ezpreflnre, yet at the 
ifimie time how familiar* is the image, which Otway 
has put into the mouth of Metellus in his play of Caius 
Itfarius, where he calls Sulpiclus 

TlMt asd wild boU. ^hfim Marios lets iopfe 
'On each occafioo, when he'd make Rome feel htm. 
To toft our lavs and Ubeitict 10 the air. 

/ In die durd ^ace a metaphor fliould be founded on 
-» refemblance, which is clear and (hiking, not far fetch- 
•cd, nor difficult to be difcovered. ^Harih or forced met- 
aphors are idways cfifpkafing, becaufe they perplex 
die reader, andinflead of iUuHrating the thought rexb» 
•der it intricate and confufed. Thus, for inftance, Cow« 
ley, ^leaking of his miftrefs, exprefles himfelf in the fot 
lowing forced and obfcure verfes. 

Wo to her ftubborn heart ; if once mine come 

Into the fcllisame room. 
Twill tear and blow up all within, 
Like a granada, fliot into a magazine. 
Then (hall love keep the aihes and torn parts 
Of both oar broken hearts. ; 
Shall out of bofth one new one make s 
"From hers the aHoy, Arom mine the metal take:; 
^r of her heart he from the flames Will fia4 
Bat little left behind ; 
K 
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Mint only will remain entire ; 
No drofs wag there, to peri(h in the fire. 

Metaphors, borrowed from any of the fcrences, efpe- 
cially from particular profeffions, arc almoft always 
faulty by their obfcurity. / 

In tlie fourth place Wfi maft ncTcr jumble metaphori- 
cal and plain language together ; never conftrudl a pe* 
riod fo, that part of- it muft be underftoodmetaphorical- 
ly, part literally ; which always produces confufion*. 
The works of Offian afford an inftance of the fault, we 
are now cenfuring. <« Trothal went forth with rthe 
** ftream of his people, but tliey-mct a rock j for Fing^ 
*' flood unmoved ; broken they rolled back from his 
"fide. Nor did they, roll in iafety^ the fpearoftl^ 
" .king puifued their flight.' ' The metaphor at the bo* 
ginning is beautiful ; the "ftream," the "unmovejl 
** rock," the <<.waves rolling back broken," arc exprefH- 
ons in the proper and confiftent language of figure j 
but in the end, when we are told, *< they did not roll 
« in fafety, becaufe the fpear of the king purfu- 
« ed tlieir flight," the literal meaning is injudi- 
cioufly mixed with the metaphorj they are at the fame 
moment prefented to us, as waves that ro//, and 3js men, 
that may he fur/uej 9nd.^a;otmJeJ iy>a^ear. 

In tlie fifth place take care not to make two .differ- 
ent metaphors meet on the fame objeft, Tkis, .which 
is called mixed metaphor, as one of the groffeft abufes 
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iff ibis figure. ' Shakefpeare's expreffiooy for example, 

'*^to take arms againft afea of troubles," makes a moft 

unnatural medlj, and entirely confounds the ixnagina- 

tion. More. correAwriterSf than 'Shakefpeare, arefome^ 

times guilty of this error. Mr. Addifon fays, ** There 

<< is not a fingle view of human nature, which is not 

'" fufficient to extinguifh the feeds of pride." Here a 

vUw is made to extingut/b, and to esetmgidjh feeds* 

r 

f In examining the propriety of metaphors it is agood^ 

xtde, to form a pidure of them, and to confider how 

t&e parts agree, and what kind of figure, the whole pre- 

fentsi when delineated with a penciL 

Metaphors in the fbcth place fhoul^ not be crowded 
together on the fame objed; ' Though each of them 
be diftin<ft ; yet, if they be heaped on one anbther, they 
produce confufion. * The following paffage from Hor- 
ace wll exemplify this observation ;' 

Motum ex Mctello confule civicum - 
Scllique caufas, et vitia, et modos, 

Ihidiiimqve fcrtiinae, gravcfque 

Principum amicitias, et arma 
Nondum cxpiatis unda cruonbus, , 
FSertculonib plenum opUs aleae, 

Tra(Sbu,et incedift per ignes 

Suppolitos cineri dulofo- 

This paf&ge, though very poetic^ is rendered harfb 
and obfcure by three diilind metaphors crowded to^ 
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gether. Firft> << arma unSa cruonhi nondmn ii^ldtts ;**' 
aext, " o^ plenum pertculofs oUa;^* and then, ** inccdi^. 
** fer Ignesfupp^tos cineri ddojo^* 

The laft rule concerning meti^hors is, they fliould 
not be too far pnrftied. For, when the refemblance, 
trhich is. the foundation of the figure, is long dwelt up- 
on, and carried into aU its minute circumflances, an al-^ 
legor^ is produced inftead of a metaphor ;. the reader 
if wearied, axid the difconsie becomes obfcure*. This. 
m termed finuaix^ a jnet^^r* Dr« Youfl^, whole 
imagiaatioa was more diflingiu&ed by ftrength, than 
delicacy, is often guilty of running down his metaphorsi^ 
Sjpeaking of old age, he fays, it fliould 

Walk thoughtfol on the fitext, folemn fliore 

Of that vaA oc^an, it «nufl fail fo fooa ; 

And put good works on board ; and wait the wind^ 

^iiat &orti/ blows us into worlds unknown. 

The two firA lines are uncommonly beautiful ; but,^ 
when he continues the metaphor by " putting good 
^ works on board, and waiting the wind," it is flrain-^ 
ed, and finks in dignity* 

Having treated of metaphor, we fhall conclude this, 
chapter with a few words concerning aUeg<»y^ 

An allegory is a continued metaphor ; as it is the 
repreientation of one thing by another, that refembles 
it. Thus Prior makes Emma defcribe her conftancy 
to Henry in the following allegorical manner l 
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Did I but purpofe to embark with thee 
On the fmooth furface of a fummer** fca. 
While gentle zephyrs play with profpcrous gales* 
And fortune's favov fills the fweUing fails ; 
Bat would forfake the (hip, and mak^ the ihore, 
When the windl* whilUe, and the tenipefU roar f 

/' The fame rules, that were given for metaphors, may 
be applied to allegories on account of the affinity be- 
tween thenu The only, material difference beiide the. 
one being fhoxt aad the other prolonged i% that a -me- 
taphor always e]q>lain$ itielf by the words, that are con** 
ne^ed with it in their proper and literal meaning ; as^ 
when we fay, ** Achilles was a lion ;V « an able minify 
*♦ ter is the pillar of the ftate." Uion and pillar are 
here fufficiently.mt6rprete|^by the mention of Achilles 
and the minifter, which are joined to them ; but an al- 
legory may be allowed to (land leTs connected with the 
literal meaning ; the interpretation not being fo plains - 
ly pointed oift, but left to our own reflexion. 
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^YPEJIBOLE confifts in magnifying an obje(5l be- - 
ypnd its natural bounds. This figure occurs very fre- 
quently in all languages even in common convcrfation. 
As fwift, as the wind 5 as white, as fnow ; and our 
ufiial forms of compliment are in general extravagant - 
K a 



hyperboles^ From habit ho^^ver thefe ezaggeta£ecE 
ezpreffions are ieldom confidered, as hyperbofical* 

Hyperboles are of two kmds ; fach, as are employed 
in defoiption, or fuch» as are fuggefted by pafHon*./ 
Thofe zxt far beil, which are the effeA of paflion ;. 
fmce it not only gives rife t» the moft dariag figures, 
bat often renders them juft and natutal. Hence the 
followmg parage in Kfikon, though extremdf hyper* 
boBcsdy contains nothing, but what is natural and prop* 
er. It exhibits the mind of Satan agitated by rage and 
dei^air. 

Me mifcr^le ! Which way (hall I fly 
Infinite wrath, and infinite defpair ? 
Which way I fly is hcU ; myfclf am hell; 
And in the lowed depth a lower deep. 
Still threatening to devour me, opens wide« 
To which the hell, I fuffer, feems a Heaven. 

In fimple defcription hyperboles muft be employed 
with more caution. When an earthquake or f^orm h 
defcribed, or when our imagination is carried into the 
midft of a battle, we can bear ftrong hyperboles with- 
out difpleafure. But, when only a woman in grief is 
presented to our view, it is impoffible not to be difguft-^ 
ed with fuch exaggeration, as the following, in one of 
our dramatic poets ; 

I found her on the floor 
fa all the ftorm of grief, yet beautiful', 
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That, were the world on BtCt they night have drown'd . 

The wrath of Heaven, and foench'd the adi^tj rain. 

This is mere bombaft. The perfon hexiel^ who kc 
bored under the diftrading agitations of grief, might be 
permitted to exprefs herfelf in ftrong hyperbole ; but 
the fpedatori who defcribes her, cannot be allowed equal 
liberty. The juft bomidary of this figure caimot be at 
certained by any precife role. Good fenfe and an ac-^ 
curate tafte mvft afcertsan the limit, beyond whtch, if it 
^s, it becomes extravagant. 
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£ proceed now to tboie figures, which lie alto* 
gether in the thought, the words being taken in their 
conunon and literal fenfe. We ihall be^ with per- 
fonification, by which life and adion are attributed to 
ihaniihate obje^s. All poetry even in its moft humble 
form abounds in this figure. From profeit islar from 
feeing excluded j nay, even in common conterfatioifl 
frequent approaches are made to it. When we lay, the 
earth thir/fs for rain, or the RMs/mtk with plenty ;. 
when ambition is faid to be refiiefsf or a dfiiea& to be 
deceitful \ fuch exprefSons fhow the facility, with which 
the mind can accommodate the properties of Kvjn^ 
creatures to things inanimate, or abftrajfl conceptions. 
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There are tlirce diflerent degrees of this figure r/ 
which 4t is requifite to diftinguifli^ia' order to determine 
the propriety of its ufe. - The firft is, when fome of the 
properties of living creatures are afcribed to inanimate 
objeds; the fecond, when thofe inanimate objedls are 
defcnbedy as aftihg like fuch, as have life ; and the 
third, when thfey are exhibited, either as fpeaking to us,'. 
or as liftenihg to what we fay to them^. ' 

The firft and loweft degree of thb figure, which con-v 
Ms in afcribing to inanimate objects fome of the qual-. 
ities of living creatures, raiies the ftylefo little, xhat the* 
hambleft difcourfe admits it without any force. Thus > 
**^a raging ftorm, a deceidul difeafe, a cruel di&fter,"" 
Sffe fslmiHar expreflions. This indeed is fo obfcure a de« - 
gree of perfonification, that it might perhaps be properly* 
ckiied with fiilhple my^taphors^which almoft efcap^ our - 
obferyation. ^ 

The fecond degree of this figure is, when we repre- - 
fent inanimate objeds a<5ling like thofe,- that have life* « 
Here we rife a ftep^ higher, and the perfonification be- - 
comes fenfible. According to the nature of the a^ion, , 
which we afcribo to thofe inanimate objj^iftsi and to the ^ 
particularity, with which we dcfcribe it, is the ftreng^ . 
of the figure. When purfued to a confiderable length, 
it belongs only to. ftudied harangues j when flightly 
touched, it may be admitted iiito Icfs elevated compo- - 
fixions. Cicero, for example, fpeaking of the cafesy*. 
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where kaiing a man b lawfiil id fdf deftnee, v&s tW 
f^owmg expreffinns ; ** ABqmmb nokh glt^ut nd or-^ 
** ^^demkm hominem at ipftfierrifftur kgUw.** Here the 
Iaw$ are beautifidly pexfonified» as reaching forth tfaeitf 
hand, to give us a fword for putting a num to death. 

In poetry perfonifications of this kind are extremely 
frequent, and are indeed the life and foul of it. In the 
defcriptions of a poet, who has a lively fancy, every thing 
28 animated. Horner^ the father of poetry, is remark- 
able for the ufe of this figure* War, peace, darts, riv^ 
ers, every thing in fhort k alive in his writings. The 
&me is true <^ MiltOQ and Shakefpesure. No perfonifi- 
cation. is more ftrikhlg^ or idftroduced on a more proper 
occaiion, than the fotiowing of bfilton upon Eve's eating 
the forbidden fruit i 

So faying, her f afh hand in et!l hoiir 
Forth reaching to the fruit, fhe pluck'd, flic ate $; 
Earth felt the wound, and nature from her feat. 
Sighing thro' all her worlcs, gave figns of wo> 
That all was loH. 

The third and higheft degree of this figure is yet to- 
be mentioned ; when inanimate objeds are reprefented^ 
not only as feeling and aj^ling, but as ipeaking to us, or 
liftenin^, while we addrefs theiK«. This is the boldeft of 
all rhcftorical figures ; it is the ftyle of ftfong paffion 
only } and therefore fhould never be attempted, except 
when, the mind is confiderably heated and agitated*. 
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Milton affords a very beamiful exanqile of this figure: 
in that moving and tender addrefs^ which Eve makes 
to Paradife immediately before fhe is compelled tm* 
leave it» 

Oh> unexpected ftrolcc, worfc than of death I 
Muft I thus leave thee, Paradife ? Thus leave 
Thee, native foil ; thefe happy walks and ihades^ 
fit haunt of Gods ; where I had hope to fpend 
Quiet, though fad, the refpite of that day, 
Which muft be* mortal to us both ? O flowers. 
That never will in other climate grow, 
My early vifiutioa, andmy laft 
' At even ; which I bred up with4ender hand 
From your . fir(t opening badi, and gave you names ; ^ 
Who now fliall rear you to the fun, or rank 
Your tribes, and water from the ambrodal fount i 

This is the real language of nature and of- female 
paffion.. 

In the management of this fort of pcrfonification two- 
rules are to be obferved. Firil, never attempt it,.un— 
lefs prompted by ftrong paflion, and never continue it, 
^en the paffion begins to fubfide.. T^ fecond rule 
is, never perfonify anobjedlj which has not fome digni-- 
ty in itfelf, .and which is incapable of making a proper 
figure in the elevation, to which we raife it. To ad*^ 
drefs the body of a deceafed friend is natural j but to 
addrefs the clothes, which he wore, introduces low and^ 
degrading ideas. So likewife addrefling thcw ieveral' 
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•parts of the body, as if they were animated, is not a- 
greeable to the dignity of paflion. For this reafon the 
•following paffagc in Pope's Eloifa to Abelard is liable 
-10 cenfnre. 

Dear fatal name, reft ever uarcvcaVd, 
Nor pafs thcfc lips, in holy £lencc fcal'd. 
Hide it, my heart, within that clofe difguifei 
'Where, mix*d with Gods, his lov*d idea lies ; 
O, write it not, my hand j-^his name appears 
Already written — blot it out, my tears. 

Here the name of Abelard is firft perfonified ; which, 
as the name of a peribn often (lands for the pcrfonhim- 
felf, is expofed to no objection. Next Eloifa perfbnifies 
her own heart ; and, as the heart is a dignified part of 
the human frame, ^.nd is often put for the niind, this 
alfo may pafs without cenliire. Bat, when flie addrei^ 
fes her hand, and tells it not to write his name, this is 
'forced and unnatural. Yet the figure becomes ft ill 
-worfe, when fiie exhorts her tears to blot out, what her 
hand had written. The two laft lines are indeed alto- 
gether unfuitable to the tendemefs, which breathes 
through the reft of that inimitable poem. 

Apostrophe is an aiddrefs to a real perfon ; but 
one, who is either abfent or dead, as if he were, 
-prefent, and'liftening to us. This figure is in boldnefs 
a degree lower, tlian perfbnificatlon ; fince it requires 
tlefs effort of imagination to fuppofepcrfons prefent^ who 
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are dead or abfent, than to axumate infeafiMe bciagn 
snddireftonr difoonrietotbem. The posqas of Offian 
abound in beautiful inftances of this figure. *f Weep on 
^< the rocks of roaring winds, O Maid of Iniftoi^ 
** Bend thy fiur head over the waves, thou fairer, than 
** the ghoft of the hiUs, when it moves in a funbeamat 
•• noon over the fijencc of Morven. He is fallen. Thy 
-** youth is Um 9 pal^ beneath thefwprd of Cuchullin.'* 
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ComparifQ^ or Cnule is, when the re&mblanci^ 
lyetweieiii t^o objc& is exprefled in fanat and ufually 
f^urfiied more fully, tfaaa die nature of a metaphor ad> 
mits. As when we fay, ** The actions of princes are 
*< like thpie great tivers, the courfe of which every one 
** beholds, but their fprings have been tsea by few.^ 
This fbort inftance will (how that ahappy comparifon is 
a fort offparkling ornament, which adds laftre and 
beauty to difcourfe. 

All comparifons may be reduced under two heads ; 
ex^mnlng and mbeili/bing comparifons* For, when a 
writer compares an objed with any other thing, it aU 
'ways i% or ought to be, with a view to n&ake wb under- 
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Ibnthhzt objeS more clewly, «r to rciader it more pleaf- 
>ihg. Even ^bftradt reafoning admits explaining com- 
jwudfons. For inftance> the diftin^ion between the pow- 
ers of fenfe and imagination is in Mr. Harris's Hermes 
lllttftrated by a fimile $ " As wax/* fays he, " would 
** not be adequate to the purpofe of Cgnature, if 
" It had not the power to retain as well, as to receive 
. «' the impreffion ; the fame holds of ihe foul with re- 
"<< fpeft to fenfe and k&agixxatson* Senfe is .its receptive 
-•« power, and imagination -its retentive. Had itfcnfe 
'*« without imagination, it "vtrould not be as wax, but as 
•*' water ; where, though all impreflions be inftantly 
•^•* made, yet as foon, as they are made, they are lofL" 
Jn comparifoiis of this kind perfpicuity ^d ufefulnefi 
:mt chiefly to be Andied. . 

IBut embellilhing comparifoas are thofe, which mofl: 
frequently occur. RefemUance» it has been obfervedj 
is the foundation of this figure. Yet refemfeknce muft 
.not be takei3t in too ftri^ a fenfe for aflual iimilitude. 
Two objedl may raife a train of concordant ideas in the 
> ;inind, though they refemble each other, ftridlly fpeak- 
•ing, in nothing. Tor example, to defcribe the nature 
.of foft and melancholy mufic, Ofllan fays, " The mufic 
** of Carryl was, like the memory of joys, that are paft, 
'" pleafant and mournful to the /bul." This is t^ppy 
and delicate ; yet no kind of mufic bears any refem- 
blaace to. the memoryof paft joys. 
L 
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We fhMI now coxi&d^i, when comparifocis trmf be 
introduced with prdprietj. Smce they are the language 
of imagination rather, than of pai&oay ^ author cs^ 
karcfiy commit a greater fault, than in the midft of 
pafHon to introduce a fimile. Our isrriters of tragedies 
often err in tliis re^e£t. Thu$ Addifon in his Cato 
makes Fortius, juft after Lucia had bid him farewell ** 
for ever, expf efs himfelf in a ftudied comparifon. 

Thus o*er the dying kmp the unfteady flame 
Hangi quivering on a point, leaps off by fits, 
And falls again, as loath to quit its hold. 
Thou mud not go ; my foul Aill hovers o*er thee^ ^ 
And can't gcj loofc. 

As comparifon is not the ftyle of ftrong paffion j foj 
when dcfigned for embellifliment, it is not the language 
of a mind totally immoved. Being a figure of dignity, 
jf always requires fome elcTation in the fubjeft, to make 
it proper. It fappofes the imagination to be enliver.ci, 
though the heart is not agitated by paffion. The lan- 
guage Bf fimile lies in the middle region between the 
highly pathetic and the very bumble ftyle. It is how- 
ever a iparHing ornament ; and muft confequently 
dazzle and fatigue, if it recur too often. Similies even 
in poeti^ fhould be employed with moderation ; but in 
profe much more fo ; otherwife the ftyle will become 
difguftingly lufcious, and the ornament lofe its beauty 
lad effe^. 
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We ftall now eonfider the nature ef thofe obje^, 
dwax which' compartfims Ihoold be drawn. 

In the firft place the7 moft not be drawn from things^ 
which have too near and obvious a resemblance of the 
obje^> with which they are compared* The pleafure, 
we receive from the adt of comparing, arife from the 
difcoverj of likenefles among things of different ipecics^ 
where we (hould not at firft fight exped a refem- 
Uance. 

But/in the iecond place, as eomparifons ought not 
to be founded on likenefles too obvious ; much le& 
ought they to be founded on thofe, which are too faint 
anddiftant/ Thefe inftead of affifting drain the fancy 
to comprehend them, and throw no light upon the fub- 

/ In thie third place the objcft,' from which a comparT- 
Ion is drawn, ought never to be an unknOwh obje^, 
nor one, of which few people can have a clear idea. 
Therefore fimilies, founded on philofophical difcovcrics, 
or on any thing, with which perfons of a particular 
trade only, or a particular profeffion, are acquainted, 
produce not their proper effedt. They fhould be drawn 
from thofe illuftri<^]^s and noted objedts, which moft 
readers have either fey, or can fljpcngly conceive. 

In the foux^ '^Ivucf in compofitions of a ferions or 
elevated kindiimilies fhoJte never be drawn fropi low 
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pr mean obje(3«» ! Tbefe degrade and yilifjr ;. w&civas^ 
fimilies are generally intended to embelli{h s^ad digaUCyv 
Therefore, except in burlefque writings, or where an ob- 
jed is meant to be degraded, mean ideas fliould never 
fce prefented. 

/ ANTITHESIS Is founde*on the contrail or oppofi- 
tion of two obj&fls. By contraft objfeto, oppofed to each 
otheTi aj)pear in a ilrpnger lig}jt« Beauty, forihflance^. 
neveir appears fo charming, as when contrafled witb 
uglineis. Antithefis therefore may on many occafions. 
be ufed advantageoufly, to ftrengthen the iinpreflion, . 
which we propofe that any objeifl fhould make. Thus 
Cicero in his oration for Milo, reprefenting the improb-- 
ability of Milo*s defigning to take away the life of Clo- 
dius, when every tiling was unfavorable to fuch defign^, 
after he had omitted many opportunities of eflFeftii^ 
fiich a purpofe, heightens ourconviftion of this improb-^ 
ability by a fkHful ufe of this figure. " Quern igiiurcum 
** ommum gratia inUrJicere nolult ; hunc voluit- cum aTtqm* ■ 
** rum querela ? Quern jure, quern hco, quern temp^ort, quern 
" impune, ngn eft aufits ; bunc Injuria f iniquo locoyxilleno 
^ tempore^ periculo capitis, non dubitavit occidere ?** Here 
the antithefis is rendered complete by the words and 
members of the fentence, exprefling the contrafted dbn 
je<as, being fimilarly conftrudled, and made to correfii" 
pond with each other. 

We mull howq^rer acki^o^^lcdge that frequent ufe of 
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aatitliefisy efpeciadly where the oppofitxon m the worAi 
isittce and qusdnt* is apt to make ftyle unpleafing, A 
•, maziin or moral fiiymg very properly receives this form ; 
becaufe it is fuppofed to be the efied of meditation^ and 
is defigned to be engraven on the memory, which re-* 
calls it more cafily by the sud of contraftcd expreffiom. 
But, where feveral fuch ientences fucceed each other ; 
where this is an author's favorite and prevailing .mod$ of 
expreilion j his ftyle is expofcd to cenfure- 

^ INTERROGATIONS and Exclamations arepaflion- 
ate figures. The literal ufe of interrogation is to afk ^ 
-queftion; but, when men are prompted by paffion, 
whatever they would affirm, or deny with great cameft- 
neiS, they naturally put in the form of a queflion f ex- 
prefling thereby the firmeft confidence of the truth of 
Aeir own opinion ; and appealing to their hearers for 
.ihe impoflxbility of the contrary* Thus in fcripture ; 
.** God is not a man, that he Ihould lie ; nor the fon of 
V man, that he fhould repent. Hath he faid it ? And 
•• ftall he not do it > Hath he fppken it ? And ihall be 
^ not make it good i*^ 

/ Interrogations niay be employed in the profecutioix 
tof clofe and eameft reafoning 1 but exclamations be- 
long only to ftronger emotionr of the mind ; to fur- 
prife, anger, joy, grie^ and ihe like. Thefc, being na- 
tural figns of a moved and agitated mind, always, when 
iroferly employed, make us fympathife with thoft, 
La 
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who ufe thenii and enter into their feeltng&. Nothing^ 
towcver has a worfe effed, than frequent and unfeafon-^ 
adjt ufe of exclamations. Young, une>q>ericnced wri* ^^ 
ters fiippofe that by pouriag them forth plenteoullf' i 
' they* render their compofitions warm and animated.. 
But the contrary follows ; they render them frigid ta 
cxcefs. When an author is always calling upon us to* 
^enter into tranfports, which he has faid nothing to in- 
fpire, he excites our dxiguft and tn£gnation. 

Another figure of fpeech, fit only for animated com^ 
^ofition, is called Vision ; Mrhen mftead' of relating: 
fbmething, diat is paft, we ufe the prefent tenfe, and*'" 
defcribe it, as if paffing before our eyes. Thus CicerO 
in his fourth oration againft Catilme ; *« Fukor eniitt 
^ mibi banc urheth videre, lucem orbts terrarum atqut arcem 
•* omnium g^ium^ Jubtto una incendio concidentum ; cemf>- 
** animofepulta In fatrta mtferos atque infepultoi acetvos d^ 
*** njium ; verfatur mibi ante oculos afpeQus Cetbegii et furor y 
** in 'oe/tra cade baccbantis*** This figure has great force, 
when it*xs weH executed, and "When it flfows from genu- 
ine enthufiafm. Otherwife it fhares the famfc- fate wita 
all feeble attempts toward paiSonatc figures k ^at 
of throwing ridicule upon the author, and leav^ 
die reader more 'cool and uninteretted, than he was 
before. . . . 

* The laft figure, which we' fhaQ mention, and which: 
i?*of frequent ufe among all public fpeakers, is CuMAt.- , 
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it jconfiils (n aa artful exaggeratioA ^ an the ctrcoxn^ 
ftances of fome obje^ or a^lon, which we wiih to place 

^in a ftrong light. It operates by a gradual riie of en9 
circiuASance above toothen titt o«r idta' U xiaJftA to liie 
|)J|:heft pitch. / We fliall give an iziftance oC this fig^TCl 
from a printed pleading of a celebrated Lavryer in a 
charge to the jury in the cafe of a woman» who W9S 
accufed of mnniering her own ch&d* ^ Gentlemen, if 
^ one man had any how flam another ; if anadverfatT* 
" had killed his oppoftr $ or a woman occaik^ied the 
^ death of her enemy ; even thefe criminak would have 
** been capit^y pamfhed jby the Cornelian la'^* But». 
** if this guiltlefs infant,, who could make n9 enemy^** 
^ had been murdered by ks own nurfe ; what puniih- 
^ ments would not the mother have demanded ? Wttb 
^ what cries and exclamationt would, fhe haire ftunnod 
** yoiurje^ars ? What fliall we £ty tben^ when a. woman, 
'* goiitj of hoxnicide ; a mother, of the muder of her 

. ^ innocent child, hath oompnfed all thoie-miideeds in. 
*^ one fmgh crhne ; a crime, in its own nature,* detefia* 
^ ble ; in a^woman prodigious ; ki a mother incredi- 
*^ bk ; and perpetrated againft one,. who& age called 
** for companion ; who& near relation triaitned a&dlion % 
* and whofe innocence deferved th^ falg^eft favor ?** 
Such regular climaxes however, though they have great 
beauty ; yet at the fame time have the appearance of 
art and ftudy ; and therefore, though they may be *d- 
•xmtted into formal harangues ^ yet thef-ate not d* 
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language of paffiont which feldcm proceeds by fteps {| 

regular* 

GENERAL CHARACTERS or STYLE. 

DIFFUSE, CONCISE, FEEBLE, NERVOUS, DRY, 

PLAIN, NEAT, ELEGANT, FLOWERY- 

X HAT different fubjeds ought to be treated m 
different kinds of ftyle is a portion io obvious, diat it 
requires no illuflration. Every one knows that treatii^ 
es 0f philqfophy fbouldnot be compo(ed in the fame 
ftyle with orations. It is equally apparent, that difier- 
ent parts of the fame compofition require a variation 
m the ftyle. Yet amid this variety we ftili exped to 
find m the compo&tions of any one man fbme degree of 
tsuformity tn manner % we exped to find fome prevail- 
ing charader of- ftyle imprefled on all his writings, 
vriiich will mark his pardcular genius and turn of mind. 
The orations in Ltvy differ confiderably in ftyle, as ' 
they ought to do^ from the reft of his hiftory. The 
fiune may be obferved in thofe of Tacitus. Yet in the 
orations of both thefe hiftorians the diftinguiihing man^ 
»er of each may be clearly traced ; the iplendid ful- 
iie& <ff'the one, and the fententious brevity of the other. 
Wherever thb is real genius, it prompts to one kind of 
Jtyle rather, than to another. Where this is wanting ; 
w here there^is no marked, nor peculiar charaderin the 
coffiiiofitioii of an anthor \ we are aft to conclude^ and 
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«pt wicboot icaufey that be k a raigs^ and trivial aur 
libor, who writes^ from imit^imy a^4 not bom tb^ io^- 
pulTe of genius* 

/ One of the firll and moil obvious difllnJEliions m flyTe 
/ ail&s from an author's expanding, his thoughts more or 
lefs. This diftin<fHon forms, 'what are termed the dif* 
fufe and concife ftyles., .A .concife writer con^preiTtw 
Jiis ideas into the feweil wqrds ; he employs non^^ bi^p 
the moft expredive ; he lops. o£ all thofe> which are Wfp 
a niiaterial addition to the fenfe^ Whatever ornament 
be admits, is adopted for. the fake of force rather, tha!^ 
of grace. The fame thought is never repeated* The 
iitmoft preciiion is fludied in his fentences j and they* 
are generally defigned to fuggeft more to the reader*s 
imagination^ than they exprefs*. 

A difFufe writer unfolds his idea fully. He placer 
k in a variety of lights, and gives the reader every poflt 
hie aififtance for underflsmding it completely*. He is 
not very anxious to exprefs it at firfl in its full flrength» 
becai^e he intends repeating the impreflion ; and, wha( 
he wants in ftrength, he endeavors to fupply hj copi- 
oufnefs. His periods naturally flow into fome lengthy. 
and, having ropm for ornament of every kind, he gives 
tt free admittance. 

/ Each of thefe flyles has its peculiar advantages ; and 
each beeomes faulty, when c£aied to tlie' extrfemq. Qf-' 
. copcifenefs carrici'as far, as propriety will allow,, pcr*^ 
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* 

kvpi in fome cafes fanher» Tacitw die hiftoriaA ani 
Mcmtefqtiiea in ** l'£f|nit de Jjm*' are remarkable ear- 
ampkfl. Of a beatttifal and ma^rQtficent AAifeneft 
Cicero b andoubtedl/ the nobleft infUnee, which can 
be giYeiu Ad Jifaa alfo and Sir WiUxam Ten^k may 
be raoked in the fiune cla&- 

In determining ivben to adopt tiie concife> and when 
the difEiife manner, we nrnft be guided by the natare of 
die compofitioA. DKouries, that are to be Ipoken, re- 
quire a moredimiie ftyle than bo<^i which are to be 
lead. In written compofitioils a proper degree of con- 
ciienefs has great advantages. It is more lively ; keeps 
«p attentioh ; makes a flronger impreffion on the mind ; 
and gratifies the reader by fupplying more exercife to 
hk thoughts. Defcription, when we wift to have it 
firid and^imated, fhould be concife. Any redundant 
words or circumftances encumber the fancyj and render 
tiie obje^y- we prefent to it, confufed and indiftind. 
The fbength and vivacity of defcription, whether in 
profe or- poetry, depend much more upon a happy 
choice of one or two important circumftances, than up- 
on the multipUcation of thems When we defire to 
• ftrike the fancy, or to move the heart, we ihould be 
concife ; when to inform the underftandKngt which is 
more deSberate in its,motions, and wanu the afliftanctf 
of a gmc^e, it is better to be full. Hiftorical narration 
may be beautifid eitbei la a coocKe or difiufe manner 
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accozdmg to tlie aathor't genius. livy and Herodo* 
tttftare diffiife ; Thuqrdides and Salluft are eonciie ; 

fet they are aU agMeable. 

* 

The nervous and the feeble are generally cppfidered, 
. as chara^ers of ftyle of the fame import with the con- 
cife and the diffufe. Indeed they frequently cai&cidc ; 
yet this does not always hold ; fince there are inftances 
of writers, who in the midft of a foil and ample ftyle 
have maintained- a condderable degree of ftrengdi. 
Livy is an inftance of the truth of this obfervation* 
The foundation of a nervous or weak ftyle is laid in an 
author's manner of tliinking,. If he conceive an obje^ 
ftron^ly, he will expreis it with energy ; but, if he have 
an indiftindt view of his fubjeA> it ^mll Nearly ap- 
pear in his ftyle. Unmeatung words and looie epithets 
will efcape him ; tis exprefOons will be vague and 
general ; his arraijgement indiftind ; and our concep. 
tion of his meaning will be faint and confu&d. But a 
nervous writer, be his ftyle concife or extended, gives 
us always a ftrong idea of his meaning. His mind be* 
ing full of his fubjedy his words are always expreffive ; 
^ tvexj phrafe and every figure renders the pidurci which 
he would fet before us, more ftnkmg and complete. 

It muft however be obferved, that too great ftudy 
of ftrength is ap(^to betray writers into a harlh manner. 
Harflmefs proceeds firom uncommon words, frdm fore- 
cd iavti£oni ia the conftruftion of a fentencci and 
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fysm negled of inioothne& and cafe. ; Thds is recicoflk 
ed the fault of feme of our earlieft clafllcs ; fuch, as Sit 
Walter Raleigh, Sir Francis Baco% Hooker, Harriiigw 
ton, Cudworth, and other writers of confiderable repu- 
tation in tiie days of Queen Elizabeth, James T. and 
Charles.!/ Thefe writers had n«ires and ftrength in a 
iigh d^ee ; and are to this day dillinguifhed by this 
quality in ftyle. But the language in teir hands was 
Tery difei^ntfrom what it is now, aij4 was Indeed en- 
tirely formed upon the idiom .and conflxuftion of the 
Latin in the arrangement vf fentences« The prefent 
&rm of our language has in feme^egree facrificed the 
Rnif of ftrength to that.of eafe and perfpicuity. Our 
arrangeno^t is leis forcible, but more plain and natur- 
al ; and this is no^fr coniidered,. as the g^ius of our 
tongue. 

Hitherto ftyle has been confidered under thofe chaft- 
■a^ers, which regard its expreffivenefs of an author's 
meaning. We fhall now confider it with refpeft to the 
degree of ornament, employed to embellifli it. Hertf 
the ftyle of diffarent authors feem to rife in the follow- 
ing gradation ; a dry, a plain, a neat, an elegant, a 
flowery manner. 

A dry manner excludes every kind of ornament. 
Content with being underftood, it aims not to pleafe 
either the fancy or the ear. This is tolerable only in 
fne dida^c writing ; and even there, 10 inake m 
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bear it;^ great foHcfity of matter and entire perfplcuitf 
i#langttagc are rcqtiircd. 

/ A plain ftyle rifes one degree -above a dry one. A" 
-writer of this charadler empkys very Iitdc ornament 
■of any kind, and rtfts almoft entirely upop his fenfc 
But, though he does not engage us by the arts^of com- 
•pofition, he avoids difgufUng us, like a dry and a harfh 
•writer. Befide perfpicuity he obferves • propriety, pu- 
rity, and precifion in his language ; which form no in- 
'confiderable degree of beauty. Livelinefs and force 
are alfo comptitible with a plain ftyle ; and therefore 
iuch an author, if his fentiments be good, may be fuffi- 
ciently agreeable. The difference between a dry and a 
^lain writer is this ; the former is incapable of ornament ; 
the latter goes not in purfuit of it. Of thofe, who have 
employed the plain ftyle, Dean Swift is an eminent 
example. 

/ A neat ftyle is next in order ; and here we are ad- 
vanced into the region of ornament ; but not of the 
moft fparkling kind. A writer of this chara<5ler Ibows 
by his attention to the choice of words and to their 
^fraceful collocation that he does not defjiile the beauty 
of language. Hisfentcnces are always free from the 
Incumbrance of fuperfluous words ; of a moderate 
length ; inclimng rather to brevity, than a fwelling 
ftruAure ; and clofing with propriety. There is varie- 
^ in hi^ cadence ; but no appearance of ftudied hai^ 
M 
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monj* His figures^ if he ufe anj^ are ihort and acctt^ 
rate rather, than bold and glowing.' Such a ftyle xnaj 
be attained ,by.$i writer, whofe powers of fancy or gc» 
liius are riot great, hylnduftry^nd attention. This fort 
of ftyle is not unfuitable to any fubjeft whatever. A 
familiar epiftle, or alaw paper on th'e dricft fnbjed, may 
be written with neatnefs 5 and a fermon, or a philofoph» 
icd treatiiein a ne^t ftyle, ii read wi4x fatisfa^ion. 

An elegant ftyle. implies a higher degree of ornament, 
than a neat one ; poflefling all the virtues of omamenjC 
without any of its excefles or defers. Complete ele- 
gance implies great perfpicuity and propriety ; purity 
yi the choice of words ; and care and fkill.in their ar- 
rangement. It implies farther the beauties of imagi- 
nation fpread over ftyle as far, as the fubjedl permits ; 
and all the illuftration, which figurative language adds, 
when properly employed. An elegant Writer in fhort 
is one, who delights the fancy and the ear, while he in- 
forms the underftanding ; who clothes his ideas in all 
the beauty of expreffion, but does not overload them 
with any of its mifplaced finexyi 

A florid ftyle implies excefs .of ornament. In a 
young compofer it is not only -pardonable, but often a 
promifmg fymptom. But, although it may be allowed 
to youth in their firft eifays ; it muft not receive the 
fame indulgence from writers of more experience. In 
{h^ judgment fhould chaft^n imagination, and rpjcjSt 
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€¥trf ornament, "which* is uniTuitafale or redundant. 
That ttnfel fplendor of languagev which fome \Kfriteit 
perpetually zS&df is trtrly contemptible. With foch 
it is a luzuriancy of words, not of fancy. They forget 
diatt milefs founded on good fenfe and folid thought, 
the moft florid ftyle is but a childtfli impofition on tht 
public* 



STYLE. SIMPLE^ AFFECTED, VEHEMBENT. 

DIRECTIONS FOR formiko a PROPER 

STYLE. 

OlMiPLlCITy, applied to writing, is a term very 
eommonly ufed y but, like many other critical termsi 
often ufed without precifion. The different meanings 
of the word fitoplicky are the chief caufe of this inac- 
euracy. It is therefore neceffary to fhow, in what fenfc 
/firaplicity is a proper attribute of ftyle. There arc 
four different acceptations, in which this term is taken. 

The firft is fimplicity of compofition, as oppofed to 
too great a vaaicty of parts. This is the firaplicity of 
plan in tragedy, as diilinguifhed from double plots 
and crowded incidents ; the fimplicity of the Iliad in 
oppofition to the digreffions of Lucan ; the fimplicity 
of Grecian archite<Sture in oppofition to the irregular va- 
riety of the Gothic. Simplicity in this fenfe is the fame 
with unity. 
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The fecond fenfe is fimplicny of thpi^t In oppo&- 
tion to refinement. Sbnple tbougbts are thofe, which. 
jRow natorallj ; wluch are iuggefted By the iohjedb or 
0ceaiion i and vfiuch^ when once fuggefted, are eaiUy 
underftood by aU./ Rt^nement ki writing ilieans a Ids 
ebvioiftfi and natund t^ain of thought^ Vhicb» when car-^ 
ried too fer, approaches to intricacy, and difpldi&sii^ 
by the appearance of being &r fought. Thus Far- 
nell is a Poet of much greater fimplicity in his turn of 
thought, than Cowley. Jn thefe two fenfes limplicity 
has no relation to ftyle. 

The third fenfe of fimplicxty regards ftyle, and is op- 
pofed to too much ornament, or pomp of language J 
Thus we fay Mr. Locke is a fimple, Mr. Harvey a flor- 
id writer.. A fimple ftyle, in this fenfe, coincides with; 
a plain or neat ftyle. 

The fourth fenfe of fimplicity alfo refpe^s ftyle ; but 
it regards not fo much the degree of ornament em- 
ployed, as die eafy and natural manners in which pur 
language expreffes our thoughts. In this fenfe fimpli- 
city is compatible with the higheft ornament. Homer, 
for example, pofTelfes this fimplicity in the greateft per- 
feftion ; and yet no writer has more ornament and beau-* 
ty. This fimplicity is oppofed not to ornament, but ta 
afiedation of ornament ; and is afuperior e;^QeUencc k^ 
compofition. / 
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A fixnple writer has no marks of art in his ezpreflion ; . 
it appears the very language of natare. We fee not the 
writer and his labor, but the man in his own natural 
charader. He may be rich in expreflion ; he may 
be full of figures and of fa^cy ; but thefe flow from 
him without effort ; and he feems to write in this 
manner, not becaufe he has ftudied it, but becaufe it is 
the mode of expreflion mofl natural to him. With this 
chara^er of fiyle a certain degree of negligence is not 
inconfiflent ; for too accurate an attention to words is 
foreign to it. Simplicity of fly W, like fimplicity of man- 
ners, (hows a mans fentiments and turn of mind with- 
out difg^ife. A more ftudied and attificial mode* of 
writing, however beautiful, has always thb difadvan* 
tage, that it exhibits an aufihor in form> like a man at 
court, where fplendor of drefs and the ceremonial (^be* 
haviour conceal thofe peculiarities^ which diftinguilh 
one man from another^ But reading an author of (im- 
plicity is like converfing with a perfon •£ rank at home 
and with eafe, where, we fee his natural manners and his 
real charadler* 

With regard to fimpHcity in general we may obferve, 
that the antient original writers are always moil emi- 
nent for it. This proceeds from a very obvious caufe ; 
they 'wrote from the dilates of genius, and were not 
formed upon the labors and writings of others* 

Of.a&6huiQ% winch is oppo&d to fifnplieity olAyle, 

.M z 
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Dre hare a remaifcdjJe example in l.ord Shafteflbtlrf* 
Though an author of confiderahle merit, he exprdFes^ 
nothing with rimplicitf. He feems to hare thought it 
vulgar and beneath the dignity of a man of quality, to 
fpeak like other men, Haicc he is ever in bufkins ;. 
full .of circumlocutions and artificial elegance. In eve- ^ 
ry fentence we fee marks of labor and art ; not3iing of 
that eafe, which expreffes a fentiment coniing natural ^ 

and warm from the he^t. He abounds with figurefr JP^ 

and ornament of every kind; is fometimes happy in 'I 
them ; but his fondnefs for them is too vifible ; and, hav- 
ing once feized fome metaj^or or allufion, that pleafed 
him, he knows not how to part with it. He poffeffcd 
delicacy and refinement of tafle in a degree, that may 
be called exceflive and fickly y but he had litie warmth 
ofpaflion ; and the coldnefs of his character fuggefted 
thlt artificial and ftately manner, which appears in his 
writings. No author is more dangerous to the tribe of 
imitators, than Shaftefbury ; .who amid feveral very 
confiderable blemifhes has many dazzling and impofing * 
beauties. 

It is very poflSble however for an author to write 
with fimplicity, and yet without beauty. He may ber 
free from affectation, and not have merit. Beautiful 
fimplicity fuppofes an author to poflefs real genius ; and 
to write with folidity, purity, and brilliancy of imagi- 
nation. In ^ cf^e th<? fimplicity of his mamur it the 
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diwwni i ^ <mMmnLt ; k hd^hftent evety ^tfaerbcMtyf 
k4idi€4ir«&^aatuce, wttbMitwMak aU beauties aic 
trnpoffeSfc. fittt> if mere s^ftace of atfeftatioa were fiifc 
ficient te conflittie beauty <if ftyde ; weak aAd dvSl 
wrker^ ikiigbt often lay claim «o it, A diftind&m there* 
fore mud be made between that fimplicityy which ac* 
eompaiues true genius and is entirely compatible with 
every- proper ornament of dylei and that, which is the 
effe^ of caieleflhefs. 

^ Anodier character of ftyle, difiermt (r^m thofe al» 

ready mentioned^ is vehemence. This always implies 
ftrength ; and is not in any rcfpcft incompatible wirii 
(implicity. It is dldinguifted by a peculiar ardor } it 
is the language of a man, whofe imagination and paf- 
fions are glowing and impetuous v who, neglefling in- 
ferior graces, pours himfelf forth with the rapidity and 
fiillnefs of a torrent. This belongs to the higlier kinds 
of oratory ; and is rather expefted from a man, who is 
fpeaking, than from one, who is writing in his clofct, 
Demofthenes is tlie moft full and pcrfea example of 
this kmd of ftyle. 

Having explained the different chara^rs of ftyle, we 
ihall conclude our obieryations wkh a few dire^ionif^ 
attaining a good ftyle in general. 

The firft dire<5lion is, ftudy clear ideas of the fub- 
je<^, on which you are to write or fpeak. ' What we 
conceive clearly and feel ftrongly, we naturally ex- 
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picfir with cleanM& and ibeAgth» WeJliouldt]mdiiM» 
think dofidy on Che fubfed^ till we have attaineda fiill 
and diftind view of the matter, which we are. to clodie' 
in words ; till we become warm and interefted in it ( 
then, and then onlf, (hall we find ezpreffion begin to* 
flow* 

/ Sscondlyi to the acquilitibn of a good Ifyle frequent 
ey of compofi'ng is mdif^enfably neceflary.«/lBut it is not 
every kind of compoiingr that will improve ftyle^ By 
a carelefs and haily habit of writing a bad ftyk wiU be' 
acquired ; more trouble, will afterward be neceflary to 
unlearn faults^ the&to become acquainted with the ni* 
diraents of compofition. In the beginning, therefore 
we ought to write flowly and with much care- FaciU 
ity and fpeed are the &uit of pradUce^ We mud be 
cautious however, not to retard the courfe of thoughti 
nor cool the ardor of inaagination, by paufing too long 
on every word^ On certain occaiions a glow of com* 
pofition muft be kejjt up> if we hope to exprefs ourfelves 
happily> though at the expenfe of ferae inaccuracies. A 
more fevere examination muft be the work of correc- 
tion. What we have written^ fhould be lafd by feme 
time, till the ardor of compofition be paft ; till par- 
tiality for cnir expreffibns be weakened, and the eapreft. 
fions themfelves be forgotten j andthen> reviewmg our 
work with a cool and critical eye, as if it were the per- 
formance of another, we fhall difcover many imperfect 
ttons, wliich at firft cfcaped us.. 
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• ^Iferd!y, acquaintance ^fli the flyle of the bcft au- 
diors IS peculiarly requifite. Hence ajicift tafte wiH be 
formed, and a copious fiund of ivordsfi^plied on erery 
fubjecfl./ No exercife perhaps will be found moreufefiil 
for acquiring a proper ftyle» than tnmflating^fiaaae parage 
^zn an eminent author into oyrown words. Thus to 
take> for inftanae> a^p;^ ofjoi^of iVddifon'is Spe^torv 
<and read it attentively ts^o fdx thr^tiinei^ti31 we are in 
full poiTeffion of the tbottght$p it contains ; theo to lay 
afide the book j. tp end^^vpi^r to ymte out the .paflagc 
from memory as wellt..as we can ;, aixd then to com^ 
pare, what we have written, with the flyle of the au^ 
thor. Suck an exercife will fhew us our defe<fts ; will 
iLlbach us to correft them ; and from the rariety of ex- 
^ffion, whick It -^ill e]d)ibit, will conduft usi to that^ 
which is moft beautifuL 

/ Fourthly^: caution wm£L be ufed againfi &rdk inuta^ 
lion of any author whatever. DaGcc of imitattiig jiam« 
fees .gams ; and generaUy produces fttffioefs.of <expre£> 
&asu. Thef4 whoioUow an author dofely* ernntnaaty 
capj Us fuaits 9s well, asihisteanticf .. Np oneazill ever 
bepomedL'good wmer.orfpeak)sr,.wto Juu notibne con- 
£deiice hi hk own geoiius. We x)ught caada&f to a«- 
•qcoidnfingany author^ peculiar ^phiafts,, and of tran« 
icrilung paflages from him. Such a habit wiU be fetal 
-to ail genuine comp^tton. It is much better jto have 
f^mething of our'Own,,diou|}h of moderate beauty, tkta 
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to fUne in borrowed ornaments, vrhfeh will s^ laftbe^ 
tvaj the poverty of our genius. 

TiftMy, always adapt your ftyle to the fubjcft, and 
Itkewife to the capacity of your hearers, if you arc to 
Ijicak Ml public. To attempt a poetical ftyl6, when it 
fhould be our bufinefsr only to reafott, is in the higheft 
degree awkward and abfurdr^ To {peak with ekb6ratfe 
pomp of words before thoTcy Who cannot comprehend 
them, is equally ridiculous When We are to write of 
fyciStf we Ihould previoofly fir in our minds a clear idea 
of the end aimed at i keep this fteadily in view, and 
adapt our ftyle to it** 

Laftly, let not attention to ftyle engrofs us fo mucli^ 
as to prevent a higher degree of attention to the 
thoughts. This rule is more neceflary, fince the prefenf 
tafte of the age is diredled'mote to ftyle, than to thought. 
k is much more eafy to drefs up^ trilling and common 
thoughts with, fome beauty of exprdBon, than to afford 
a fund 'o£ vigorous,, ingenious, and ufeful featiment& 
The lattev requires genius ;. the former may be attain^ 
ed by induftry.. Hence die crowd of writers, who arc 
rich in ftyle, but poor in fentiment. Coftom obliges 
us to be attentive to theomaments of ftyle, if we wiib 
our labors to. be read and admired. . B«t he is a con- 
temptible writer, who looks not beyond the drefs of 
language ; who lays not the chief ftrefs upon his mat* 
|er, aad.employs not fuch ornaments of ftyle to recoin* 
mend it} as are manly, not foppiih. 
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LAVING fnlly infilled on the fubjeft of language, 
twe fhall now commence a critical Jinalyfis of the ftylc 
<of fbme good author. This will fuggeft Obfervations, 
which we have not hitherto had occafion to make, and 
will (how in a pradical light the pfe qf th«fe« which 
have been n^d«* 

Mr. Addifon, though one of the moft beautiful wri- 
ters in our language, is not the moft correft ; acircum- 
ftance, which makes his compofition a proper fubjedl of 

^cnticLfm. We proceed therefore to examine No. 4.JI, 
the firft of his celebrated eflays on the pleafures of the 
imagination in the fixth volume of the Spedator. It 

.begins thus 5 

Our fight is ihe mo/l ^feSly and mojl dellgbtful of all our 
fenfeu 

This fentence is clear, precife and fimple. The au- 
thor, in a few plain -words lays down tlie propofition, 
which he is going to illuftrate. A firft fentence ihoidd 
feldom be long, and liever intricate. 

He might have {^idi^ our fight is the mofiferfeff and tie 

rnojl defighffuL But in omitting to repeat the particle 

jhehz has been more judicious ; for, as between /nr/i'flf 
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and deUghtful there is no contraft, fiich a repetition is 
Unneccflsuy. He proceeds ; 

Itjitts the mnd with the largejl variety of ideas ^ convert 
Jes with its ohjeds at the greatefi difiance, and cantlnuet tht 
hngefi in aSfton^ without Being fired or/atiaied with itiprof' 
tr enjoyments. 

This fentence IS rcmafkably liarmoniotts» and well 
conftrufted. It is entirely pcrfplcnotjs. It is loaded 
nvith no unneceflTary words. That quality of a good 
fentence, which we termed its unity, is hercTperfcdly 
preferved. The members of it alfo grow, and rife a- 
l>ovc each other in found, till it is conduced to one of 
the moft harmonious clofes, which our language admits. 
It is moreover figurauve without being too much fo for 
the fubjeft. There is no fault in it whatever, except 
this, the epithet large^ which he applies to t;/ir/V/jf, is more 
commonly applied to extent, than to number. It is 
plain liowfcver, that 'he employed it, to avoid the repeti- 
tion of the word great, which occurs immediately after- 
ward. 

The fenfe of feeVtng can, indeed, give us a notion of ■exten* 
Jion^Jhafey and aU other ideas that enter ai the eye, exeept 
colours ; hut, at the fame time, it is very fAuchJtraitened and 
confined in its operations, to (ke number, hulk, and diftance of 
its particular ohjeffs. But is not every fenfe confined as 
much, as the fenfe of feeling, to the number, bulk, and 
•diilance of its own objeds i The turn of expreflion 
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is alio very inaccurate, reqtnring the two vrords, with re* 
gardf to be inferted after the word operatttms^ m order to 
make the fenfe clear and Intelligible. The epithet par* 
futtlar feems to be nfed inftead of peculiar ; but theie 
words, though often confounded, are of very diflerent 
import. Particular is oppofed to general ; peculiar 
Sands 0|^oied to what is pofleiied in common with 
others* 

Our Jigbt feems iejigned to fupply all thefe defects^ and 
may be confidered as a more delicate anddiffufive kind of touchy 
thatfpreads itfelfvoer an infinite multitude of bodies ^ eompre^ 
iends the largefl figures ^ and brings info our reach fome of 
the mq/l remote parts of the univerfe. 

This fentence is perfpicuous, graceful, well arrangedt 
and highly muTicaL Its conftrudion is fo fimilar to 
that of the fecpnd fentence, that, had it immediately 
fucceeded it, the ear would have been fenfible of a fauU 
ty monotony. But the interpofirion <rf a period pre- 
vents this efFedt. 

// is this fenfe which furni/hes the imagination with its 
ideas ; fo that by the pleafures of the imagination or fancy ^ 
(which IfhaU ufe promtfcuoufly ) I here meanfuch as ar'tfc 
from vifible objeSSf either when we have them a3ually in our 
vieWf or when we call up their ideas into our minds by paint* 
ingSfflatueSf defcriptionSf or any the Hie occafion. 

The parentiiefis in the middle df this fentence is not 
N - 
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clear. It fliould have hccxif terms nvhlch IJhdlufeprom 
ffufcuQuJly 5 fmce the verb ufe does not relate to the pleaf- 
Vres Qf the imagination, but to the ttrmsy fancy and inL- 
agination^ which were meant to he fynonymous. To 
call a painting or a ftatue an occajion is not accurate % 
aior is it very proper to fpeak of calling up ideas by occa^ 
Jtons, The common phrafe, any fuch means y woi^d hav^ 
been more natural. 

We cannot indeed have ajin^ Image in ihefancy^ tj^at 
fid not make itsjirji entrance through the fight ; hut we have 
the power of retainingy altering^ an4 compounding tbofe im* 
ages wLich we ha*f9e qnce received^ iftto (til the varieties of 
pi^ure and v'tfion that are mofi (igreeable to the imagination i* 
for^ by this faculty y a man in a dungeon is capable of enter* 
taining himfelf mith fcenes ;}nd landf capes more beautiful than 
any tfmt can be found in the tvhole compafs cf nature* 

la one member of this fentence there is an inaccurar 
cy in fyntax. It is proper to fay, altering and compoundr 
ing thofe images which we have once received^ into all the va^ 
rietifs ofpiRure and vifion. But we cannot with propri- 
ety fay, retaining them into ail the varieties ; yet the ar- 
rangement requires this conftruftion. This error might 
have been avoided by arranging the paflage i qjthe f ol« ^^ 
lowing manner ; *« We have th^ power of retainBf*^ 
** thofe images, which we have once received ; and of 
** altering and compounding them into all the varieties 
. «,Qf pi^flure and vifwn/* The lattci^ part of the feiv 
tence is clear and elegant* 
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T^CTi artfeiu wordt In the Engltfh language^ which are 
employed in a mxtre loofe and unctrcumfcribed fenfe than thofr 
of the fancy' and the Imagination^^ 

Except when fome aiTertion of confequence is advaxi-i 
eed, thefe little- words> it it and there ur^r ought to be 
avoided, as redundant and enfeebling.- The two firfb 
words of this fcntencc therefore fhould have been omit-- 
ted. The article prefixed to fancy and imagination ojight- 
alfo to have been omitted^ iince he does not mean the 
powers of the fancy and the imaglnatlorty But the words on- 
ly. The fentence fhould have run thus ; " Few words' 
•* in the Englifh language are employed in a more loofe 
•* and uncircumfcribed fenfe, than fancy and imagina* 
«tion.'' 

I therefore thought It necejfary to fix and determine the no-* 
tion of thefe two tvordsf as I intend to make ufe of them in the 
thread of my following fpeculations^ that the reader may 
conceive rightly what Is thefuhjeS which I proceed upon. 

The words jf£« and determine f though they may appear 
ia^ arc not fynonymous, We^x, wha tis loofe ; we de^ 
terminer what is uncircuthfcrihed. They may. be viewed* 
therefore, as applied here with peculiar delicacy. 

The notion of thefe wordt is rather harfh, and isnot ib 
commonly ufed, as \ht meaning of thefe words. As I in- 
tend to make ufe of them in the thread of nv^ fpecukoions is . 
evidently faulty. A fort cf metaphor is improperly 
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iSttxed with words in didr fiteral ftnfcb. Tie JuijeB 
which I proceed tipom is an uagnuCcftil ckrfis of a fe9« 
tence ; it ihould have been Aefiije& upon fukkb I pro* 
ceed* 

I mufi there/on dtfire him tOi nmemiert thai fy ttepbt^ 
Utu of magshatumf I mcam mb^/ucbpleafuret at arije ortgi'-^ 
naifyfrom/gits, and that I dkmk thefe plea/ura uaotvj9> 
kmdim 

This fentence begins in a manner too fimilar to the 
preceding. / mean only fuch phajures---^^ adverb on^ 
is not in its proper place. It is not intended here to 
qualify the verb mean^hxitjuchpkajiires ; and ought there-, 
fore to be placed immediately after the latter. 

My deftgn being yjirfi of ally to difcourje of thofe primary 
pleafures of the imagination f ivhich entirely proceed from fucb 
dfjeSs at are before our eyes. ; and, in the nextplace^ tofpeak 
of thofe fecondary pleafures of the imagination^ which flow 
from the ideas ofvijible objeSsf when the objeSfs are not aSu-^ 
ally before the eycy but are called up into our memories y ^^ 
fwmed iaia agreuik v^/ians. of thingri that are either ahfsnti 
arJiSitiou^ 

Neatnefs and brevity arc peculiarly requifite in the 
dtvifion of a. fubjed. ThU fentexice is fomewhat dog-^ 
ged by a tedious phrmfeology. My d^tgn being fsft of alt 
ta difiaurfe-'^in the next place taf^ak of^^fuch oljeOt as Mn^ 
l^ore our eyesf^hings that are eUlut abfent or jl3itious%. 
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Several words might have beea omitted^ and the ft jle 
m^e more aeat and compad. 

The pUafurei of the imaginatton'y talen in their full extent^ 
are notfo groft (U tbofg offinfsf nor fo refined as theft of the 
under^andingp 

This fentence U clear and elegant. 

The lafi are indeed more preferable^ hecaufe they are found" 
gdonfome new knowledge or improvement in the mind of 
man •* Tet it muft be confeffed^ that thofe of the imagination art 
as great and as tranfporting as the other ^ 

The phrafe; more preferable^ is fo palpable an inaccu- 
racy, that we wonder how it could efcape the obferva- 
tion of Mr. Addifon. The propofition, contained in 
the laft member of this fentence, is neither clearly, nor 
elegantly expreifed*. // mufl he confeffed^ that thofe of the 
imagination are as greats and as tranfporting as the other. 
In the beginning of this fentence he had called the pleaf- 
ures of the underilanding the Iqfl ) and he concludes 
with obferving, that thofe of the imagination are as 
great and tranfporting,. as the other. Befide that the other 
makes not a proper contrail with the laft it is left doubt- • 
fill, whether by the other are meant the pleafures of the 
underftanding,, or the pleafures of fenfe ; though 
without doubt it was intended to refer to the pleafures 
•f the underftanding only. 
N a 
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A heautifid p9^» deB^ Aefiid as much ar^ demm^ 
Juration ; and a defcnption m Homer imt cismed more rmt^ 
ders than a chapter Ik AnfiotU. 

Thk is a good illuflnuionofwhs^ ke had faeea afibt-* 
ingy and is exprefTed with that elegance, \>j which Mr. 
Addifon is diftmguifhed. 

Befidesy the pleafures of the ima^nation have this ad'OaU'^ 
tage above thofe of the underjiandlng^ that they are more obvi^ 
owf and more eafy to he acquired. 

This fentence is unexceptk>nabl«.. 

. Itti-hui opemng the eye^ and thefieru entensn 

Though this is lively and pidurefque *y yet we muffi 
remark a imall inaccuracy. A fcene cannot be faid to r «- 
ter s an a^or enters j but a fcene appears^ or prefents it' 

The colours paint themfelves on the fancy^ with very littk 
attention, of thought or application of mind in. the behoUer* 

This is beautiful and elegant, and well fuited to thofe 
pleafures of the imagination, of which the author is- 
treating. 

We arejlruchy *we I now not howy with thefymmetry of 
'any thtng we fee ; and immediately ajfent to the beauty of an 
objeSy without enuring irtto the particular caufss and'occd^- 
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We ^mi to the troth of a prqpofitioa ; but cannot 
with propriety be fiud to i^itii ky the hmity of an dyOK 
In the taocya&mfattictilar zxAoccafiom are ft^erfiiKXU 
vords ; and die pronotin «f is ia fome meaime ambigui^ 
ous. 

^ man of a polite imagination is let into a great matty 
fieafitreif that the vulgjar are not capable ofreeeiving. 

The term poSfe is oftener applied to manners^ than to 
the imagination. The ufe of that inftead ofwiiei is toa 
comnran with lab* Addifon* Except in cafes, where it 
is neceflary to avoid repetition^ which is. prefeiable to 
thatf and is undoubtedly fo in the prefent inftaiice. 

He eon conver/e with a piSMtey attdfind an agreeahk com-' 
fanion in afiatue^ He meets with ajecret refre/hment in a 
dejcription ; and of ten feels a greater fatisfoBwn in the prof 
pe& of fields and meadows ^ than another does in the poffeffion^ • 
It' gives hinty indeed^ a kind of property in every thing ht 
fees ; and makes the moft rude uncultivated parts of nature 
adminj/ler to his pleafures : So that he looks upon the worlds 
as it mere^ in another lighty and difcovers in it a multitude of 
charms that conceal themfdves from the generoTtty of man^- 
kind* 

This fcntence is eafy, flowing, andharraoniotw. "We 
xnnft however obferve 2 Oight inaccuracy. It gives' hin^ 
a kind of property — ^ta this it there is no antecedent in 
tlie whole paragraph. To difcove* its conne6Vion^ we 
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mud look back to the thivd (entente preceding, wlath 
begins with a man of a polite imaginaiion. This phrafe^/ 
polkg ima^nahonf is the (mly antecedent,. to which it can 
refer ; and even this is not a proper antecedent, fince it 
(lands in the genitive cafe, as the qualiHcation only of- 
a man*. 

There are, indeed^ hut very few toEo know hovf to He idle 
and innocentj or have a relj/b of any pkafures that are not 
criminal ; every^ diverpon they taie, is at the etcpenee of form 
one virtue or another, and their very frfi Jiep out ofhufi^- 
nefs is into vice or folly* 

Tills fentence is- truly elegant^ mulical, and correft; 

A manfhould^ endeavour, therefore^ to make the fphere of 
his innocent pleafures as wide as pofjilky that he may retire' 
into' them with fafetjy and find in them^fueh a fctisfaBion aS' 
a wife man would not blujh to take* 

This alfo is a good fentence, andexpofed to no otf- 

jc(ftion. 

Of this nature are thoje of the imagination^ which do net 
rt quire fuch a lent of thought as is neceffary to our more fe^ 
rlous employments ; nor, at the fame timeyfujfer the mind to 
'^nk into that indohnce and rcmfftafsy which are apt to accom^- 
fany our more frfual dcVghts ; hut, like a gentle exerctfe to 
the faculties,* awaken ther,t fromjloth and idlenffsy without 
putting them upon any Idow or difficulty* 
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'hiebegiana^ofthbibitinceistiicorrelk. Qfthhna^ 
iwft^ Cxfs he» aiv $6(^ tf tit ma^ttaiiotu It might be 
a&edy of vkat aattire i For the preceding fentencft had 
not defcribed the nature of any claTs of pkafnres. Hie 
bad faid that it was every mass duty to make the 
^here of his innocent pkaiures as exteniive} as pofliblef, 

' that within this fphere he might find a fafe retreat and 
laudable fatisfa<^ton. The tranfition therefore is loofely 
made. It would have been better, if he had iaid» ^ This 
M advaittage we gain/' or ^ ThisfatisfadKon we cajby,'* 

. by means of the pkafures dFthe imagination^. The reft 
ef the fentescc b corred. 

We m^bt here add% that the pleafurtf of the fancy art 
more conducive to health than thofe of the undetfian£ng^ whsei^ 
are worked out by dint oftbinkingi and attended with too vi- 
olent a laiourofthe hrasn^ 

Worked out by dint of thintit^ is a phrafet which boiv 
ders too neaily on the flyle of common converfiaiona ta 
he admitted into poliihcd compoiition. 

Dettghtful fceneSf whether in nature^ fatntiagu or poetry^ 
have a kindly infiuence on the bodyy as well as the mindy and 
not onlyferve to clear and brighten the imaginationf, but arc 
able to dt^^fe grief and melancholy ^ and tofet the animal 
J^rits in pleqfing and agreeaik motions. For this reafon Sir 
Francis Bacon^ in his Effay upon Healthy has not thought it 
improper fo prefcribe to bis reader a poem or aprofp€8% 
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^ii^£ beparAtuIarly AfuaJei Urn from Inotfy and fuKU 
Sfym/tttonSf-and aik^fifs him to pwrjuefiudki that JUl the mind, 
mtith/pUndid and iUufiriffW oijeStf. at hifioriett fahh, and 
cwtemplaikm oj naiuti* 

In the latter of thefe two periods a member is out of ' 
its place* Where he particularly dtffuades him from Inotty 
andfuhtUe difquifilons ought to precede hat not thought it 
improper to f refer Hej C!fr.> 

I have intbtjpap&i iy njt>ay of introduSHontfettUd tht 
notion ofthofi pleafures of the imagination^ tvhiet are the- 
fubjeS of my prefent undertakin^j, and endeavottred, hyjev-'- 
iral confiderationtto recommend to my readers the purfutt of 
thofe pleafuret ; Ifhall in my next paper examine thefeveral 
farces from whence thefe pleafures are derived* 

Thefe two concluding fentenccs fumifli examples of 
proper collocation of circumftances. We formerly 
fhowed that it is difficult fo to diipofe^ them; as not to • 
embarrafs the principal fubjedt. Had the folio^ng in- 
cidental circumftances, hy way of introduSion — hy fever al^ 
tonftderations — in this paper — in the next paper fhttn^2LQtd- 
ih any other iituation ; the fentence would have been 
neither fo neat, nor fo clear, as it is on the prcfcnt- 
conftrudlion. 
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^ELOQUENCE. 
ORIGIN OF ELOQUENCE* 
GRECIAN ELOQUENCE. 
DEMOSTHENES. 



LOQUENCE is the art of .perfuafion. Its moft 
cffential requifites are folid argument, clear method, and 
an appearance of fmceiity in the fpeaker, with fuch 
graces of ftyle and utterance, as command attention. / 
Good fenfe muft be its foundation. Without this no 
jAan can be truly elo<juent ; fince fools can perfuade 
none, but fools. Before we can perfuade a man of 
fenie, we muft convince him. ( Convincing and perfua- 
ding, though fometimes confounded, are of very differ- 
ent import. Convidion aflredls the underftonding only ; 
p^fuafion tlie will and the practice. / It is the bufinefs 
of a philofopher to convince us of truth ; it is that of 
an orator to perfuade us to zS: comformably to it by 
engaging our aifedions in its favor, ConviAion is how- 
ever one avenue to the heart ; and it is that, which an 
orator muft firft attempt to gain ; for no perfuafion can 
be ftable, which is not founded on conviftion. But the 
orator muft not be fatisfied witli convincing ; he muff 

,, ad<lrefs himfelf to the paflions j he muft paint to tlie 
fancy, and touch the heart. Hence befide folid argu- 
ment and clear method all the conciliating and intercft- 
ing arts of compofition and pronunciation enter into .the 

* id^ji of "eloquence. 
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( Eloquenec may be confidercd, as confiiUng of three 
loads or degrees. The firft and loweft is that, which 
aims only to pleafe the hearers. / Such in general is the 
eloquence of panegyrics, inaugural orations, addreffes 
to great men, and other harangues of this kind. ITus 
ornamental fort of compofition may innocently amu& 
and entertsun the mind ; and maybe mixed at ^e fame 
time widi very ufeAil fentiments. But it muft be ac- 
knowledged, that, where the fpeaker aims only to fhine 
and to pleafe, there is great danger of art being ftrain-^ 
ed into oftentation, and of the compofition becoming 
tirefome and infipid. 

* The fecond degree of eloquence is, when the fpeaker 
aims, not merely to pleafe, but alfo to inform, to in- 
ftruA, to convince ;• when his art Is employed in remov- 
ing prejudices againft himielf and his caufe ; in fe- 
lef^ing the moft proper arguments, Rating them with 
. the greateft force, arranging tliem in the bcft order, ex- 
preffing and defivering tJiem with propi^ty and beauty } 
thereby difpofing tis to pais that Judgment, or favor 
that fide of the caufe, to which he feefcs to bring us. 
l^ithin this degree chiefly is employed the eloquence of 
tlie bar. . ' ^•. 

The third and highefl degree of eloquence is that, by 
which we are not only convinced, but intcrefted, agita- 
ted, and carried along with the fpeaker ;/our paffions 
nfe with his ; we (haie all his eiaotioas ; we love^ wc 
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bate* we refcinvas ke infpires ais ; and are prompted M 
rcCohre, or to a^, with vigor and warmth. Debate in 
popular afiemblies opens the moft extenfire field to this 
jpecies of eloquenct 1 and the pulpit alfo admits it. 

I This high ipecies of eloquence is always the offspring 
of paflion. / By pafIion..we mean that (late of mindi in 
which it is agitated and fired by fome objedl in view. 
Hence the uhiverfally acknowledged, power of enthufi- 
afm in public fpeakers . for affe<5ling their audience. 
Hence all Audied declamation and labored ornaments 

. of ftyle, which ihow the mind to be cool and unmoved, 
are inconfiftent with perfuafive eloquence./ Hence eve- 
fj kind of affe^ation in gefture and pronunciation de- 
tra^s fo much from the weight of a fpeaker. Hence 
the nejcefStyx)f,l)eing, and of being believed to be, dii^ 

. mtereiled and in eameft, in order to perfuade. 

In tracing the origin «)f eloquence it is not neceflary 
to go far 'back into the early ages of the world, or to 
learch for it^among the monuments of Eaftcm or Egyp- 
tian antiquity. In thbfe ages, ' it is true, ' there was a 
certain kind of eloquence ; 4>ut it was -more nearly alli- 
ed to poetry, than to what we properly call oratory. 
While the intercourfcof men'was infrequent, and force 
was theprincipal mean, employed in deciding contro- 
verfies 5 the arts of oratory and perfuafion, of rcafon- 
i ing and debate, could be Ettle known. The firft em- 
. pires were of the defpotic kind. . A fingle perfon, or at 
JO 
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.moft a few, held the reins of govdhimont. The mttt* 
titode ^wtTc accttftomed to blind obedience ; they were 
driven, not perfuaded. Confeqnently none of thofe re- 
finements of fociety, which make ptlblic g>eakii|g.anob* 
je6fc of importance, were introduced. 

Before the rife of the Grecian Republics we perceive no 
remarkable appearances of eloquence, as the art of per- 
foafion ; and thefe ^ave it fucfa a field, as it never had 
before, and perhaps has never had ag^n fince that time* 
Greece was divided into many little ftates. Thefe were 
governed at firft by kings ; who being for their tyranny 
fucceflively expelled from their dominions, there fprung 
up a multitude of democratical governments, founded 
nearly upon the fame pkn, animated by the fame high 
fpirit of freedom, mutually jealous, and rivals of each 
other. Among thefe Athens was moft noted for arts 
of every kind, but cfpecially for eloquence* We fhall 
pafs over the orators, who flourifKed in the early period 
,of this Republic, and takea View of the gnsitDemoftho* 
nes, in whom eloquence (hone with unrivaled fplendor* 
Not fonned by nature either to pleafe or periiiade, he 
ftruggled with, and furmounted, the moft formidable 
impediments. He fliut himfelf up in a cave, that he 
might ftudy widi lefs diftradtioa. He declaimed by the 
fea fhore, that he niight b^ufcd to ^e .nc^ife of a tumuU 
tuous afTembly ; and with pebbles in his mouth, that he 
,mi^t.€Qne<b a defeat in .Us ipeech. He pradtifed at 



Konde with a naked iWord hanging oyer his {iioulder»; 
that he mi|^t check an ungraceful motlony to which 
ht was fub}e£l. Hence the example of this great xnaa 
affords the higheft encouragement to everj ftudeut of 
doqoence; iince it &ows how far art and applicationt 
a^v^ed for acquiring an eicellencCf which nature aj^ 
geared williz^.to deny;^ 

No orator had ever a finer field, than Demofthenes^ 
in his Olymhiacs and Philippics, which are his capital 
orations ; and undoubtedl)r to the greatnefs of the fub«- 
jed, and to that integrity and public fpirit,. which 
breathe in them,, thej owe much of their merit. The 
otjedt is to roufe the indignation of his countrymen 
^gainft Philip of Macedon, the public enemy of the lib*-- 
erties of Greece % and to guard them againft the inddi- 
ous meafures, by which that crafty prince endeavoured 
to lay them afleep to danger. To attain this end, 
we fee him uiing every proper mean,, to animate 
a people, diftinguifhed by juflice, humanity, and valor ;, 
but in many inflances become corrupt and degenerate- 
He boldly accufes them of venality, indolence, and in- 
difference to the public caufe ; while at the fame time 
he reminds them of the glory of their anceftors, and of 
their prefent refources. His cotemporary orators, who 
were bribed by Philip^ and pcrfuaded the people to- 
peace, he openly reproaches, as traitors to their country. 
He not only prompt*^ to vigorous mcafures, but lays 
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down the plan of execution. His orations are ftrong-^ 
ly animated, and full of the impetuofity and fire of pub- 
lic fpirit. His compofition is not diftinguifhed by oma- 
jnent and fplendon It is energy of thought, peculiarly 
kis own, which forms his charader, and fetshim abore 
all others. He feems not to attend to words, but to' 
things. We forget the orator, and think of the fubjefl:- 
He has no parade ; no fludied kitrodu^ons ; but is 
like a man full of his fubje<fi, who after preparing his 
audience by a fentence or two for hearing plain truths 
enters dircftly on bufinefs. . 

The -ftyle- of Demofthenes is ftrong- and concife y - 
tliough fometimes harfh and abrupt. His words are' 
very exprefllve, and his arrangement firm and manly. 
Negligent of little graces, he aims at that fublime,- 
which lies in fentiment. . His adion and pronunciation- 
were uncommonly vehement and ardent. His charac.> 
ter is of the. auflere rather, than of the gentle kind. H^ 
is always grave, ferious, paflionate ; never degrading* 
himfelf, nor attempting any thing like pleafantry. If his- 
admirable eloquence be in any refpeft faulty, it is in tliis^ 
he fometimes borders on the hard and dry. He may. • 
be thought to want fmoothnefs and grace.; which is. 
attributed to his imitating too clofely the manner of^ 
Thucydides, who was his great model for flyle, and. 
whofe hiftory he tranfcribed eight times with his own. 
hand. . But thefe defe6ls are more thaacompenfated byv 



diftt vmlkeAj farce e£ mafcidme eloqiience» which, as it 
V¥ t rp qm titfl^ who heard it, caanot ia the prefent day 
W rvad withoKt emotioa. 
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ROMAN ELOQUENCE, QCEKOi 
MODERN ELOQUENCE- 



HAVING treated ofeloquence among the Greeks, 
we now proceed to confider its progrefs among the Ro« 
mans; where we ihall find one model at kaA of ekv- 
^giience in its moft iplendid foim* ■ The Romans de^ 
rived their eloquence, poetry,, and learning from the 
Greeks ; and were far inferior to them in genius for aU 
theiie accompliflmients.. They had neither their vivacity, 
nor fenfibility ; their pafiions were not fo eafily moved* 
nor their conceptions fo lively ; in companion with 
them they were a phlegmatic people*. Their language; 
rdembled their chanuSker ; it was regular, firm and /late- 
ly ; but wanted tliat ezprefilve fimplicity, that flcxibil- 
ky to fuit every different fpccies of- compofition, by 
which the Greek, tongue is peculiarly diilinguiOied. . 
Hence we always find in Greek productions more, 
native genius j. in Roman more regularity and art. 



As the Roman government, during the Republic, ^ 

of the popular kind, public ipeaking eariy became the 

mean of acquiring power and di(tindion. But in the 

unpoliflied times of the ftate tlieir fpeaking hardly de^ 

Or 
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fared the name of eloquence, flygas^ but a ftovt time* 
before the age of Giceio, that the Roman orators rofc« 
into any reputation. Craflus «and Antpiuus ^eon to* 
have been the moft eminent ; but, as none of their 
works are extant, nor any of Hortenfius's, who was Ci- - 
cero's tML at the bar f it<is not neceflaiy to tranfcribcy . 
what Ciceio faid of them, and of the charader of 
their eloquence. 

The obje(5li'moft worthy of our attention, is Ciceny ^ 
himfelf ; whofe name alone fiiggefts every thing fplen-^ 
did in oratoiy. With his life* and charafter in other re^ 
lpe(fts we ai«e not tit prefent concerned. We fhall view 
him, only as an eloquent ipeaker ; and endeavor txf 
mark' both his virtues and defers; His virtues arc em^ 
ixiently great. In all his orations art is xonfpicuous. He 
begins commonly with a regular exordium, and witlf 
much addrefs prepoflefTcs the hearers, and (Indies to 
gain thMr affedtlons. His method is clear, and his ar«* 
guments arranged with great propriety. In cleamefs of 
mej^od he has advantage over Demofthenes. Every 
thing is- in its proper place ; he never attenxpts to moyej 
before he has endeavored to convince ; and in moving j 
particularly the foftcr paflions, he- is very fuccefsful; 
No one ever knew, the force of words better, than Cice- 
ro. He rolls theip abng with the greatefl beauty and 
pomp f,and in die ftru<flure of his fentences is eminent- 
\j curiottfi and exaft. Ik is always full and flowing ;. 



n«v«ra6tupt. ^ He ampUaw emj thmg > yet, Aough^ 
1^ manner is on the whole difiWc, it is often haj^ilT 
varied, and fuitsed to thefubjea^Wlicn agreatpuMic 
objea roofed his mind, and demanded indignaiion an* 
force ; he departs confideraWy from thatloofe and de- 
clamatory manner, to^hichheatodiertimes.is addid*" 
cdj and becomes very forcibk and vehement. - 

This great orator however is' not without defeas. . 
In moil of his orations there is too much art- He feems 
often defiroua of obuining admiration rather, than of 
operating, conviaion. He is fomctimes therefore (howy 
»ther, than folid ; and diffufe, where he ought to be 
uxgeat. His periods are always round and fonorpus ; . 
tixey cannot be. accufed of monotony,, for they ppffefs 
variety of cadence 5 but from too great fondnefs for 
magnificence he is fomeumes deficient in .ftrength. 
Though the fervices, which he performed for his coun- 
ti95, were very confiderable ; yethe is too much his own 
p^ncgyrift. - Antient manners, which impofed fewer 
reftiaints on the fide of decorum, may in fome degree 
excufe, but cannot entirely ju^aify his vanity. 

Whether Demofthenes' or Odero were th^ moft per- 
fea orator is a queftion, on which critics are not agreed. 
Fenelon, the celebrated Archbifiiop of Cambray, and 
author of Telemachus, feems to have dated tiieir mer- 
its with great juftice and perfpicuity. His judgment is 
giv,en in his refleaions on Rhetoric and Poetry. We 
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ftaa traolblQ the gHOia^ge^t^^ 
out kfiog muck of tihe fpirit of the odiguial. << Tdo^ 
^ AQtJiefit^e to declare/' %s he,,<^ that I tUnk De*- 
*• iBofUlciiet fttperior to Cicero* I am periuaded^ nov 
<< ime can admire Cicero more> than I da He adomsf 
'^ whatcTer he atteoqpts.^ He does hoa^r to lax^age;. 
^ He difpofes of iirords in a manner pieculiar to faimfelf:, 
•• His ftylc has great variety of charader. Whenever 
**-hc pleafesy he is even concife and vehement ; for in- 
^ fiance, againil Catiline, againft Verres, againft An*- 
*• thony. But ornament is>too vifihle inlus writmgs.- 
** His art is wonderful, but it is perceived. When ^le 
^ orator is providing for the fa&ty of the RepuUie, he. 
* forgets not himfelf, nor permits others to ibrgec him»,. 
*^ Demofihenes fcems to efcape from himfelf, and to fee~ 
*• nothing, but his country- He feeks not elegance of. 
•• expre£Son ; . unfought he poffeffes it. He is fuperior 
^ to admiration. He makes ufe of language, as a- 
«• modefi. man does of drefsi only to cover him. He 
^thunders, he lightens.^ He is a tcn>rent, which carries 
^ every thing before it We cannot criticife, becaufe 
** wc are notourfelves. His iubjedt enchains our atten« 
f* tenticni, and makes ns forget his language. . We lok 
** him from our fight ;. Phillip alone occupies our 
«« minds. I.am delighted with both thefe orators ; but 
** I confefs that I am lefe aflfeded by the infinite art and i 
♦♦ magnificent eloquence of Cicero, than by the rapid i 
<* fimplicity of Demofthenes.'.' 
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VTKe reign of eloquence among the Romans was very 
fiiorL It expired with Cicero. Nor can we wonder at 
this ; for liberty was no morcy and the government of 
Rome was delivered over to a iucceflion of the moil 
execrable tyrants^ that ever difgraced and fcourged the. 
human race. 

In the decline of the Roman Empire the hitn>dtt0» 
tion of Chriftianity gave rife to a new kind of eloquence 
in die apologies^ fermons, and pafioraL writings of the 
&ther8. But none, of them affinrded iiery joft modeb 
of eloquence. Their languageas ibony.as wadefceod to 
the third. or fourth century, becomes haxfh.;. and they 
are geaeraUy infe^led with the tafte of that age^ a love of 
fwoUen and ftrained thougI)t% and of the play of words.! 

As nothing in the middle ages deiferves attention*' 
we pafs now to the ftate of eloquence in modern times. 
Here it muft be confefled, that in no European nation* 
public fpeaking has been valued fo highly, or cultivated ■ 
with fo much care, as in Greece or Rome. The ge- 
nius of the world appears in tliis i:efpe^ to have under* - 
gone fome alteration. . The two countries,, where we* 
might expeft to find moft of the fpirit of eloquence, arc 
France and Great Britain 5 France on account of the* 
diilinguiflied turn of its inhabitants toward all the libe- 
ral arts, and of the encouragement, which more than a 
century paft thefe arts have received from the public ; 
Great. Britain on account .of its free govenunenty .and^ 
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the liberal fpirk and genius of ilr peqde. Yet innet^ 
dier of thefe countries has onxorj rifen nearly to die- 
degree of iu ainient i^kndor** 

Sereral reafons mkj be given, why xnodern eloquence' 
has been fo confined and humble in its efforts. In the 
firft placeitil foems^ that this change muft in pan be sS" 
etibed to thai acoorate mm of thinkingi which has been.' 
femudiciilliirated in xnodcrft times. Our public fpeakers^ 
are obliged tv be more neferved^ thaathe aati«its» in^ 
Aeir attempts to devote the imagi]iation» and warm^ 
ibe psffioiu ; and by the. infloence of prevailing tafte 
ikcir own genius is chaAenedpeiiHq>s in too great a de^* 
gsee* It.is^ probaUe alib^ that wc aicribe t» oar cor— 
xeftaefr and.gpod kalkf iriiat. it chiefly owkig to the 
phlegm aadnatural coldneb of our dilpofition. For the 
TiTacity and fenfibility of the Greeks and Romans, ef- 
pecially of the former, fbem to have been much fupeiv 
qr to ours, and to have given them a higher rcUih for 
all die heauties of oratory*. 

Though the Parliament of Great Britain is the no»- 
Keft field, which Europe at prefent affords to a public 
%eaker ; yet eloquence has ever been there a more fee- 
ble inftrument, than in the popular affemblies of Greece 
and Rom^ Under fome foreign reigns the iron hand 
of arbitrary power checked its efforts ;. and in later 
dmes mtnifterial influence has generally rendered it of* 
Imall importance. At die bar our (^advantage ia. 
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^onqorifini wkh the antients is great. Among them 
fthe judges were xommonly numerous ; the laws were 
;ifew and fimple 4 the decifion ' of cauies t^s left in a 

great meafure to equity and the fenfe of mankind. 
(Hence the field forjudicial eloquence was ample. But 

at prefent the fyftem.of law is much more complicated. 

The knowledge of it is rendered fo laboxious, as to be 
i^the ftudy of a mans life. Speaking is therefore only a 
zfecondary accompliibnejiti for which he has.Utde let* 
^fure. 

With rdp^to tiie palpit it hii$ been a great difad* 
vvantag^ that die prafiBee of veacKng/iermonsiiilkad of 
^ .repeating them haspxevailed fo univerially in England. 
This Indeed may have introduced accuracy •; but elo- 
iQuence has been -much enfeebled. Another circum- 
rftance too has 'been prejudicial. The fedtaries and fa- 
natics before die Reftoration ufeda warm, zealous, and 
.popular manner of preaching .; and their adherents af- 
terward continued to diftinguilh themfelves by fimilar 
.ardor. Hatred of thefe fe^ droye the .eftftbliOied 
/church into the oppofite extreme of a ftudied coolnefs of 
.expreffiom Hence. from the art of perfuafion, which 
.preaching ought ever to be» it has paiTed in England 
;jU)to mere reafoning md inftrvAiOA. 
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HE foundation of every ipecles of eloquence is 
good fenfe and folid thought. It fhould be the fiFft 
ftudy of hiniy who means to ,addrefs a popular a^m- 
bly> to be previoufly.njafter of the bufinefs, on which he 
is to fpeak ; to be well^provided with matter, and argu^ 
ment^.andtq reft upon thefe thechirfftrcfi. This 
will give to his difcomie an air of manlinefs and Artngt]^ 
ixrhtchis a powerful inftrument of perfuafion. Orna- 
meiitf if he have genius for. it» Willfucceed of coattk, ; 
at aay..rstte.it.de&rves only fejeondary regard* 

.Tobecorae a perfuafive fpeaker in a popular affem- 
bly> it is a capital rulci that a man fhould always be 
perfuaded of whatever he recommends to others. Nev- 
^r, if it can be avoided, fhould he eipoufe that fide of 
an argument, which he does not believe to be the rigTit. 
All high, eloquence mufl' be the offspring of paffion- 
This ipakes every man pprfuafive, and. gives. a force to 
his genius, which it caimpt otherwife pofl*e& 

Debate inpoptlar aflfembliesfeldom allows a fpeaker 
that previous preparation, which the pulpit always, and 
tlie bir fometimes, -atdmits. A general prejudice pre- 
vails, and not an unjuft one, againft fet fpeeches in pub* 
lie meetings. At the opening of a debate they may 
fometimes he introduced .with propriety j but, as the 
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debate advances, diey become improper ; they lofe the 
appearance of being fuggefted by the hufinefsy that i^ 
gotng on. fitndy and oftentation are apt to be vifible ; 
and confequcntly, though admired as elegant, they are 
feldom fo perfuafivei as more free and unconflralned 
Afcourfes. 

This hoivever does not fofbid premeditation, on what 
we intend to Q>eak. With refpe6l to the matter we citt^ 
aotl>e too accurate ta-ourprqiaratiQn; botwithreganl 
CO words and expneflions. it is very poflSUefo far to 
.•verdo, as to tender our speech ftiff afid precife. Short 
notes of the iubftance of the difconrfe are not •nly at 
lowaUe, but of coniiderable fervice, to diofe efpedally, 
who are beginning to fpeak in pubKc. They wHl teach 
them a degree of accuracy, which, if they fpeak fre* 
iquendy, they are In danger of lofing. They will accuf. 
tiom them to diftinA arrangement, without which clo- 
ijucncc, however great, cannot produce entire con- 
vidfion. 

Popular aflemUies give -focfpc for the moft animated 
manner of puUic j^aking. Faffion is eafily excited in 
A great a/TemUy, yfhac the moyeihents are communis 
cated by mutual fympathy between the orator and the 
audience. Hat ardbr of i^eech, diat vehemence and 
glow of fentiment, which proceed from a mind ^animat- 
ed and infpired by fome great and public objed, form 
the peculiar charader of popular eloquence in its high* 
eft degree of perfcaion. 
P 



The warmth howevery which we express, niuft l>c tSf 
ways fuited to the fubjcA ; linc^ it would be ridiculoqs 
to introduce great vehemence mto a fubje£l of finall im^ 
^ortance, or which by its nature requires tQ be treated 
with calmnefs. We muft alio be careful not toxoun- 
terfeit warmth without feeling it. The beft rule is, to 
follow nature ; and never to attempt a drain of elo- 
quence, which is not prompted by our own genius. A 
,fpetker maf acquire reputation and influence by a calnl, 
aigumentatrre manner. To reach the patficdc and ftfl^ 
Tim» of oratoryreqtrires thofe* ftrong (^nfibilities of mint 
and that hi^ power of exprefiion, which are given tS^ 
.few. 

Even when vehemence is juflified by the fubjedl:, an4 
prompted bj genius ; when warmth is felt, not feiga^ 
ed ; we muft be cautious, left impetuollty tranfport uf 
too far. If the fpeaker lofe command of himfelf, he 
will foon lofe command of his audience. He muft be- 
gin with moderation, and ftudy to warm his hearers 
gradually and equally with himfelf. For, if their pai^ 
fions be not in untfon wttii his, the difcord will ibon be 
felt. Relpeft for his audience (hould always lay a de- 
cent reftraint vpcn bis warmth, and prevent it from car^ 
rying him beyond proper limits. Whto a fpeaker is fo 
far matter of himfelf, as to prefctvc clofo attention to 
.argument, and even to fome degree of accu««te expreC- 
iion ; this felf command, this effort of reafon in the 
midft of paffion, jcontributcs iii the higheft degree bfttk 
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fe plede' and to per&ade. The advantages of pail 
fion are afforded for the purpofes of perfuafion without 
that confiifion and diforder, which are its uAial attend- 
ants. 

' In the mod animated Qram of popular fpeakmg. vm 
rx^ always regard* What the public, ear wtllrccdvift 
wi^iouc di%uft. Without sttteoti^a iio this iaaitation of 
antient orators might betray a> fpeaker.iafto atboUaeA of 
manner, with which the coolnefs of modem tafte would 
be diipleaied. It b aUb neceifary to attend with care to 
the decorums of time, phi^e, and chamber* No ardor 
of eloquence can atone for negle^ of thefe. No oat 
fliould a^tehipt toTp^ik in public without foiming to 
liimfelf a jud andfirid idea of what is iuttable to hl4 
age and chara(Ekr ; what is fuitable to the fubjed, the 
hearers, the place, and the occafion. On this idea he 
fliould adjufl the whole train and manner of his ^eak« 
mg. 

. yrhat degree of concifenefs or dTfiuienefs is fuited t» 
popular eloquence,, it is not eafy to determine with pre* 
ciiiop. A diffufe manner is generally confidered, as 
x«dft propct* TliBre is danger however of erring in 
this refped ; by too diffufe a ftyle public fpeakers often 
lofe more in pomt of "ftrength, than they gain by ful- 
neft of illuftration. Exceflive concifenefs indeed muft 
be avoided. We muft explain and inculcate ; but con- 
fine ourfelves within certain limits. We ftiould never 
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forget that, liowerer w« may be pleaied with bearinj^ 
ourfelves fpcak, every audience may be tired ; and the 
moment, they grow weary, our eloquence becomes ufe- 
lefs. It is better in general, to fay too little, than too 
much s to place our thought in one ftrong point of 
^ew, and reft it theie, than by (bowing it in every light,, 
and pounng forth a profufion of words upon it, to t%^ 
kauft the attention «f aur bearerB, and leave them lan^ 
gttid afid fittigiied*. 



ELOQUENCE of the BAR. 

HE ends of fpeakiog at the bar a^id m popu«. 
hr aftmUies are commonly cHfferent. In the latter thet 
orator aims principally to perfuade ; to determine hisi 
hearers to feme choice or condu<ft, as good, fit, or vdt^ 
£ttl. He therefore applies himfelf to every principle o£ 
a^ion in our nature ; to the pafHons and to the heart; 
as well, as to the underflanding. But at the bar con« 
vidlion is the principal object There the fpeaker's du- 
ty is not to perfuade ^e judges to what rs good or ufe^ 
fill, but to exhibit what is juft and true ; and con* 
iequently his eloquence is chiefly addrefledtp the u]i« 
derftanding. 

At tlie bar fpeakers addrefs themfelves to one, or tq 
a few judges, who are generally perfons of age, gravityjt 
and dignity of charafter* There tbofe advantage^ 
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t^hich a mixed and numerous affembly affords for em- 
ploying all the arts of fpeech, arc not enjoyed. Paflioa 
does not rife fo eafily. The fpeaker is heard with more 
coolnefs ;.he is watched with naore feverity ; and would 
cxpofe himfelf to ridicule by attempting that high and 
tehement tone,, which is fuited only to a multitude. 
Befide at the bar the field of fpeaking is^ confined with* 
in law and ilatute. Imagination is fettered. The ad- 
vocale has always before him the line, the f^uare, and 
liie compafs. Thefe it is his^ chief bufinefs to be con« 
ftantly applying to the fubje^s under debate.^ 

Hence the eloquence of the bar is of a much more 
Bmited, more fober^and chaftiied kind, dian that of pop- 
ular aflemblics ; and confequently the judicial oration;^ 
of the antients muft not be confidered, as exa<5l models of' 
xhzt kind of fpeaking, which is adapted to the prefent 
ftate of the bar. With them ftri<fl law was much lefe 
an objedl of attention, than it is with us.^ In the day^ 
of Demofthenes and Cicero the municipal ftatutes were 
few, fimple, and general y and the decifion of caufes 
was left in a great meafure to the equity and common 
fenfe of the judges. Eloquence rather, than jurifpru«- 
dence, was the ftudy of plcaders^^ Cicero fays that three 
months ftudy would make a complete civilian ; nay, it 
was thought that a man might be a good pleader with- 
«it any previous ftudy. Among the Romans there was^ 
%fetofinen» czHad Pragmatich whofe office it wast» 
P z 
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fiq^ply the orator with all the hcvf kno^edge,. his caoft. 
required ; which he difpofed^in that popular form, and 
decorated with thofe colors of eloquence,^ which were 
moil fitted for influencing the judges* 

Tt may alfo be oWerved, that the civil and criminaf 
judges in Greece and Rome were more numerous, thaa 
with us, and formed a kind of popuW affembly. The 
celebrated tribunal of the Areopagus at Athens confin- 
ed of fifty judges at leail. In Rome the Judtces SeleSt 
were always numerous, and had die office and power oF 
judge and jury. In the famous cauft of Milo Cicero 
fpoke to fifty one Judues Seledif and thus had the ad- 
vantage of addrefllng his whole pleading, not to one. 
or a few learned judges of the point of law, as is the 
cafe with us, but to an affembly of Roman citizens* 
Hence thofe arts of popular eloquence, which he em- 
ployed with fuch fuccefs. Hence certain pradices^, 
which would be reckoned theatrical by us, were com- 
mon at the Roman bar ; fuch, as introducing not only 
the accufed perfon dreffed in deep mourning, but pre- 
fenting to the judges his family and young children en- 
deavouring to excite pity by their cries and tears* 

The foundation of a lawyer's reputation and fuccefir 
mud be laid in a profound knowledge of his profeflioir 
If his abilities, as a fpeaker, be ever fb eminent ; yet, if 
his knowledge of the law be fuperficial, few will choofe 
to engage him in their defence* Befi^k previous ftudy 
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wd an ample ftock of acquired lo^owledge anather ihiogp 
i&fcparaUe from the fuccefs o£ every pleader, is » dilL- 
gent and pain&l attentioa to every caufe, with which 
he i& intrufted ; to all the £ski^ and circuniftances, with. 
which it is conne^ecL Thus he will in a great meafure. 
be prepared for the argament& of his opponent ;. and^ 
being previoufly acquainted witli the weak parts of hi& 
own caufe, he will be able to fortify them in the be& 
manner againfl the attack of his adveriary.. 

Though the antient popular and vehement manner of 
pleading is now in a great meafure fuperfeded, we mufl 
not infer that there is no room for eloquence at thebar> 
and that the ftudy of it is fiiperfluous. There is per- 
haps no fcene of public fpeaking^ where eloquence is 
more requifite. The drynefs and fubtilty of fubje^s, 
ufually agitated at the bar, require more, than any oth- 
er, a certain kind of eloquence, m order to command 
attention ; to give proper weight to the arguments em- 
ployed ; and to prevent, what the pleader advances, 
from pafling unregarded* The e£k6i of good fpeaking- 
is always great* There is as much di&rence in the 
imprefli(m» made by a cold^ dry» and conft^ed fpeaker^ 
and that made by one, who pleads the fame caufe with 
elegance, order, and flrength ; as there is between our 
conception of an obje<5l, when prefented in twilight^ and 
when viewed in tlie effulgence of noon. 

Purity and neatnefs of expreilion is in this fpecies of 
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d^quence chiefly to befttidied; a ftyle perfpicu&us aiwf 
proper, not ncedlefsly overcharged with the pedantry' 
of law terms, nor affededly avoiding thefe,. when fuita-- 
ble and requifite; Verbofity ba. fault,, of which men 
of this profefllon are frequently accufed ; into which* 
the habit of fpeaking and writing hailily, and with lit- 
tie preparation, almoft unavoidably betrays them. It 
cannot therefore be too eameftiy recommended tothofe^. 
who are beginning to pra6life at the bar, that they ear- 
ly guard a^ainil this, while they have leifure for prepa- 
ration. Let them form themfelves to the habit of a 
ftrong and correal ftyle ^ which will become natural to 
them afterward, when compelled by multiplicity of bu-- 
fmefs to compofe with precipitation.- Whereas, if a, 
loofe and negligent ftyle have been fufiered to become 
familiar 5 they will not be able even upon occafions,. 
when they wifh to make an unufual eflFort, to exprefs^ 
themfelves with force and elegance. 

Diftin^lnefs in {peaking at the bar is a capital proper- 
ty. It fhould be fhown firft in ftating the queftion ;• 
in exhibiting clearly the point in debate 5; what we ad- 
mit 5 what we deny v and where the line of divifion be- 
gins between us Mid the adverfe party- Next it fhould 
appear in the order and arrangement of all the parts of. 
Ae pleading.. A clear method is of the higheft confe- 
quence in every fpecies of oration j but in thofe inti-icate 
cafes, which belong to the bar, it is infinitely effentiaL- 
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M»natitti of £i£b AouU aIwaQr> be m cc»cife». » 
theaanveof tfaem wBlacfaniu Th«y ate ahvays/teiy 
neceflaiy to be remembered ; confequently vmieceflivj 
minutenefs in relating them overloads the memory* 
Whereas, if a pleader omit all' fuperfluous circumftan* 
ce^ in his recital, he addk ftrengdt to the material £aAs ; 
gfVes a clearer view of what he reltites, and malces die 
impreffion of it morelafting* In argumentation how- 
ever' a more diffufe manner ibems reqmfile at the bor^ 
flkan on fome other occafions* For in popular aiTem* 
blies, where the fubjed of debate is often a plsun queftion^. 
arguments gain ftrength by concifeneis* But the intri- 
cacy of Uw points frequently reqvuxes the arguments tot 
be expanded, and placed, in. different lights^ in ordec ta 
be fully apprehended. 

Candor in ftating the arguments of his adverfary 
cannot be too much recommended to every pleaden 
If he difguiTe them, or place them in a falfe light, 
the artifice will foon be difgovcred ;. and the judge and 
the hearers will conclude, that he either wants difcem- 
ment to perceive, or fairnefs to admit the ftrength of 
his opponent's reafonihg. But, if he ftate with accura- 
cy and candor the arguments ufed agamft him, before 
he endeavour to combat them, a ftrong prejudice is^^ 
created in his favor. He wilt appear to have entire 
confidence in his caufe, fince he does not attempt to fup^ 
port it hj artifice or concealment. The judge will 
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# creftre be Snclmedto receive more reaiiy liie impre& 
£cm6» made opon^ Urn by a fpeaker» wlio appears bodi 
£ur and f>enetracing.: 

"Wit mzf fometmies be ferviceaUe at die bar, particu^ 
larlj in a livelj reply* by which ridicuk is throvfn pn> 
what an adverfary has advanced. But a. young plead- 
er ftiould never reft hb ftrength on this (bazlii^ talent.. 
His office is not to excite laughter, but to produce con- 
virion i nor perhaps did any one ever rife to eniinence 
in his profeffi<m if being a.wkty lawyer.. 

Smce an advocate peribnates his client, he muft plead 
his caufe with a proper degree of warmth. He muft 
be cautious however of proftituting his eameftnefs and. 
fenfibility by an equal degiree of ardor on every fubjedl. 
There is a dignity of charader, which it is highly im- 
portantfor every one of this profeffion to fupport. An 
opinion of probity and honor in a pleader is hrs moft. 
powerful inftrument of perfuaiion.. He fhould always, 
therefore Recline embarking in caufes, which are odious 
and manifeftly unjuft ; audi when he fij^portsa doubts 
ful caufe, he fhould lay the chief ftrefs upon thofe argu-r 
ments, which appear to him to be moft forcible ; referv- 
kig his zeal and indignation for cafes, where injuflica 
and iniquity are flagrant.. 
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Laving treated of the eloouence of popular aA 
femblies, and of that of tJie bar, we fhall now confider the 
Arain and fpirit of tliat eloquence, which is fuitcd to the 
pulpit. This field of public fpeaking has feveral ad- 
vantages peculiar to itfelf. The dignity and impor- 
rtance of Its fubjedls mud be allowed to be fuperior to 
any other. They admit the higheft embelfifhment in 
d^jfcnption, and the greateft warmth and vehemence cf 
ezpredion. la treating his fubjedl the preacher has al« 
fo peculiar advantages. He fpeaks not toone or a few 
judges, but to a large affembly. He is ifiot afraid of 
inteqruption. He choofes his fulye^t at leisure ) and 
htLS all the afliHance of the moft accurate premeditatiozu 
The difadvantages however, which attend the eloquence 
"Of the pulpit, are not Inconfiderablc. The preacher, it 
is true, has no contention with an adverfary 5 but de- 
•bate awakens genius, and excites attention. His fub- 
jefts, though noble, are trite and common. Tliey are 
become fo famlHar to the public ear, that it requires no 
ordinary genius in the preacher to fijc attention. Notli- 
ing is more' difficult, than to beftow on what is-common 
•the grace of novelty* Befi^e £he iiibjedl of the preach- 
ef ufually confines him to abftradl qualities, to virtues 
and vices ; whereas that of other popular Ipealccrs leads 
.them to treat of perfons ^ wliich is generally more in- 
^ercftxng to the hearers, and occupies more powerfully 
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the imagtnatioiu We are taui^tby the pxeaeher to de^ 
teft only die cnme ; hy the pleader to detieft the crim- 
inaL Hence it happens tfaat^ though the numher of 
moderately good pieachers isgreat, fo few have arriv- 
ed at eminence. Perfection is very didant from mod* 
cm preaching. The ohjed however is truly iid>le^ 
and worthy of being purfiied with zeaL 

To excel in preaching, it is necelTary to have a fixed 
and habitual view of its objedt This is to perfuade 
men to become good. Every fermon ought therefore 
to be a perfuafive oration* ' ft is not to diicufs Ibme 
abftruic ^tntt that the preacher afcends the puSpit. It 
is not to teach liis hearers fomething new, hut to make 
diem better ; to give them at once clear views and per- 
fuafive impreffions of religious truth* ' 

The principal chara£teri(llcs of pulpit eloquence as. 
diftinguiihed from the other kinds of public fpeaking, 
appear to be diefe two, gravity and warmth./ It is nei- 
ther eafy, nor common to unite thefe characters of elo- 
quence. The gravcj when it is predominant, becomes a 
dull, uniform fblemntty* The warm, when it wants 
gravity, borders on the light and theatrical. A prop- 
er union of the two forms that i:hara^er rf preachings 
v/hich the French call Oti^on ; that afFedting, penetra- 
ting, andinterefting manner, which flows from a flrong 
fenfe in the preacher of the importance of the trudis, 
he delivers, and an earned defire, that they may make 
full tmpreflion on the hearts of his hearers. 
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A jfermony as a parucular ipecies of compofidon, re« 
Cj^uires the ftrideii attention to unity. By tlHs we mean 
that there ihould be fome main point, to which the 
' whde tenor of the fermon (hall refer. It mnft not be z 
pile of different fubjeds heaped upon each other ; bat 
one obje<fl muflpredoimnate through the whole. Hence 
however it muft not be underftood, that there fhouldbe 
no dividons or feparate heads in a difcourfe $ nor that one 
fingle thought only ihould be exhibited in different 
\points of view. Unity is not to be underftood info lim- 
ited a fenfe ; it admits fbme variety ; it requires only 
that union and connexion be fo far preferved, as to 
.make the whole concur in Feme one impreffion on the 
mind. Thus, for inftance, a preacher may employ fev- 
. end different arguments, to enforce the love of God ; he 
may alfo inquire into the caufes of the decay of this vir- 
tue ; ftill one great obje<ft is prefented to the mind. But^ 

if becaufe his text fays, ** He, thatloveth God, muft love 
** his brother alfo," he ihould tlierefore mix in the fame 
difcourfe arguments for the love of God and for the love 
of our neighbour ; he would grofsly offend againft uni- 
ty, and leave a very confufed impreffion on the minds of 
his hearers. 

i Sermons are always more ilriking, and generally 

more ufeful, the more precife and particular tlie fubjedt 

^of them is.) Unity can never be fo perfect in a general, 

..as in a jferticular fubjed. General fubje<fls indeed, 

Q 
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fuch, as the excellency or the pleafures of religion, are 
often chofen by young preachers, as the moft fhowy, 
and the eafieft to be handled ; but thefe iiibjefts pro- 
duce not the high efFefts of preaching. Attention is 
much more commanded by taking fomc particular view 
of a great ful^jeft, and employing on . tliat the whole 
force of argument and eloquence. To recommend fbme 
one virtue, or inveigh againft a particular vice, affords 
a fubje^ not deficient in unity or precifion. But, if 
that virtue or vice be confidercd, as affuming a particu- 
lar alpeft in certain chara<5^ers, or certain fituations in 
life ; the iubjeft becomes flill more intcrefting. The 
cjrecution is more difficult, but the merit and the effc<l 
are higher. 

" A preacher fliould be cautious not to exhauft 'his ful>. 
jedt ; fmce nothmg is more oppofite to perfiiafion, tlia^ 
unnccefiTary and tedious fulnefs. *" There are always 
fome tilings, which he may fuppofe to be known, and 
fome, which require only brief attention. If he endeav^ 
our to omit nothing, which his fubjci^ fuggefts ; he 
nuift unavoid^ibly encumber it, find dijniiulh its force. 

To render his inflrudlions intcrefting to his hearers 
fhould be -the grawd objefk.of every preacher.' He ifhould 
Jbring home to their hearts the ti-uths, which he incul- 
cates ; and make each fuppofe himfclf particularly ad- 
jlrefTed. He fhould avoid all intricate reafonings ; avoi4 
exprefGng himfclf in general, fpeculative propofitions^ 
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Or laying dovm pradical truths in an ablb^, metaphyfi* 
cal manner. A cUfcourfe ought to be catritd on in 
Ae (kain of diredl addr efs to the audience ; not in the 
ftrain of one writing an eflay, but of one fpcakjing to 
a multitude, and ftudying to conneft^ what is called 
application, or what imnaediately refers to pradice, 
with the do^rinal parts of the fcrmon. 

I It iis always highly advantageous to leep In view the 
diffarent ages, chara(!!crs, and conditions of men, and 
to accommodate direAions and exhortStdons to each <» 
fhefe diiFerent claffcs. Whenever you advaixee, ihat 
touches a mans character, or is apjilicabletdiiicircum* 
ftances, you are fure of his attentidn. No'ftu^is more 
neceflary for a preacher, than the ftudy of hufnan life,' 
and of the human heatt. To difcover a man to him^ 
felf in a light, in which he never faw his charafter be- 
fore, produces a wond«{rful effe^^ Thofe fermons, 
though tlie moft difficult in compofition, are not only 
the moft beautiful, but alfo the moft ufeful, which are 
fftundtd on the illuftration of fomc peculiar charadler, 
©r remarkable piece of htftory, in the I'acred writings j 
by purfuing which we may trace, and lay open, 
fome of the moft fecret windings of tlie human heart. 
Other topics of preaching are become trite ; but this is an 
extenfive field, which hitherto has been little explored, 
and pofTeiTes all the advantages of being curious, new, 
and highly ufeful. Bilhop Buder's fermon on the clfar^ 
m^r of Balaam is an example of this kind of preachii^gj,. 
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Fafliion, whkh operates le ezt^nfiTrfy en humaSi 
tnanneit, has given to preaching at Afferent times a 
change of chamber. This however is a torrent, "which 
iWeBs to day, and fnbfides to morrow. Sometimes po- 
etical preaching is faffaionable ; ibme times philofophi- 
cal» At one time it miift be all pathetic ; at another 
all argumentative ; as fome celebrated preacher has fet- 
the example. Each of thefe modes is very defeftive ;; 
and he, who conforms himfelf to it, will both confine 
and comipt his genius« Truth and good fenfe are the 
ible haili, on which he can buiki widi fafety. Mode anc^. 
kuQior are feeUe and unfieady.. No example fhould be 
tanriklj iraifatcrf. Frrnn various examples the preach* 
er may coJled materials for improvement ; but fervili- 
ty of imitation extingoifhes all ^eniusn or rather proven- 
entire want of it*. 



CONDUCT OP A DISCOURSE in all its PARTS.. 

INTRODUCTION, DIVISION, NARRATION... 

AiiD EXPLICATION. 
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LAVINGalreadyconfidered, whatis peculiar to eachi 
of the three great fields of public fpeaking, popular aflem- 
blies, the bar, «nd tlie pulpit ; we fhall now treat of 
what is common to them all, and explain, the condud 
of a difcourfe or oration in general* 

/ The partSjk wliicli compofe a regular oration, .are thefe. 
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dx ; tlic exoTdfum or mtrodudtion j the ftate or tte di- 
viiion of thefnbjeA ; narration or explfcadon ; therea* 
ibning or arguments ; the pathetic part ; and thetronchx* 
Hon. It is not neceflaryy that each of thefe enter into 
every public difcourfe, nor that they always enter in this 
order. There are many excellent difcourfes> in which 
fome of thefe parts are omittecL But, as they are the 
conftituent parts of a regular oration ; and as in every 
difcourie ibme of them mufl occur ; it is agreeable to 
our prcfent purpofe, to examine each of them diftindUy. 

The deiign of the mtrodo^ion is to conciliate the 
godd wfll of the hearers ; |o excite their attention ; and 
to render them open to peiftiafion* When a Ipeaker ift 
previoufly fecure of the good will, attention, and do-' 
cility of his audience ; a formal introduction may be 
omitted. Reipedl for his hearers will in that ciaife re* 
quire only a fhort exordium, to prepare them for the 
•ther parts of his difcourfee 

The introdu(5lion is a part of a difcourfe, which re-^ 
quires no fmall care. It is always important to begin 
veil ; to make a favorable impreffion at firft fetting 
out, when the minds of the hearers, as yet vacant and 
free, afe more eailly prejudiced in favor of the fpeaken 
We muft add alfo, that a good introdudion is fre- 
quently found to be extremely difficult. Few parts of 
a difcourfe give more trouble to the compofer, or re- 
quire more delicacy in the execution* 
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."^An txitrodtididn (kould beeafjr and natural. ; ft 
fliould Bivrpfs be fiiggiefted hj die fubjcd. The writer 
Jhould not i^an it* be^sre he has medUtated In his owtk 
mind the fubflance of his difcaurie. By taking the op*- 
fxifite cottcfey an^coo^xiimg ia the firft place aa intro* 
du^on> the wrteer wili often find^tat he i« other led to 
lay hold of fome commonplace topic».or that tnftead of 
the tntrodo^lion being accommodated to the difcourie^ 
he is under the neceflity of accommodating die difcootiir 
to die introdu^icm. 

In this part of a difcourfe correifhiers of expreffion 
AKHild be carefully ftudied.^ This is pecidiarly requi«- 
iite on account of the Situation of the hearers* At th^ 
i>eginning they are more difpofed to cridcifey than at 
any oAer period ; they arc then occupied by the fub* 
jed and the arguments ; their attention is entirely di- 
re^ed to the fpeaker*s ftyle and manner. Care there- 
fore is requifite, to prepofiefs them in his favor ; though 
too much art muft be cautioudy avoided^ fince it will 
then be more eafily dete<5ied, and will derogate from' 
diat perfuafion, which the other parts of the difcourfe 

are intended to produce. 

« 

Modefty is alfo an indifpen&ble charaidkeriftic of a 
good introdudtion* If the fpeaker begin with an air of 
arrogance «nd oftentadcm* the felf love aeod pride of his 
hearers wiU be prefendy awakened^ and follow him 
with a very fufpictou& eye through the reft of his di£^ 
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ctmtTe* His m^defty fheuld appear not oolj m his eac* 
pfcfiNHit b«t in Ills whole manner i in his looks, in hk 
•geftmes^ and in the tone of his voice. Every audience 
is pleafed with diofe narks of refpc^ and awe, which- 
are paid by dbe j^aker*- The modcfty however of an - 
mtrodo^ftioo fhould betray aothii^ mean or abje^ To«- 
getherwith modefly and deference to his hearers the 
orator Ihould (how a certain fenfe of dignity, arifing . 
from perfuailon of the juftice or importance of hifr> 
fubjea. 

Partienlar cafes excepted^ the orator ibould not put 
Ibrth aH his ftrer^;th at the beginning ; but it fliould 
rife and grow upon his hearers, as his diicourfe advan* 
ees; The introdoftlon is £ddom the place for vehe- 
in^ce and paffion.- The audience muft be gradually 
prepared, before the fpeaker venture on ftrong and paf- 
fionate fentiments.- Yet, when the fubjedlis fuch, that 
the very mention of it naturally awakens fomc paffion- 
ate emotion ;. or when the unexpeded prefence of fome 
perfon or obje^ in a-popular affembly inflames the 
Speaker ;, either of thefe will juftify an abrupt and ve- 
hement exordiums Thus the appearance of Catiline in 
the Senate renders die violent opening of Cicero's firft 
oration againft him very natural and proper.- ** Quo* 
^ ofqne tandem, Catalina, abateie patientii nollra V* 
Biftop Atterbury, preaching from this text,- " BleflW* 
•* IS he, whofoever fhaU not be ctffended in me,?' ven- 
tures on this bold exordimn ^ *' And cananjman theof 
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er fails to ftrlke the hearers agreeably ; and contributes 
aib to make the divifions more eafily remembered. 

, Fiftlily; Unneceflary multiplication of Heads fliould 
be cautioufly avoided* To divide a fubje^ into many 
minute parts by endle/s divifions and fubdivifioas pro- 
duces a bad e&& in fpeaking. In a logical treatife 
this may be proper ; but it renders an oration hard and 
dry, and unneceflarily fatigues the memoxy. A fcr- 
mon may admit from tliree to five or fix heads, include 
log fubdivifions i feldom are more allowable*' 

The next conftituent part of a difcourfb is nafratioit: 
or €xplicatton.. Thcfc two are join^ together, becaufe 
they fall nearly under tlie fame rules,, and becaufe the}; 
generally anfwer the fame purpofe j. ferving to illqftrate 
the caufe, or the fubjed, of which one treats, before 
proceeding to argue on pne fide or the other ; or at^ 
tempting to intereft: the paiSons of the hearei s. 

To be clear and'dlflih^, to be probable, ancTtobe coti^ 
etfe, are the qualities,, which critics chiefly require in 
narration^ Diftittftneis is reqiiifite to the whole of the 
difcourfe» but belongs, efpecially ta.narr3^on» »rhich 
ought to throw light oa all that follows. At the bar a. 
fadl, or a fmgle circumftance, left in ohfcurity, or mif- 
undferftood by the judge, may dttftroy the «flfeft of all 
the argument and reafoning,' which the pleader em- 
ploys. If his narration be improbable, it will be difre- 
garded J if it be tedious and dlffofe, it will fatigue and 
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he forgotten. /To render narration diftind):, partictflar 
attention is requifite in afcertaining cleanly the naroes, 
dates, places, and every other important circumftancc 
of the fatfts recounted. In order to be probable in nar- 
ration, it is neccifary to exhibit the chara(flers of the 
perfons, of whom we fpeak, and to (how that their ac- 
tions proceeded from fuch motives, as are natural, and 
likely to gain belief. To be as concife, as the fubjedt 
will admit, all fuperfluous circuiiiftances muft be rejciH:- 
cd ; by which the narration will be rendered more for* 
cible and more clear* 

( In fermons explication of the iubjccl, to be difcourf- 
xd on, occupies the place of narration at the bar, and is 
to be condu(5ted in a fimilar manner. It muft be con- 
cife, clear, and diftin(5l ; in a ftyle correift and elegant 
ratlier, than highly adorned. ' To explain the doctrine 
of the text v/ith propriety 5 to give a full and .clear ao-* 
count of the nature of that virtue or duty, which forms 
the fubjedl of difcourfe, is properly the didaftic part of 
preaching ; on the right execution of which .much de- 
pends. In order to fucceed, the preacher muft medi^ 
tate p]:ofoundly on the fubjedl ; fo, as to place it in a 
clear and ftriking point of vie^y. He muft .confider, 
wliat light it may derive frjom other parages oj fcrip- 
ture^; whether it be a fubjed nearly allied to fqme 
Other, f^XP wjiich it ought to be diftihguilhed ; wheth- 
er it can be advantagebufly illuftrated by comparing, 
^r oj^pofmg it to feme other thing ; by fearching intp 
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<auies» or tracing efie£t%; hj pointing out exampleSf Of 
appealing to the hearts of the hearers4 that thusapr^ 
cife and circumftantial view may be aflForded of the 
.'do(^rine inculcated. By diftind and apt illuftrations of 
the known truths of religion a preacher may both di£- 
'.play great metit, as acompofer ; and, what is infinitely 
Mnore valuable, ren.dcr.his difcourfes weighty, inftni^ 
.ive, and ufefij* 



The argumentative PART or a DIS- 
vCOURSE, THE PATHETIC PART, a.nd the 
.PERORATION. 



A. 



^S the great end, for which 'men fpeak on any fe* 
rious occafion, is to convince their hearers, that fome- 
• thing is true, or right, or good 4 and thus to in- 
-fluencc their practice ;/reaibn'and argument mufl con- 
ilitute the foundation of .all manly and peifuafivc 
eloquence. 

, With regard to arguments three things are rfequi*. 
lite. Firft, invention of them-; fecondly, proper difpo- 
filion and arrangement of them ; and thirdly, expre^ 
jTmg them in the moft forcible manner. Invention is 
undoubtedly the mod material, and the baiis of the 
reft. But in tliis art can afford only fmall afliftance. 
It can aid a fpeaker however in arranging and exprei^ 
fmg thofc arguments, which his knowledge of the fub- 
,jc«5l has dlfcovered. 
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Suppofing the arguments properly choien, we mud 
avoid blending thofe together, that are of a feparate 
nature, jr AH arguments whatever are intended to 
•prove one of thefe three things ; that fomething is 
true ; that it is right or fit| or that it is profiuble 
'and good. Truth, duty, and intereft are the thr^ 
•^reat fubje^s of difcuflion among men. But the argu- 
ments employed upon either of them are generally 
diftind; and he, who blends them alLunder one topic, 
which he calls his argument, as in fermons is too fre* 
qnently done, will cender his reafoning indillin^ and 
inelegant. 

With refpeQ to fhe different degrees of ftrength in 
'^guments die common rule is to advance in the way 
of climax from the weakeft to the moft forcible. •' This 
method is recommended, when the fpeaker is convin- 
>ced, that his caufe is clear, and eafy to be proved. 
But this rule muft not he univerfally obferved. If he 
-diftruft his caufe, and have but one material argu- 
ment, it is often proper to place this argument in the 
front; to.preju^ce his hearers early in his favor, and 
thus difpoie them to j)ay attention to the weaker rea* 
ions, which he may afterward introduce. When a- 
mid a variety of arguments there Is one or two more 
feeble, than the reft, though proper to be ufcd ; Cicero 
advifes to place them in the middle, as a fituation lefs 
'confpicuous, than either the beginning or end of the 
train of reafoning. 
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. When arguments are ftrong and 'fttiafaftorjr, ithe 
fnore they are feparated^ the better. ' £ach can tfacn 
<bear to be introduced alone, placed in its full ligh^ 
-amplified and contemplated. Butj when they are of a 
doubtful or prefumptive nature, it is fafer to, crowd 
them together, to form them into a phalanx, thal^ 
though individuallj weak, they may mutually fupport 
each other. 

Arguments ffiould never be extended too far, nor 
multiplied too much. This ferves rather to render a 
caufe fufpicious, than to increafe its ftren^th. A need- 
lefs multiplicity of arguments burdens the memory, 
'ind diminifhes the weight of thai convidion, which a 
few well chofen arguments produce. To e^and thegt 
alfo beyond the bounds of reafonable illuflration is fH- 
ways enfeebling. When a fpeaker endeavours to f x- 
pofe a favorable argument in every light poffible, fiu 
tigued by the effort, he lofes the ipint, with which he 
fet out ; and ends with feeblenef^ what he b^gan with 
force. 

Having attended thus far to the proper arrangement 
of arguments, we proceed to anoAer eilential part of 
a difcourfe, the pathetic ; in which, if any where, elo- 
quence reigns, and exerts its power- On tnis head the 
following directions appear u&fid. 

Confider carefully, whether die fubjed^ admit the pa?- 
thetic, and re|ider it proper; and, if it do, what'-part,. 
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of .the dikouxb k moft fit for it. To detennine theft 
poxats belongs to good fcnfe^ Many fubje^ admit not 
the pathetic ; and even in thofe» that are fufceptible o( 
xty an attempt to excite the paflions in a wrong placcj^. 
may expofe an orator to ridiculcr It may in general 
be obferved, that, if we expeft any emotion, which we 
raife, to have a lafting cflPedt, we muft fecure in our fa- 
vor the undcrftianding and judgment. The hearers 
mufl be fadsfied, that there are fufficient grounds for^ 
their engaging in the cauie with zeal and ardor. 
When argument and reafoning have produced their 
full elFe^y the pathetic is admitted with the greateft 
force and propriety. 

A fpeaker fhoisld caiitioufly avoid grrog- his hear- 
ers waxnit^i that he intends to eaccite their paffions/ 
Every thii^ of this kind .chills their fenfibility. There! 
is alfo a great difierence between telling the hearers 
that they ought to be moved, and a<5hially moving 
them. To every emotion or paflion nature has adapt- 
ed certain correfponding objedls ; and without fettin'»- 
thefe before the mind it is impofBble for an orator 
to excite that emotion. .' We are warmed with grati- 
tude, we are touched 'with compaffion, not when a 
fpeaker fliows us that thefe are noWe difpofitions, and 
riiat it is our duty to feel them i nor when he exclaims 
againft us for our indifference and coldnefs. Hitherto 
he has addrefled only our reafon or confcience. He 
nmft defcribe tlie kindnefs and tendemefs of our fri ;nd ; 
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he muft exhibit the diilrefs, fuffered by tHe pcrfon, for- 
whom he would intereft us. Then, and not before, 
our hearts begm to be touched; our gratitude or com- 
pafllon begins to flow. The baffs therefore of all fuc- 
refsfut execution in pathetic oratory is to paint the ob- 
jeft of that paffion, which we defire to raife, in the mod 
natural and ftriking manner j to defcribe it with fuch 
circumflances, as are likely to awaken it in the minds-; 
of others... 

To fucoeed in the pathetic, it is necefJary to attefldl 
to the proper language cf the paflions. This, iP' 
we confult nature, we fliall ever find is unaffedted and' 
£mple. It may be animated by bold and ftrong fig... 
uresj but it will have no ornament, nor finery. TJiere^ 
is a great difference between painting to the imagina-^- 
tk)n and to theheart. The one may be done with de- 
liberation and coolnefs ; the other mud always be rapids 
and ardent, ia the former art and labor may be fuf- 
fered to appear ; in the latter no proper effect can be. 
produced, unlefs it be the work of nature only. Hence, 
all digreffions (hould be avoided,, which may inten-upt 
or turn afide the fwell of pafiion« Hencercompaiifons, 
are always dangerous, and commonly quite . improper 
in the midft of the pathetic. It is alio to be obfervedK 
that violent emotions cannot be lafting. The pathetic 
y\ therefore fhould not be prolonged too much.! Due re- 
gard fliould always be preferved to what tne hearers 
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iwill bear j for he, who attempts to carry them farther 
m pafllon, than they will follow him, fruftrates his pur- 
pofe. .By endeavoring to warm them too much he 
takes the fureft method of freezing them completely^ 

Concerning the peroration or conclufion of a di£^ 
courfe a few words will be fufficient. Sometimes the 
whole pathetic part comes in moft properly at the con- 
cluiion. Sometimes^ when the difcourfe has been al- 
together argumentative^ it is proper to conclude with 
fumming up the arguments, placing them in one view, 
and leaving the impreffion of them full and ftrong on 
the minds of the hearers. / For the great rule of a con- 
dniion, and what nature obvioufiy fuggeHs, is, place 
that laft, on which you choofe to reft the ilrength of 
yourcaufcy ^/ 4 ^ ^f 

In every kind of public fpeaking it is important Xfy 
hit the precife time of concluding \ to bring the dit 
courfe juft to a. point ;. neither ending abruptly and ml* 
cxpeAedly, nor difappointing the expeflation of the 
hearei^ when they look fi3r the end of the difcourfe- 
The fpeaker fhould always clofe with dignity and fpir. 
it, that the minds of the hearers may be left warrn^ 
and that they may depart witli a favorable impreffion 
of the fubje^ and of himfeE 
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HE great objeds, to wHich every public fpCaker 
(hould dlredl his attention in forming his delivery, are» 
Firft, to fpeak fo, as to be fully and eafily underftood 
by his hearers ; and next, to exprefs himfelf with fucb 
grace and energy, as to pleafe and to move them. 

To be fully and eafily underftood, the cUef requifite9 
are a due degree of loudnefs of voice, diftin^tneis, floww^ 
nefs» and propriety of pronunciation^ 

To be heard is undoubtedly the-firft requifite. Th« 
fpeaker mnft endeavor to fiU with his voice the fpace^ 
occupied by the aflembly. Though this power of voice 
is in a great meafure a natural talent* it may receive 
confiderable afllftance from axt» Much depends on the 
proper pitch and management of the voice* Everj 
man has three pitches in his voice i the hijgh, the mid« 
die, and the low. The high is ufedin calling aloud to 
fome one at a diilance ;. the low approaches to a whii^ 
per ; the middle is that, which is employed in common 
converfation, and which (hould generally be iifed in 
public fpeaking. For it is a great error> to fuppofc 
tliat the higheft pitch of the voice is requifite, to be well 
heard by a great aflembly. This is confounding two 
things materially different,. loudnc& or fbength of found 
with the key or note, on wljich we fpeak. The voice 
may be rendered louder without altering the key i and 
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tbt ipeaker w31 always be able to give moftbodyyinoft 
perfevering force of found, to that pitch of voice, to 
which m conyerfation he is^ccuftomed* Whereas, if 
he begin on the lugheft key, he wiU fatigue himftl^ and - 
ipeak with pain ; and, wherever a man ij[>eal£s with pain 
to himfelf, he is always heard with pain by his audience* 
Give the voice therefore full ftrength and fweU of found ; > 
but always pitch it on your ordinary ipeakiiig key ; a 
greater quantity <^> voice fhould never be uttered, than 
can be afforded without pain, and without any extraor* 
dinary efibrt^ To be well heard,, it is ufeful for a 
ipeaker to fix his eyr on fome of the moft diftant per« 
ions in the aflbnUy,. and to eonfider hiiafelf, as fpeak- 
ing to them. We naturally and mechanically utter 
our words with fuch ih-ength^ as. to be b$ard by one» 
to whom we addrefs > ourfelves^ provided he be within 
the reach of our voice.- Tbis*is^e cafe in pQblic4>^« 
ing as well, as iii common conver&ti<m.- But it muft 
be remembered, that fpeaking too loudly is peculiarly 
oficnfive. The car is wounded, when the voice comet* 
upon it in rumbling, indiftindt ma&s ; befide it ap* 
pears, as if aflent were demanded by mere vehemencc^ 
and force of found.. 

To bong weB heard and clearly onderftood difland* 
sels of articulation is more conducive perhaps, than 
mere loudnefs of found. The quantity of found, requi- 
£te to ffll even a large fpace, is lefs, than is commonly 
fuppofed f with dUtin^ articulation a man ot a 
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^ffi!a&* voice yrnH make it eztebd fart^CTy thsntlic Arongb^ 
^ voioe can reach without it. Thb diereforr demands^ 
peculiar attentkxn* The fycsHasr mv& gire evcty fcnxad 
its due proportion, and make evoy fyllabk, and ty&t 
trerj letter, be heard diftindly^ To focceed in dsiv 
i»pidit7 at promincia4:ion maSt be avoided* A lifelefs^. 
drawling mediod however is not to be indulged* To 
pronounce with a proper degree of ilown^s and wi&. 
fall and clear articulatiba casuiot be too induftriouflir 
ftudiedj, nor too eameftly recQnunended*. Such-pronun- 
ciation gives weight and dignity to a diicourie. It aflifts 
the voice by the paufes and r«(U» which it ^ows it 
more eafily to make ^ and it enables the fpeaker to* 
fwell all his fotmds with more energy and more mufic*. 
Itaffifis him alTo in proferving a due command of 
hiflfifblf ; whereas a mpid and hurried msnner excite» 
that flutter of fpmts, which is the greateft enemy to all^ 
right execution in^ oratory.. 

To propriety of pronunciation nothing h more con-- 
ducivey than giving to every word,, which we utter^, 
that found, which the moft polite uiage appropriates to 
it, in oppofition to broad, vulgar, or provincial pronun- 
ciation.- On this fubjpdt however written inilni^ons 
avail nothing.. But there is one obfetvation, which it 
may be ufeful to make. In our language every word< 
of more fyllaUes, than one, has one accented fyllable.^ 
The genius of the language requires the voice to mark 
that fyllablc by a^/tronger percuffipni and to pais mote 
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Sighdy over the reft. The fame accent flionld be giv^ 
en to every word in public fpeakiiigand in common dift - 
courfc. Many perfon* err m tKsrefpea. Whtirthey 
f^ak in public and Viffi folemnity, they pronounce dift 
ferently from what they da at othertimes; TFey dwell 
npon fyllables, and protraft them ; they muhiply ac 
cents on the fame word from a fUfe idea, that it gives 
gravity and' force to their difcourft, and increafes the 
pomp of public declamation. But this is one of the 
preateft faults, whiA can be committed in pronuncia-- 
lion ; it conftitutes, what is termed a theatrical or 
mouthing nnanfier ; and gives an artificial, aflb^ed air 
to fpef ch, which dettia^s greatly from its agreeable^ 
neis and its imprefSon*. 

We ihall now treat of thofe higher parts of deliverr» ^ 
by ftudjing which a fpeaker endeavors not merely to 
render himfelf intelligible, but to give grace saad force 
to what he utters.. Tbefe.may be comprehnided under 
four beads, emphafis, paufesi tonesi. and g^ftures. 

By emphafis is meant a fuller and ftronger found of 
voice, by which* we diHinguifh the accented fyllablc of. 
fome word, on whicK we intend to lay particular 
ftrefs, and to fhow how it affcds the reft of the fen- 
tence. To acquire the proper management of empha- 
fis, the only rule is,,ftudy to acquire a juft coiiception of 
the force and fpirit of thofe fehtiments, which you are 
xo deliver.. In all £reparcd difcourfes it wi^uld be ex^ 
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txtmelyufefuly if they were read over or re&ear&d u» 
private^ with a view of afcertaining' the proper einpha«- 
&Sf before they were pronounced in public ; marking 
at the fame time the emphatical words in every fen- 
tencej or at leaft in the moft important parts of t^ 
difcourfe, and fixing them well ui m^aiory. A cau^ 
tion however muft be given againft multiplymg em^ 
phatical words too much. They become ftrikmg, only 
when ufcd with prudent referve. 1/ tley recur toa 
frequently j if a fpeaker attempt to render every thing»^ 
which he fays, oi high importanee by a multitude of 
ftrong emphafes ; they will foofi faS to ex«tte the at« 
tention of his hcareirs*. 

Next to emphafis paufes demand attention. They 
grtoStwoUadtf &tftf emphatSeal paufis-y and^econd- 
ly, fucii» at mat4rthe diftindions of feofe; An em* 
phatical paufe is made, after fomething has bteen fsod of 
peculiar momeat, on width we wiih to fix the hearer's, 
attention*. Sometimes a matter ef importanee* i» pre* 
ceded by a paufe of this nature. Such paufes have the 
£une efied with ftrong emphafes, and are fubjedl to the 
iame rules ; efpecially to the cautioU} juft now giveni, 
of not repeating them too frequently.. For, as they ex- 
cite uncommon attention, and confequently raife expec- 
tation, if this be not fully anfwercd, they occaiion dii^ 
appointment and difguil.. 

But the moft fivjuent and the principal- ufe of paufcft 
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Isy to mark the diTiiions of the lenfcy and at the fame time 
to peniiit the fpeaker to draw his breath ; and the pro* 
<per management (£ fuch paufes is one of the moft nice 
and difficult articles in delivery. A proper command 
<rfthe breath is pecnliarly requisite. To obtain this, 
every fpeaker (hould be very careful to provide a full 
fupply of breath for what he is to utter. It is a great 
miftakcy to fuppofe that the breath mud be drawn only 
At €he end of a period, when the voice is allowed to falL 
It may eafily be gathered at the intervals of a period» 
when the voice fofiers only a momentary Ihipenfion. 
By this management a fufficient fupply may be obtain* 
cd for carrying on the longcft period snthout improper 
interruptions. 

Paules in pnbHc.^&ourfe muft be formed upon the 
tnanner, in which we exprefi oiirfelves in ieniftle con- 
verfadon, and not upon the ffiBF, artificial manner, 
which we acquire from perufing books according ta 
common pondhiation. PunAuation in general is very 
arbitrary; often c^)ricious and falfe-; dictating a uni- 
formity of tone in the paufes, which is extremely un- 
pleafing. For it «nuft be obferved, that, to render 
paufe^ graceful and exprefSve, they muft not only be 
made in the right places, but alfo be $^:companied by 
proper tones of voice ; by which the nature of thefe 
' ]>aufes is intimated much more, than by their length, 
mbkik can never be exafifcly meafured. Sometimes on- 
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Jy a i^ght and fimple fufpenfion of the voke is proper^ 
jbmetimes a degree of cadence is requifite; and fom^ 
.times that peculiar tone and cadence, which mark the 
^onclufioji of a period. In aU thefe cafes a fpeaker is 
to regulate himfelf by the manner, in which he ipeak^ 
when engaged in eameft diicourfe withothers. 

In reading or reciting verfe there is a peculiar diiE- 
culty in making the paufes with propriety. There 
,are two kinds of paufes, which belong to the mufic 9f 
Tcrfe; one.at the end, of a line, and.the.othet in the 
middle of .it. iUiyme always renders the former fenfi- 
.ble, and compels observance of it .in pronunciation. In 
rl>lank verfe it is kfs perceivable ; and, when there is no 
fu^enfion of the fenfe, it has been doubted, whether in 
reading fiich veHe any regard fiiould 4>e paid to the 
doife of a Tine i On the ftage indeed, where the ap- 
'pearance of fpeaking in verfe fiipuld lie<»<ivotded, the 
,<cloie of fuch lines, as make no paufe in the ienie, 
ihould not be rendered vperoeptible t^ the ear. On 
•other Qccafions we ought for the fake of melody to 
read blank veife in fuch manner, as to -make each lime 
.fenfible.totfac.ear. In attcmptog Ais however everj 
appearance of fingfong and t(»ne tmuft be cautiouOy 
avoided. The clofe of a line, where there: is po paufe 
in the -meaning, ftiould be marked only by fo flight a 
fufpenfion of found, as may diftinguifh the paflage 
&om one lioe to, another without injuring tI:uB ienfo* 
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'The pauic" in the middle df tKe line falls after the 4thi 
jth, 6th, or 7th fyllahle, 'and no other. When this 
paufe coincides with the ilightefl: divifion in the fenfe, 
the line may Be read with eafe ; as in tlie two firft ver- 
ges of Pope*s Mefliah ; 

Ye nymphs of Solyma, begin the fong, 

Te heavenly themes fublimer Arains belong. 

But> if words, that have fo intimate a connexion, as 
wot to admit even a momentary feparation, be divided 
from each other by this cadtrral paufe ; we then per- 
xreive a conffidl between the fenfe and found, which ren- 
ders it difEcnlt to read fuch Enes gracefully. In fucK 
cafes it is beft to facrifice found to feiife* For inftance', 
tn tlic following line of Mikon ; 



■ " I What in me is dark. 

Illumine ; what is low, raifc and fupport. 

The fenfe clearly di<5tates the paufe after " illumine,'* 
which ought to be obferved ; though, if melody only 
were to be regarded, " illumine" Ihould be connedled 
with what 'follows, and no paufe made before the 4th 
or 6th fyllable. So alfo in the following line of Pope's 
Epiftle to Arbuthnot 5 

I fit ; with fad civility I read. 

The ear points out th^ paufe, as falling after ^ fad,** 
the fourth fyllable. But to feparate " fad " and ** ci viU 
ity'* would be very bad reading. The kx^Q allows nO 
S 
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other paufe, than after the fecond fyllable, ** fit 5** wKcl^ 
therefore is the only one to be ofefenred* 

We proceed to treat of tones in pronunciation^ which 
are different both from emphafes and paufes } confifting 
in the modulation of the voice, the notes or variations 
of found, which are employed in pul^lic fpeakinjg. The 
moft matcrfil iiiftru<fHon, which can be given on thi^ 
fubje<5t> is to form the tonei fi£ public ^leaking upon 
the tones of animated converiatioa. Every one, wb? 
is engaged in ipeaki^ig 00 % fubjed, which interefls hin^ 
n.^arly> has an eloquent or peifuadve tope and manner, 
jBut, when a fpeaker ^depart^/rot^i hi» natural tone of 
cxprjcflion, he b^o;9ic;5 frigid .and unperfuafive. Noth- 
ing is more abfurd, than to fuppofe th^t as foon, as ^ 
fpeaker afcends a pulpit, or rifes in a public aHembly, 
he is inftantly tio iay afide the voice, with wl>ich he exi- 
preHes himfclf in private, and to a/Tume a new, ftudie4 
tone, and a cadence gltcg^ther differrait from his natu- 
ral manner. Thi« l>as vitiated all dejiyery, and has 
giviCp rife to cant and tedious ^lonotony* Let every 
public fpeaker guard agaiuft t^s error. Whether he 
ff eak in private^ or if\ a ^j;eat jaflbmblj j let him re- 
member that he Dill fpeaks. JLet him take nature fof 
his guide, and Ihe will teach him to exprefs his fentir 
iuents and feelings in fuch manner, as to make the moft 
forcible and pleafing imprciLon upon the minds of hi$ 
b:2rers. 

It now remains to treat of geilure, or what Is caHeJ 
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afikmy b public diTcoorie. The teft rule i$» attend to 
die looks and gefturet in which eameftnefsy indignation, 
comp^oni or any other emodonf difcoyers kfelf to. 
XBoft advantage in the common intercourfe of men ; 
and let thefe be your model. A public fpeaker muft 
however adopt that manner, which is mod natural to 
himfelf. His motions and geilures ought all to exhibit 
Uiat kind of expreflion, which nature has dictated to 
him ; andr unlefs this be the cafe^ no {ludy can prevent 
their appearing (li^ and forced* But> though nature 
is the bails, on which every grsbce of gcfture muft be 
founded j yet there is room for fbmc improvements of 
art. The (\xidy of a^ion confifls chiefly in guarding 
againfl a:wkward and difagreeabk motions^ and in 
learning to perform fuch, as are natural to the fpeaker, 
in the mod graceful manner. Numerous are the rules, 
which writers have laid down for the attainment of a 
proper gefticulation. But written inftrutftioils on this 
fnbjedb caii be of littfc fervice. To becoiiie nfefiil, they 
muft be exemplified. A few of the limpleft precepts 
however may be obferved wkh advantage. Eve- 
ry fpeaker Ihouldr ftudy to pneferve as much digni^ 
ty, as pofliUe, in the attitude of hh body., tit iliould 
gtneraHy prefer angered pofturc ; his pofidon fliould 
be firm, that he may have the fulkft and freeft com- 
mand of all his motions. If any inclination be ufedf 
it fhould be toward the hearers, which is a natural ex« 
preffion of eameftnrfs. The countenance fhould cor- 
sf§>ond with the nature of the difcourfe ; and, when lio 
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partictdA- esaaii&n k ^zpreffed, a fia-ious aDd manT^ 
look is alivays to be prcfcired. The eyes flioul^ never 
be &Ttd entirely on amy one objeiJ, bHt move eafi«* 
ly ronnd the aiidiewce. In motion, made with the 
hands, confifls the principal part of gefture in /peaking,. 
It is natural for the right hand to be employed more 
frequently, tiian the left^ Warm emotions require the. 
cxercife of -them both together* But> whether a fpcaker 
gefticulate with one, or with both his hand^, it 4^ impor* 
tant, that all his motions be cafy and unreftrainedi. 
Narrow and confined movements are ufiially imgrace* 
ful ; and confequently motions, made with the hands,, 
fliould proceed from the flioulder rather, than from the 
dbow. Perpend5cular movements are to be avoided,. 
Oblique motions are moft pleafing and graceful, Sud*- 
den and rapid motions are feldom ^ood. Eameflmefe.. 
can be fully exprefled witHout their afliflance. 

We cabinet conclude thisfubjed without eameftly ad* 
xpoi^d^ing eV4|ry fpeak«r tp gua^rd againft affe^Slatioi^, 
wludi is shQ <iei^t««^ion of good delivery, I^ hjs^t 
nM^n!Ejr,,«wlHM:evj8r it be^ be ^his own ;. neither imitateds 
from another, i^or' t^Jfei^ from fome imaginary model, 
\fhichis ^itoatoraA to hi^a* Wfe^tevor is 4iativf,. though 
attended by ftyisi'al d^fH^^ 'is,Utjdy to p^eaTe ; becauie. 
it*iliows4s the maui an^ feeci^ufe it Jj^. th^ ^pear* 
ance of proc«pdjng from tl>e"iiea«* ^o attain a deliv-. 
ery extremely -con^ and gt^cefui is, what few can. 
€4pQ€t J fiiice fo maay natural ttilcats iriuft concur |bl. 
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Its fenaatioti. But to acqiure a forcible and perfuafive 
maimer is within the power of moft perfons. They 
need only to difmiik bad habits i follow nature ; and 
:Q;>eak in public^ as they do in private, when they ^^peak 
in eameft and from the heart* 



MEANS OF IMPROVING in ELOQUENCE. 

O Aofcf who are anxious t« excel in any of the 
Hfgher £inds of oratory, nothing is more neceflary, than 
to cultivate habits of the feveral virtues, and to refine 
and improve their moral feelings* A true orator muft 
pofTefs generous fentiments, warm feeUngs, and a mind 
turned toward admiration of thofe great and high 
objeds, which men are by nature formed to venerate. 
Conne^ed with the manly virtues, he Ihould poflefs 
ftrong and tender fenfibility to all the injuries, diihe^ 
fts^ and forrows of his fellow creatures*^ 

Next to moral quaSHcatiens, what is mo(! irequHite 
for an orator, is a fund of knowledge. There is no art, 
by which eloquence can be taught in any fphere, with- 
out a fufficient acquaintance with what belongs to that 
fphere.' Attention to the ornaments of ftyle can only 
afllft an orator in fetting off to advantage the ftock of 
materials, which he poiTeffes i hut the materials them^ 
felves rauft be derived from cAher fources, than from 
rhetoric. A pleader muft make himfclf completely ac- 
S z 



quainted v/tdi die law j lie ftHift pofllfs alt that feamsi- 
mg and experience, M^iich «an he urefa) foir fupporting^ 
a caufe^ of Convincing a ju%t.. ' A, preacher inuft ap- 
ply hiipfelf dofely to thq ftudy of divinity, of pradica^ 
religion, of morals, and of huxtiaa nature ;' diat he ma|r. 
be rich in all topics of inftruftion and perfuafion. 
He, who wilhes to excel in the fupreme council o£ 
the nation, or id am7'pid>I<tt afleinhlf» ^fhcmld lie tbor- 
oughly acquainted with the bufinefs, that belongs to fuch 
^{fenjl^ly ;. ap^ OwuliJ attend with accuracy to aU |be 
faibst which wy be the fubje<5l of queftion or delibera-* 
tiop. . 

Befide the krtd^vledgc, pecuKar to his profeffion, a. 
pubHc fpeakef ihould be acquainted with the general 
circle of polite literature; Poetry lie will find ufeful 
for embellifhlng his ftyle, for fuggelling Svely images,, 
or pleafing illufions. 'Hiftory may be ftill more ad- 
vantageous; ^ as t^-kndwkdge offafts, of eminent 
characters, and of the eourfe of human affairs, finds 
jJacc, 9p m^j (jccafiops. Deficiency of knowledge 
eycn .in. fjilye^ not immediately connedled . with hi* 
profeflipA, \»iil e.jporeM public fp^aker to many dlfad* 
vantages, and g^vcf hl^ jiv^§, who are better qualified^ 
a decid€;d fupefiprity* ,. . 

' To every one, who wffhes to erxcel fft eloquence, ap- 
plication and induflry cannot be too much recommend- 
ed. Widiout tills it is impoffible to excel in any thing. 
No one CTsr became a diftlnguiftied pleader, or preach- 



mr^'xyt Cftaktf in an^r sufieitiblyr ^ii^out prerk»ks lalx)r 
and ap|>ii€$ation« ladiiArf' indeed is nU oi% necefiarf: 
to evq*f valuable Icquifitton^^ but it is .d;^iig>|ed ka/i 
Providence, :2» die ieaibning of every ^edfur^^Tmboiit 
trhich life is <looined to languifk. No. enemy is'ib; 
d^m^live both to honor:ible attainments^ aad to the^ 
feal and fpirited enjoyment of life^as tfast rekaed fi;ate 
t>S nuntly -vv^ick proceeds from indolence and. diiffipatidn^ 
He, 'Who is deftiaed to ^xcel in any arit, will be diftiia^ 
gulibed by «nthtifia£»L for ^lat art f \s4uch^ £rihg hi» 
mmd vvith the objed in view, ^fill difpoie him to leUik 
every heceiFary labor- This was the chara£keriftic> oS 
the great men of antiquity ; and this muH diftinguiil^ 
^loderfis, who wifh to imitate them. This honorable 
enthufiafih fhould be cultivated by i^udents in oratory^ 
If it be wanting to youth,, manhood will flag ejcceed^ 
ingly. • : ' 

Attentioa to the beft models contribute* greatly to 
improvement in the arts of ipeaking and writing. Ev&* 
ry one indeed fhould endeavor to have fomethingy 
tliat is his own, that is peculiar to hlcnfelf, and will dii^ 
tinguilh his ftyle. Genius is certainly dcpreffed, or 
want of it betrayed, by ikvifh imitation.. Yet no ge^ 
nius is fo original, as not to receive improvement from 
proper examples in ftyle, compofition, and delivery. 
'^Tliey always afford fome new ideas, and ferve to en- 
large and corre<5t our own. • They quicken tlie cun*ent 
erf* thought, and excite emulation.. 
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Ih imttsitingthe ftyk of a farorite authcnr a material* 
diftin^on (hould be obferved bettveen written and fpo*^ 
hen language. Thefe are m reaiit7 two difbrent modes* 
ofcoTnm\micadng ideas. In books we expe^ corred* 
Tu£h preciiion, all redundancies pruned, all' repetitions' 
avoided, language completdy polifhed- Speaking al* 
lows a more eafyr copious ftyle, and Ids confined hj 
rule ; repetitions may often be requtfite ; paxendiefes 
may fometimes be oro^mental ; the fame thought muft 
often be placed in diffemit points of view ;< fince the 
hearers can catch it only from the moii^^of di6fpeak«^ 
er» and have not the opportunity, as in readings of tum-^ 
ing back again, and of contemplating, what they da 
not entirely comprehend. Hence the ftylc of many 
good authors would appear fti£F, affeded^ and even ol>« 
fture, if transferred into a popular oration. How im*' 
natural, for inftance, would Lord Shaft(bury's fentences 
found in the mouth of a* public fpeaker i Some kinds 
of public diTcourfe ihdced'r ftcfii a^ that of the pulpit, 
where more accurate preparatfon and more ftudied ftyle 
are allowable'; would achnit futh a manner better, than 
others, which are erped&d to approach nearer to extem- 
poraneous ipeakmg.. But 1131 there is generally fuch a* 
difierence* between a compofition, intended' only to be 
read, and one proper to be fpoken^ as fhould caution' 
us agaihft a* cicfe and improper imitation- 

The coOTpofition of feme authors approaches nearer 
to the ftyle of fpeaking^ than that of others y and they 



mzj diersfore be imitated witE mkxK fafetf. In our 
cwa lasig'uage* S^fn& and Bolti^brol&e are of this de^ 
ieripdon. The former, dioagh corre^f prdferves tM 
eafy and natural manner of an tinaieded fpeaker* 
The ftyie of die iatter is more fplendid ; but ftill it iff 
the ftfle of fpeakingf or rather of declamation*, 

Frequeat exercife both in compofing ftnd ipeaking 
is a nscdTary mean of improvement. That kind of 
comporition is mofl ufeful, which is conncded with the 
profcfllon, or fort of public fpeaking, to which perfons- 
devote themfclves^ This they fhould ever keep in. 
view, anti gradually inure themfelves to it. At the 
fame time they fhould be cautious not to allow them^ 
felves to coppofe negligently, on any occafion. He,^ 
who wifhes to write oi; ijpieak cprre<5Uy, . fhould in the, 
moft trivial kind of compofition, in writing a letter, or^ 
even^in. conjmpn converiation, *ftudy to cfpref^. hi^olC* 
with propriety. "By this we do not mean that he is. 
never -to write or fpeak, but in elaborate rand ajtiticiaL 
language. This would introduce. ftiiFnefs and 4ffe<3;a-^ 
tion, infinitely worie^ tjia^i tljiP , greateft •neglig.enoe.. 
But we mud obferve, that there i§ .in every thing, z| pjro- 
per and becoming manner ;. ^ud on the ((jpntrary there. 
h alfo an awk\yard performa^ice of the {tim^ tliipg.. 
The becoming manner is o£tm. the moil light, an^ 
feemingly mod carelefsj but tafte and attention are: 
requifite to feize the juil: idea of it. . , That idea, whei>, 
acquired, fliould be kept in view, and upoii it fliouldi 
ha formed, whatever we write or fpeak. 
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Exetcifes fat fpeaidi^ have always been recdamieiicfedt 
to ftndents ; andf. when under proper xtgulationy moft 
be of great vtfe, Thofe pvMic and proaufcuous focie^ 
ties, in wktch nambers are brought tegether, wbo are 
frequently of low ftaticus and occupatioxls ; who are 
conne^ed by no conlmonbond of uniony except a ridi-^ 
culous rage for public fpeaking, and have no other ob- 
jed fn view, than to exhibit their fuppofed talents 5 a^c 
inftitutTons not onfy ufelefsv but injurious. They are 
calculated to become feminarfes of Ifcentioufhefs, petu- 
fance, and fadion* Even tlie allmvabfe meetings,, into* 
which ftudents of oratory may fonri themfelves, need' 
diredtion, in order to render tKem ufeful. If their fub-* 
Jedls of difcourfe be improperly chofen ; if they fup. 
port extravagant or indecent topics 5 if they indulge 
themfelves in loofe aiid fiimfy declamation ;* or accuf- 
tbm themfelves witfioutpreparatTori tb fpealc pertly on 
dl fubjeds ; they will unavoidably acquire a Very faul-- 
tf and vicious tafle in fpeakihg^ It fhould therefore be* 
recommended to all thofe, who are members of fuch 
Ibcieties, to attend** to the cfaofce of their fubj[eds ; to 
.tSike carei that tHey be ufeful and manly, either con-^ 
ne^edwitlr the courffc of tHefr fludies, or related to' 
morals antftaftei to aftion and life,- They fSould alfo' 
Be temperate in the piiatdbice of fpealcihg ^ not ipeak too 
often, nor ou fubjedts, of which they s^ ignorant ; but 
only when they have proper materials for a difcourfcr 
and have previoufly confidered and digefted the fub-- 
jf^ In fpeaicing they fhould be cautious always to* 
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keep good ienfe and petfiuidon ia view tatber, than a 
tbaw of eloquence. 3y thcfe means they will gradual* 
}j form themfelyes to a manly, corrcfft, and perfiiafivc 
^nanner pf fpeaking* 

It may now he afked, of wh?it ufe will the ftudy of 
critical and rhetorical writers be to thofe, who wifh to 
icxcel.iu eloquence ? They certainly ought not to be 
negledled ; and yet; .perhaps very much cannot be ex- 
pe<^ed from them. ]t is however frotin the original an- 
tient writers, that the greateft advantage may be de->* 
rived ; and it is a diigrace to any one, whofe profeiSon 
,call» him to fpeak in public, to be unacquainted with 
them. In all the antient rhetorical writers there is in* 
deed one de£G&, \ they are too fydematicaL They aim 
at doing too much ; at reducing rhetoric to a perfe<9: 
^rt, which may even fupply invention with materials 
on every fubje^ j fo th^t .one would fuppofe they exr 
pedled to fonp an orator by rule, as they would form a 
.carpenter. But in reality all, that can be done, is to 
aflift and enlighten tafte, and to point out to geijius. 
the courfe, it ought to hold, 

Ariftotle wais tbe firft, who t^o^ rhetoric out of the 
hands of the fpphifis, 3in4 founded .it on reafon and foltd 
/enfe. Some of the proibu;kdeft oUervattons, which 
have beeu^^nade on thc^a^pns and manpers of men, 
are to be iound in his Treatife on Rhetoric j J^ugh in 
this, as in all his writings, his great ,con(ai&nefs often 
readers him obfcurc. The Qrcek rhetoricians, whQ 
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£iceeeded Rim, moft of ^oizt are now loft, impro^i 
<ni his foundation. Two of theni itill remain, Deme- 
tzius PhalereUik, and Dionyfius of Halicamaffus. Both 
wrote on the conftru(5lion of fentences, and defcnre to 
be confulted ; parxicularly Dionyfius, who is a very ac- 
curate and judicious critic. 

To rccommaid the rhetorical writings of Cicero is 
iuperiluous* WhaJtever on the ftd>je^ of eloquence is 
iuggeftad by fo- great an orator, mnft be worthy of 
attention. His moil exteniive work on this fubjed ia 
xliat De Oratore^ None of his writings are more highly 
finifhedy than this treatife. The dialogue is pdite; 
the charadcrs are well fupported, and the management 
«f tlie whole is beautiful and piecing. The Orator ad 
M, Bruium is alfo a valuable treatiA: ; and indeed 
through all Cicero's rhetbrical works are diiplayed 
thofe fublime ideas of eloquence, which are calculated 
to form a juft tafte, and to infpire that enthufiafm for 
the art, which is highly conducive to excellence. 

But of all antient writers on the fubje(5l of oratory 
tlie moft inftrudive and moft ufeful is Quintilian. His 
inftitutions abound with good fen&, apd <iifcover a t*afte 
in the higheft degice jaft and accmate. Almoft all 
the principles of good criticifbi are found in them. He 
has well digefted the antient ideas concerning rhetorixr, 
and has delivered his in{lru<5tions in eleg^int and polifh- 
-cd language. 



<;OMPARATtVE MERIT op the ANTIENTS 
AMD MODERNS. 

JTx very curious queftion has been agitated with 
regard to the comparative merit of the andents and 
modems. In France this difpute was carried on with 
^^at heat between Boileau and Madame Dacier for 
the antients, and Perrault and La Matte for the mod* 
•ems. Even at this day men of letters are divided on 
the fubjeA. A few refle<5Hons upon it may be ufefuL 

To decry the antient claffics is a vain attempt. 
Their reputation is eftabliihed upon too foHd a founda- 
tion to be ihaken. Imperfedions may be traced ia 
vtheir writings ; but to difcredit their works in general 
can belong only to peeviflmefs or prejudice. The ap- 
probation of the public through fo many centuries eA 
tablilhes a verdi(5l in their favor, from which there is no 
appeaL 

In matters of mere reafoning the world may be long 
in error ; and fyilems of phiiolbphy often have a cur* 
Tcncy for a time, and then die. But in objedts of taftc 
there is no fuch fallibility; as they depend not on 
knowledge and fcience, but upon fentiment and feeling* 
Now the univerfal feeling of mankind muft be .right ; 
Homer and Virgil therefore muft continue to ftand 
upon the fame ground, which they have fo long occu- 
pied* 

T 
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Let us guard however againft blind veneration for 
the anuents ; and inftitute a fair comparifon betweea 
them and the modems. If the antients had the pre- 
eminence in genius ; yet the modems muft have fome 
advantage in all art«, which are improved by the natu- 
ral progreis of knowledge. 

Hence in natural philofophy, aftronomy, chismiftry, 
• and other fciences, which reft upon obfervadon of fad^ 
the modems have a decided fuperiority over tlie an*^ 
tients. Perhaps too in precife reafoning philofophers 
of modei-n ages are fuperior to thofe of antient times ; 
as a more ext^nfive literary intercourfe has contributed 
to fliarpen the faculties of men. The modems have aU 
fo the fuperiority in hiftory and in political knowledge j 
ov/ing to the extenfion of commerce, the difcovery of 
different countries, tlie fuperior facility of intercourfe, 
and the multiplicity of events and revolutions, which 
have taken place in tlie world. In poetry likewife fome 
advantages I^ave been gained in point of regularity and 
accuracy. In dramatic peiformanc^s t?i3|>royenients 
ha/e certainly been made upon the antient models^ 
The variety of charadcrs is greater ; greater ikill hsis 
been difplaycd In the condu<5l of the plot ; and a hapr 
pier attention to probability and decoruni. Among 
the antients we find higher conceptions, greater fims. 
plicity, and more original fancy. Among the moderns 
tliere is more of art and corrednefs, but Icfs genius, 
put, thoiigl> this remark may in general be juR, ther^ 
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«re fonw exceptions from it ; AClton and Shakefpeare 
are inferior to no poets in any age. 

Among the antients were many circumftances, favor- 
able to the exertions of genius. They travelled much 
in fearch of learmng, and converfed with priefts, poets, 
arid philofophers They returned home, full of diicov- 
cries, and fired by uncommon obje<fls. Their enthu- 
Hafm was greater ; and, few being ftimulated to excel, 
as authors, their fame vras more fntenfe and Battering. 
In modem times goodlwriting h Ws prized^ We write 
with lefs efibrt. Printing has fo multiplied books, that 
afiiftance is eafily procux^d. Hence mediocrity of ge- 
nius prevails. To rife beyond this, and to foar above 
the «rowdi is given to few;- 

In epic poetry Homer and Virgil are ftiU unrivalled ; 
and orators, equal to Demofthenes and Cicero, we have 
none. Jh hiftory we have no modem narration, fo ele- 
gant, fo pidhirefque, fo animated, and interefting, as 
riiofe of Herodbtus, Thucydides, Xenophon, Livy, 
Tacitus, and Salluft.. Our dramas with all their im-- 
provemcnts are inferior in poetry andfentiment to thofe 
of Sophocles and Euripides.. We have no comic dta-- 
logu^, that equals the corre<^, graceful, and elegant fim- 
plicity of Terence- The elegies of Tibullus, the pafto-- 
rals of Theocritus, and the lyric poetry of Horace, are* 
ftill unrivalled. By thofe therefore, who wifli to form 
their tafte, and nourifh their genius, the utmoft atten- 
tion muft be paid to the antient claffics,. both Greefc- 
and Roman.. 
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After thde reflexions <m the andents and modemt 
ire proceed to a critical examination of the moft diftin* 
^flied kinds of compoiitiony and of the charaders of 
tfiofe writers, whether antient or modem, who have ex- 
celled in them. Of orations and public difcourfes 
much has already been faid. The remaining profe. 
compofitions may be divided intOx hiftorical writing,, 
philofbphical writing, epiftolary writing, and fiditiou& 
hiflory. 



HISTORICAL WRITING. 



n 



IS TORY is a record of truth for the inftruc- 
tf on of mankind. Hence the great requifites in a hiii 
torian are impartiality, fidelity, and accuracy. / 

In the condud of hiftorical detail the firft objed of a. 
hiilorian fhould be, to give his work all poilible unity.. 
Hiftory fliould not confift of unconneded partsy Its 
portions fhould be united by fome connecting prin^ 
ciple, which wiU produce in the mind an impreflion of 
fomething, that is one, whole, and entire. Polybius,^ 
though not an elegant writer, is remarkable for this 
quality, 

A hiftorian fliould trace adions and events to their 
fources. He fliould therefore be well acquainted with 
human nature and politics. His (kill in the forrnqr 
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^niQ enable him td defcrifoe the chara^ers of individu* 
als ; and his knowledge of the latter, to account for the 
revolutions of government, and the operation of politir 
cal caufes on public aflFalrs. ; With regard to political 
knowledge the antients wanted feme advantages, which 
are enjoyed by the modems.. In antient times there 
was lefs communication among neighboring dates j 
no intercourfe by eftabUflied pofts,..nor by ambafladors 
at diftant courts. Larger experience too of the differ- - 
ent modes of government has improved the modem 
hiftorian beyond the hiftorian of antiquity* ^ 

/ It is however in the form of narrative, and not 
by differtation, that the hiftorian is to impart his politi- 
cal knowledge. Formal difcuffions expofe him to fuf- 
picion of being willing to accommodate his facets to his 
theory. X They have alfo an air of pedantry, and evi- 
dently refult from want of art. For reflexions, wheth- 
er moral, pcditical, ok; philofophical, may be lAfinuated 
in the body of a-nanrative. ^ 

Cleamefs, order, and connexion are primary virtues 
in hiHorical narration. Thefe are attained, when the. 
hiftorian is complete mafter of his fubje(5t ; can fee the 
whole at one view ; and comprehend the dependence of 
all its parts. « Hiftory being a. dignified fpecies of com- 
pofition, it fhould alfo be confpicuous for gravity.- 
There (hould be nothing mean, nor vulgar in tlie ftyle ; 
no quaintnefs, no fmartnefs, no affcXation, no wit. A- 
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hiftoiy fliould likewifc be interefting ; and this is the 
quality, which chiefly diftinguilhes a writer of genius 
and eloquence. 

To be interefting, a hiftorian muft preferve a medi- 
um between rapid recital and prolix detail. Hqf fhould 
know, when to be concife, and when to enlarge. He 
fhould make a proper feleftion of circumftances. Thefe 
give life, body, and coloring to his narration. They 
conftitute, what is termed hiftorical painting. / 

In all thefe virtues of narration, particularly in picw 
turefque defcription, the antients eminently excel* 
Hence the pleafure of reading Thucydides, Livy, Sal- 
luft, and Tacitus. In hiftorical painting there are 
great varieties. Livy and Tacitus paint in very differ- 
ent ways. The defcriptions ©f Livy are full, plain, 
and natural ; thofe of Tacitus are fhort and bold. 

/ One embelliihment, which the modems have laid a* 
fide, was employed by the antients. *nxey put orsH 
tions into the mouths of celebrated perfonages. By 
thefe they diverfified their hiftory, and conveyed both 
moral and political inftru<5lion. Thucydides was the 
firft, who adopted this method ; and the orations, with 
which his hiftory abounds, are valuable remains of an- 
tiquity. It it doubtful however, whether this embellifh- 
ment fhould be allowed to the hiftorian ; for they form 
ft mixture, unnatural to hiftory, of truth and fidlion. 
The modems are more chafte, when on great occafions 
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tfie hiftorian delivers in his own peiibn the fentknents* 
and reafonings of oppofite parties^ 

/Another fplendid embellilliment of hiRory is the de- 
Kneation of characters./ Thefe are confidered, as exhi- 
bitions of fine writing ; and hence the diflSculty of ex- 
celling in this province. For charafters may be too 
fhining and labored* The accomplifhed hiilorian a- 
voids here to dazzle too much. He is folicitous to 
give the refemblance in a ftyle equally removed from 
meannefs and affe<5lation. He fludies the grandeur of 
fimplicity. 

Sound morality fliould always reign in hiftory. A 
hiftorian (hould ever fhow himfelf on the fide of virtue* 
It is not however his province, to deliver moral in- 
ftru(5lions in a formal manner. He fhould excite in- 
dignation againft the defigntag and the vicious ; and 
by appeals to the pafiions he will not only improve his 
reader, but take away from the natural cooloefs of hi£^ 
torical narration. 

In modem times hiftorical genius has fhone moft in 
Italy. Acutenefs, political fagacity, and wifdom are 
all confpicuous in Machiavel, Guicciardin, Davila, 
Bentivoglio, and Father Paul. In Great Britain hifto- 
ry has been fafhionable only a few years. For, though 
Clarendon and Burnet are confiderable hiftorians, they 
are inferior to Hume, Robertfon, and Gibbon. 

The inferior kinds of hiftorical compofition are an- 
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aals, memoirs, and lives. .'Amials are a coUedfibn of 
&L&S in Chronological order ; and the properties of an 

annalift are Edelity and diftindhxefs. / Memoirs are a 
fpecies of compofition, in which an author pretends not 
to give a complete detail of fafU, but only to record,, 
what he hirafelf knew, or was concerned in, or what il— 
luftrates the conduft of fome perfon, or fome tranfac- 
tion, which he choofes for his^fubjed^ It is not there- 
fore cxpe(5led of fuch a writer, that he ppflefs the fame 
profound refearch, and thofe fuperior talents, which arc 
requifite in a*hiftorian. It is chiefly required of him,, 
that he be fprightly and interefting.. The French dur-- 
ing two centuries^ have poured forth a flood of me- 
moirs ; . the moft of which are little more, than agreea- 
ble trifles. We muft however except from this cenfure 
the memoirs of the Cardinal de Retz,. and tha^c of the 
Duke of Sully. ■ The former join to a lively narrative 
great knowledge of human nature.- The latter defcrve 
very particular praiie. They approach to the ufefiil— 
nefs and dignity, of legitimate hlftory. They are full ; 
of virtue and good ienfe ^ amd are well^ calculated to > 
form both the heads and hearts of thofe, who are de*- 
figned for pubUc bufmefs and high Nations in the- 
worlds 

Biography is a very ufeful kind of compofition ; lefs • 
ftately , than hiftory ; ,but perhaps not lefs inftrudive. It 
affords fall opportunity of displaying the chara<flers of 
eminent men, and of entering into a tliorough acquaint-- 
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aace with tfaem^ In this kind of writmg Plutarch ex« 
eels ; but his matter is better, than his manner ; he has 
no peculiar beauty, nor elegance. His judgment and 
accuracy alfo are fometimes taxed. But he is a very 
humane writer, and fond of difplaying great men ia 
Ae gentle lights of retirement*- 

Before we conclude this fubjeA, it is proper to ob^ 
tervCf that of late years a great improvement has beea 
mtroduced into hiftorical compofition. More particu^^ 
lar attention, than formerly, has been given to lawsi 
cuftoms, commerce, religion^ literature, and to every 
thing, that fhows the ipirit and genius of nations*. It 
is now conceived, that a hiftorian ought to illuftrate 
manners as well, as faAs and events. Whatever dif* 
plays the fta£e, ol mankind in di&rent periods,; what* 
ever illuftrates the progrefs of the human mind | it 
more ufefiil, than details of fieges and battles^ 
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LOGUE. 

V^F Philofophy the profefled defign is inftruAion.. 
With the philofopher therefore ftyle, form, and drefs 
are inferior obje^s. But they muft not be wholly neg- 
le^fled. The fame truths and reafonings, delivered 
with elegance, will ftrike more, than in a dull and dry 
manner. 
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Beyond Biere perfpicuitj t]i& ftridteft preciili<m aad ac-* 
curacy are required in a philofophical writer y and thefa 
qualities may be pofle&d without drynefs. Philoib* 
fhical writing admits a priifhed, neat, and elegant ftyle^ 
It admits the calm figures of ipeech ; but rejeAs, what- 
ever is florid and tumid«> Pbto and Cicero have left 
philofophical treatifes, compofed with much elegance 
and beauty. Seneca is too fond of an afiedled, briU 
Eanti fparkling manner. Locke's Treatife on Humaa 
Underlhuiding is a model of a clear and dUUn^ philo- 
fophical ftyle. In the writings of Shaftfcury on the 
other hand philofbphy is drefled up with too much or- 
nament and finery. 

Among tSe antients pBilofopEical writihg oflcn aC^ 
filmed the form of dialogue. Plato is eminent for Ac 
bcaity of his dialogues. In richnefs of imagination no 
philofophic writer, antient or modem, is equsd to him.. 
His only fault is the exceflive fertility of his imagiha^ 
tion, which fometimes oWcurcs his judgment, and fre- 
quently carries him into ^egory,, fi<aion, enthufiafro,, 
and the airy regions of myftical theology.. Cicero's 
dialogues are not. fo fpirited and charadleriilical, as 
thofe of Plato. They are. however agreeable, and well 
iupported ; and fhow us conver&tion, carried on among 
fome principal perfoos of antient Rome with freedom,, 
good breeding, and dignity. Of the light and humor*, 
ous dialogue Lucian is a model ; and he has been imi»- 
tated by fevcral modem writers. Fontenelle has writ- 
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ten dialogues, which are fprightly and agreeable ; but 
Jus charafters, whoever his perfonages be, all become 
Frenchmen. The divine dialogues of Dr. Henry More 
amid the academic ftiffhcfs of the age are often re- 
markable for charafter and vivacity. Biihop Berkley's 
dialogues are abftrad, yet perfpicuous. 
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N epiftolary writing we exped eafc and familiarity; 
and much of its charm depends on its introducing us 
into fonae acquaintance with the writer. Its funda- 
mental requifites are nature and fimpKcity, fprightli- 
nefs and wit. The ftyle of letters, Hke that of conver- 
ifation, {kould flow eafily. It ought to be neat and cor- 
real, but no more. Cicero's epiftles are the moft valu- 
able colleftion of letters, extant in any language. They 
/are compofed with purity and elegance, but without 
the leall aiFeftation- Several letters of Lord Boling- 
broke and of Bifhop Atterbury are mafterly. In thofe of 
Tope there is generally too much ftudy ; and his letters 
10 ladies in particular are fall of alFe^ation. Thofe of 
fiwift and Arbuthnot are written \%idi eafe andfimplicity. 
Pf a familiar correfpondence the moft accompliflied mod- 
^1 are the letters of Madame de Sevigne. They are eaiy^ 
vraied, lively, ;md beautiful. The letters of Lady Ma- 
ry Wortley Montague are perhaps more agreeable to 
the epiftolary ftyle, than any in the Englift\ language.^ 
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HIS fpecies of compofition includes a very nu- 
xnerou^y and in general a very infignificant clafs of 
writings, called romances and novels. Of thefe ho\9^ 
€ver the influence is known to be great both on the 
morals and tafte of a nation. Notwithftanding the bad 
icnds, to which this mode of writing is applied, it might 
be employed for very ufeful purpofes. Romances and 
novels defcribe human life and manners, and difcover 
the errors, into which we are betrayed by the paflions.. 
Wife men in all ages have ufed fables and fidions, as 
vehicles of knowledge ; and it is an obfervation of Lord 
Bacon, that the common affairs of the world are infuf- 
iicient to fill the mind of man. He muft create worlds 
of liis own, and wander in the regions of imagination. 

All nations whatfoever have difcovered a love of fic- 
tion, and talents for invention. The Indians, Perlians, 
and Arabians abounded in fables and parables. A- 
mong the Greeks we hear of the Ionian and Milefian 
tales. During the dark ages fidtbn afTumed an unufual 
form from the prevalence of chivalry. Romances arofe, 
and carried the marvellous to its fummit. Their knights 
were patterns not only of the moft heroic courage, but 
«f religion, generofity, courtefy, and fidelity ; and the 
heroines were no lefs diftinguifhed for modefty, delica- 
cy, and dignity of manners. Of thefc romances the 
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moft perfea model is the Orlando Furiofo. But» as 
magic and enchantment came to be disbelieved and ridi- 
culed, the chivalerian romances were difcontinued, and 
were fucceeded by a new fpecies of fidlitious writing. 

-Of the fecond ftage of romance writing the Cleopa- 
tra of Madame Scuderi and the Arcadia of Sir Philip 
Sydney are good examples. In thefe however there 
was ftill too large a proportion of the marvellous; and 
the books were too voluminous and tedious. Romance 
•v^Titing appeared therefore in a new form 5 and dwin-. 
died down to the familiar noveL Interefting fituations 
in real life are the groundwork of novel writing. Up- 
on this plan the French have produced fome works of . 
confiderable merit. Such are the Gil Bias of Le JSage 
and the Marianne of Mariv&ux. 

In this mode of writing the EngKfh are inferior to 
the French ; yet in this kind there are fome perform- 
ances, which- difcover the ftrengtli of the Britifh genius. 
Vo fiftion was ever better* fupported, than the Adven- 
tures of Robinfon Crufoe. Fielding's novels are high- 
ly diflinguiihed for humor and beldnefs of charafter. 
Richardfon, the author of ClarifTa, is the moft moral of 
all our novel T^ndters ; .but he poffefles the unfortunate 
talent of fpinning out pieces of amufement into an im- 
meafurable length. The trivial performances, which 
xiaily appear under the title of lives, adventures, and 
Jiiftories, by anonymous authors, are moft infipid ; and, 
it muft be confeffed» often tend to deprave the morale , 
and to encourage diflipation and Idlenefs. 
U 



NATURE OF POETRY. 
Its Origin and Progress. Versificatiok; 

VV HAT, It may be afked, is poetry ; and how 
does it differ from profe ? Many diiputes have been 
maintained among critics upon thefe ^jueftion^ The 
cffence of poetry is ftfppofed by Ariftotle, Plato, and 
tJthers, to confifl in fi<5lion. But this is too limited a 
defcription. Many think' the cbarafteriftic of poetry 
lies in imitation. But imitation of manners and charac- 
ters may be carried on in profe as •well, as in poetry. 

Perhaps the beft definition is t^is, ^ poetry Is the 
"language of pafEon, or of enlivened imagination, 
^« formed mod commonly into regular numbers."' As 
the primary objed of a poet is to pleafe and to move j 
it is to the imagination and the paffioas, that he ad^ 
drefles himfelf. It is by pleafing and moving, that he 
aims to inftrudb and i^orm. 

Poetry is older, than pit)fc. In the beginning of fo- 
ciety there were occafions, upon which men met to- 
gether for feafts and facrifices, when mufic, dancing, 
and fongs were the chief entertainment. The meetings 
of American tribes are diftinguifeed by mufic and 
fongs. In fongs they celebrate their religious rites 
and martial achievements ; and in fuch ihngs we trace 
the beginning of j)oetic compofition. 
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Man is by nature both a poet and mufician. The 
fame impulfe, which produced a poetic ftyle, prompted 
a certain melody, or modulation of found> fuited to the 
emotions of joy or grief, love or anger. ' Mufic and 
poetry jh^ united in fong, and mutually affift and exalt 
each other. The firft poets fung their own verfes. 
Hence the origin of verfification, of the arrangement 
«f words to tune or melody. 

Poets and fongs are the firft obje^s, that make th«r 
appearance in all nations. Apollo, Orpheus, and Am« 
phion were the firft tamers of mankind among the 
Greeks. The Gothic nations had their fcalders, or 
poets. The Celtic tribes had their bards. Poems and 
ibngs are among the antiquities of all countries ; and, 
as the occafions of their being compofed are nearly 
the fame j fo they remarkably refemWe each other in 
ftyle. They comprife the celebration of gods, and he^* 
roes, and vidories. They abound in fire and enthu- 
fiafm ; they are wild, irregular, and glowing. 

During the infancy of poetry all its different kinds 
Were mingled in the fame compofition ; but in the 
progrefs of fociety poems aiTumed their different regu- 
lar forms. Time feparated into claffes the feveral kinds 
of poetic compofition. The ode and the elegy, the 
epic poem and the drama, are all reduced to rule, and 
exercife the acutenefs of criticiim. 
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AT IONS, whofe language and pronunciation 
were muficaU retted their verfificatioD chiefly on the 
quantities of their fyllables ; but mere quandty has 
very Uttle effect in Englifh verfe./ For the diflFerencet 
made between long and fhort fyllables in our manner 
of pronouncing tkem, is very iiiconfiderable. [ The only 
perceptible difference among our fyllables arifes from 
that ftrong percuflion of voice, whirfi is termed accent,./' 
This accent however does not always make the fyllabte 
longer ; but only gives it more force of found ; and 
it is rather upon a ceruin order and fucceflion of 
accented and unaccented fyllables, than upon theit^ 
quantity, that the melody of our verfe depends. 

In the conftitution of our verfe there is another effen- 
tial circumttance% This is the casfural paufe, wliich 
falls near the middle of each line. This paufe may 
fall after the fourth, fifth, fixth, or feventh fyllable i 
and by this mean unconunon variety and richnefs are 
added to Engliih verfification. 

Our Englifli ycrie is of Iambic ftruAure, compofed 
of- a nearly alternate fucceflion of unaccented and ac- 
cented fyllables. When the paufe falls earlieft, that is^ 
after the fourth fyllable, the briflteft melody is thereby 
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fonned. Of this the following lines from Pope arc z! 
happy illuftration ; 

On her white breaft | a fparkling croft flic irore. 
Which Jews might kifs, | and Infidels adore ; 
Her lively looks | a fprightly mind difclofe, 
Cjuick, as her eyes, | and as unfix'd, as thofe. 
Favors to none, | to all flic fmileis extends. 
Oft Ihe reje^, | but nerer once ofiends. 

When the panfe falls after the fifth fyllable, dividing 
the line into two equal portions, the melody is fenfibly 
altered. The verfc, lofing the brifk air of the former 
paufe, becomes more fmooth and flowing. 

Eternal fanfliiae | of the fpotlef» mind. 

Each prayer accepted, | and each wiih refign'd. 

When the panfe follows die fixth fyllable, the melo* 
dy becomes grave* The movement of the verfe is 
more folemn and meafured. 

The wrath of Pcleas' fon, | the direful fpring 
Of all the Grecian woes, ] O Goddefs, fing ! 

The grave cadence becomes fiill more fenfiblcy whea 
the paufe follows the feventh fyllable. This kind o£ 
verfe however feldom occurs ;, and its efl&d is to diver* 
fify the melody.. 

And in the fmooth, defcriptivc j murmur ftill. 
Long loved, adored ideas, | all adiea« 
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Our blank verfe is a noUe, bold, and di&ncnmbered 
mode of veiiificadon. It is free from the fiiU cloi&# 
which rh^me forces upon the ear at the end of every 
couplet. Hence it h pecidiarly fuited to fubjeds of 
dignity and force. It is more favorable, than rhyme, 
to the fublime and the highly pathetic. It is the moft 
proper for an epic poem and for tragedy. Rhyme 
finds its proper place in the middle regions of poetry ; 
and blank verfe in the higheft. 

The prcfent form of our Englifh heroic rhyme ia 
couplets is modem. The meafuve, u(ed in the days of 
Elizabeth, James, and Charles I. was the ftanza of 
eight lines. Waller was the firft, who introduced coup«^ 
lets ; and Dryden eftablifhed the uiage*. Waller 
finoothcd oar verfe, and Dryden pcrfcftcd it. ' The 
verfification of Pope is peculiar. It is flowing, finootb^ 
and correa in the higheft degree. He has totally 
thrown afide the triplets, fo common in Dryden. Fn 
eafe and variety Dryden excels Pope, He frequently 
makes his couplets run into one another ^th fomewhat 
of the freedom of blank verfe. 
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PASTORAL POETRY. 

XT was not, before men had begun to aflemble m 
great cidos, and the buftle of courts and large focieties 
was known, that paftoral poetry affumed its pref- 
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cnt Sbxm. From the tumult of a dty li& men looker 
ed back with complacency to the ianoceiice of rural 
retirement. In the court of Ptolemy Theocritus wrote 
the firft paftorals, with which we are aoqusunted ; and 
in the court of Auguftus Virgil imitated him*> 

The pafloral is a very agreeable fpectes of poetry* 
It lays before us the gay and pleafing fcenes of nature. 
It recalls objeds> which are commonly the delight of 
our childhood and youth. It exhibits a life» with which 
we aflbciate ideas of innocencet peace^ and leifure. It 
tranfports us into Elyiian regions* It prefenu many 
obje& favoraUe to poetry ; rivers and mountains^ 
meadows and hills, rocks and trees, flocks and. ihep* 
herds void of caire. 

A paftorat poet is careful to exhibit, whatever is mofC^ 
pleafing in the paftoral ftate* He paints its fimplicity, 
tranquillity, innocence, and happinefs ; but conceals ita 
rudene& and mifery. If his pidures be not thofe of 
zeal life ; they mud refeoqUe it^ This is a general idea 
of paAoral poetry. But, to underftand it more perfed* 
ly,. let us confider, i. The fcenery. 2. The charaders ^ 
and laiUy the fubjedts, it Ibould exhibit. 

The fcene muft always be in the country ; and the 
poet mud have a talent for defcription. In this refpedl 
Virgil is excelled by Theocritus, whofc defcriptions are 
richer and more pi^lurefque. In every paftoral a rural 
profped (hould be drawn with diftint^aeis* It is not 
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tAOogfa to have ttmneaning groaps of rofes and vioretsy 
of birds, fareezesy and brooks thrown together. A 
good poet gives fiich a laadfcape, as a painter might 
copy. His objects are pardcularifed. The ftreazn, the 
rocky or the tree» £o ftaixds forth, as to make a figure m 
the imagination^ and give a pleafing conception of the 
j^ce, where we are. 

, In his alluiions to natural objeds as well, as in pnv 
k&d defcriptions of the fcenery, the poet mttft ftudy 
variety. He muft diverfify his face of nature by pre^ 
icnting us new images. He mufl alfo fuit the fcenery 
to the fubjed of lus paftoral ; and exhibit nature under 
fuch forms, as may correfpond with the emotions and 
fentiments, he defcribes. Thus Virgrl, when he gives^ 
the lamentation of a defpairing lover,, communicates a. 
gloom to the fcene* 

Tantum Inter denfaSi unAnfa cacunimayjaj[9*f, 
AJidue venieiat ; ihi hac htcondka Jbhu 
Motaihus a Jjlvis JluSo jaSahat inani. 

Widi tegard to the charaders in paftorals it is n«t 
fufficient, that they be perfons refiding in the country. 
Courtiers and citizens, who refort thither occafionally>.. 
are not the chara^rs, expefted in paftorals. We exped 
to be entertained by fiiepherds, or perfons wholly en- 
gaged in rural occupations. Thfe fhepherd muft be 
plain and unaffe^ed in his manner of thinking. An 
amiable fimp&city muft be the grousxdwork of hh; 
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ciiaraftcr;: tkough tHere is no neceffity for his being 
dull and infipid. He may have good fenfe, and even 
vivafiity y tender and delicate feelings*. But he muii 
nevsr deal in general refledtions, or abftra^l reafonings; 
nor in conceits of gallantry ; for thefe are confcquenccs 
of refinement. When Aminta in Taflb is difcntan*^ 
gling his miftrefs's hair from the tj*ee^ to which a fav- 
age had bound it ;:he is- made to fay, "Cruel tree, hovr 
•* Qouldft thott ihjiire that lovely hair, which did thee 
*'-fa much honor ? Thy rugged trunk was not wor** 
** thy of fo lovely knots* What advantage have tlie 
** fervants of love, if thofe precious chains are common 
"to them and to treesi.?" Strainjed fentiments, like 
thefe, fuil not the woods. The language of rural peri*- 
fonages is that of plain fenfe and natural feeling ; as. 
in the following beautiful lines of Virgil ; 

Sepibus in nofirUrfarvam te rofeida maki' 
(Dux ego vejhr eram) lAdi cum matre legtntem;: 
Alter ab undeclmo turn me jam ceperat annus f 
Jam fragiles poteram a terra contmgere ramos,. 
Ut vldt. , ut peril f ut me. malm ahJtuTtt error. ! 

The next inquiry i<, what are die proper fulJeAs of 
paftorals ? For it is not enough, that the poet give us 
(hepherds difcourfing together. IBvery good poem has 
a fubjeA, that in fome way interefts us^ In this liet 
the difficulty of paftoral writing. The aAive fcenes of 
country life are too barren of incidents, llie coodi- 
tiPZLof avihepherd has few things in it, that excite c!i^ 
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riofity or furprife. Hence of all poems the paftoral Sr 
moft meagre in fiibjed^ and leaft diverfified in ftraio. 
Yet this defeA is not to be afcribed iblely to barren^ 
ne& of fubje^s* It is in a great meafure the fanh of 
the poet. For human nature and human paffions are 
much the fame in every fitaation and rank of life*. 
What a.yariety of ob^^ls within the rural fphere do 
the paffions prefent ! The ftruggles and ambition of 
Ihepherds ; their adventures ;. their difquiet and felicity j 
the rivalfkip of lovers ; unexpeded fucceffts and difai^ 
tcfrs ; are all proper fubjeds for the paftoral mufe. ' 

Theocritus and Virgil are the two great fathers of 
paftoral writing. For fimplicity of fentiment, harmo* 
ny of numbers, and richnefs of fcenery, the former i» 
highly diftinguiOied. But he fometimes defcends to- 
ideasy that are grofs and mean, and makes his fhep* 
herds abufive and immodeft. Virgil on the contrary 
preferves the paftoral ilmplicity without any cffeefiv^ 
rufticity. 

Modem writers of paftorals have in general imitated 
the antient poets.. Sannazarius however, a Latin poet» 
in the s^ q£ Jjsq X. attempted a bold innovation by 
compofmg pifcatory eclogues, and changing the fcenc- 
from the woods to the fea, and the charadter from (hep* 
herds to fifhermen. But the attempt was fo unhappy, 
that he has no followers. The toilfome life of fiflier- 
msn has nothing agreeable, to prefent to the imagina*- 
Uon. Fiihes and marine produdionsh^Te nothing poetic^ 
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al in them. Of all the modems Gefher, a poet of Swit« 
zerland, has been the moil happy in palloral compo« 
fition. Many new ideas are introduced in his Idyls. 
His fcenery is ftrifcing, and his defcriptions lively. He 
is pathetic, and writes to the heart. Neither the pafto* 
rals of Pope, nor of Philips, do much honor to Eng- 

lifli poetry. The paftorals of Pope are barren ; their 
chief merit is the fmoothnefs of the numbers. Philips 

.attempted to be more fimple and natural, than Pope ; 
. .but wanted genius to fupport the attempt. His topics, 
like thofe of Pope, are beaten ; and inftead of being 
natural or fimple he is flat and infipid. Shenftone's 
pafloral ballad is one of the moil elegant poems of the 
kind in the Engliih language. 

In latter times paftond writing has been extended 
3nto regular drama ; and this is the chief improvement, 
the modems have made in it* Two pieces of this 
'kind are highly celebrated, Guarini's Pailor Fido, and 
Taffo's Aminta. Both poffeis great beauties:; but the 
latter is the preferable poem, becaufe lefs intricate, and 
rlcfs afFefted ; though not wholly free from Italian re- 
[.finement. As a poem however, it has great merit. The 
poetry is pleafing and gentle, and the Italian language 
.confers on it much of that foftnefs, which is fuited to 
At pailoral. 

The Gentle Shepherd of Allan Ramfay is a pafto- 
Tal drama, which will bear comparifon with any com- 
pofiucm of the kind'iA any language. To this admira- 
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\it poem it is a diiadvantagey that it is written m *the 
old ruftic dialed of Scotland, twhich mud foon be obfo- 
lete ; and it is a farther di&dvantage, that it is formed 
(o entirely on the rural :maaners of Scotland, that none, 
but a native of that countryy^can thoroughly underftand 
and reliih it. It is full of natural defcription, and ex- 
cels in tendemefs of fentiment. The tharafters are 
well drawn, the incidents affeding, the fcenexy and 
manom lively and JufL 
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H E Ode is a fpecies of poetry, which has mucTi 
dignityt and in which many writers in every age have 
gMinguiihed themfelves. jOde in Greek is the fame 
with fong-oriiyjain ; and lyric poetry implies that the 
verfes are accompanied with a lyre, or jnuflcal inftni- 
ment. In the ode poetry retains its fird form, and its 
original union with mufic. Sentiments commonly con- 
ilitute its fubjedl. It recites not ai^ions. Its fpirit and 
the manner of its execution mark its charader. It ad- 
•mits a bolder and .more .paflionate ftrain, than is allow- 
ed in fimple recital. Hence tlie enlhufiiifm, that be- 
longjs to it. Hence that negled of regularity, tliofc 
digreffions, and that diforder^ it is fij^ppofed to admit. 

.All odes may be clafled under ibur denominations. 
1. Hymns addrefled toX^rod^or compofed on religious 
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fiibjeAs. 2. Heroic odes, which concern the celebra- 
tion of heroes, and great adions. 3. Moral and phi- 
. lofophical odes, which refer chiefly to virtue, friendfhip, 
and humanity. 4. Feflive and amorous odes, which 
are calculated merely for amufement and pleafure. 

Enthufiafm being confidered, as the charadteriftic of 
the ode, it has often degenerated into licentioufnefs. 
This fpecies of writing has above all others been in- 
fected by want df order, method, and connexion. The 
poet is out of figlit m a moment. He is fo abrupt and 
eccentric, fo irregular and obfcure, that we cannot fol- 
low him. It is not indeed nece/Tary, that the ftrufture 
of the ode be fo perfe(5lly regular, as an epic poem. 
But in every compolition there ought to be a whole ; 
and this whole fhould confift of connefted parts. The 
tranfition from thought to thought may be light and 
idelicate, but tlie connexion of ideas fliould be prcferv- 
^d ; the author fliould think, and not rave- 
Pindar, the father of lyric poetry, has led his imita- 
tors into enthufiaftic wildnefs. They imitate his difor- 
der without catching his fpirit. In Horace's odes eve- 
ry thing is correal, harmonious, and happy. His ele- 
vation is moderate, not rapturous. Grace and ele- 
gance are his charadteriftics. He fupports a moral 
fentiment with dignity, touches a gay one witJi felicity, 
and has the art of trifling moil agreeably. His lan- 
guage too is moft fortunate. 

W 
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Many Latin poets of later ages have inutated iim, 
Cafimir, a Polifh poet of the laft ccnturyj is of this 
number ; and diicovers a f onfiderablfs d^ree of origin* 
al genius and poetic fire. He is however far inferior 
to the Roman in graceful expreflaon« Buchanan ia 
fome of bis lyric compofitions is very elegant and cl^if. 
fical. 

In our own language Dryden^s ode on St^ Cecili* 
IS well known. Mr. Gray in fome of his odes is cele» 
brated for tenderness and fublijcnity s and in Dodfley'$ 
Mifcellanies are fcTeral very beautiful lyric poem^^ 
Frofefledly Pindaric odes are feldom inteUigible. Cow^ 
ley is doubly harfh in his Pindaric compofitions* Hi$ 
Anacreontic odes are happier ; and perhaps the moft 
agreeable and perfe<9t in their kind of all his poems^ 
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' F dlda^lic poetry it is the express intention to coriw 
vey inftru<ftion and knowledge, 'it may be executed m 
diiFerent ways. The poet may treat fome iriflru(ftive 
fubje<5l in a regular form ; or without intending a great 
OX" regular work he may inveigh agamP: particular vices, 
or make fome moral obfervations on human life and 
charaders. 

flie higheft fpecies of didadic poetry is a regular 
tre;^tife on fome philofophicali gravje, or ufefiil fubjed^ 
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Sach are the books of Lueretius de Rerum Natura» the 
Georgics of Virgil, Pope's Effay on Criticifiin, Akcn- 
iide's Pleafures of the Imagination, Armftrong on 
Health, and the Art of Poetry by Horace, Vida, and 
Boileau^ 

^ In all fuch works, as mftrud^iion is the profcfTed ofe. 
jed, the chief merit confifts in found thought, juft 
pnncipks, and apt illaftrations. \ It is neceflary how. 
ever that the poet enliven his lefibns by figures, iiici*> 
dcats, and poetical pabtuig. Virgil in his Geoxgics 
embeOiflies tke moft trivial circumftances in nural life. 
When he teaches &at the labor of the fiurmer maft be* 
gin in fpring> he ezprefles himielf thusi 

Vert MV9 geRebucoHts cum mwtHtu humwr 
UqukuTj ei Zephyro jHihrb fe gleha refohii / 
Defreffo tncipiaijam turn mibi Taunu aratro 
Ingemerif afuk^ ^triiut J^knd:fcere vomer » 

In all didaAic works iiieh method is requifite, as 
will clearly exhibit a conneAed train of inibu^ion. 
\ With regard to epifodes and embelliflunents writers of 
didaftic poetry are indulged great liberties. For in a 
poetical performance'a continued feries of inftru^oaa 
without embellilhment fooa fatigues. The digreffioas 
in the Geozgics of Virgil are his principal beauties. 
The happinefs of a country life, die £id>le of Arifteus, 
and the talc of Orpheus and Eurydice, cannot be praif- 
cd too much. 
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A dida^c poet ought alfo to conned his epifodes 
with his fubjed. In this Virgil is eminent. Among 
modem dida£kic poets Akenfide and Armftrong are 
difUnguifhed. The former is rich and poetical ; but 
the latter maintains greater equalitji and more chaile 
and corred elegance. 

Of didadic poetry fatires and epiftles nm into the 
moft familiar ftyle. Satire feems to have been at firft 
a xelic of antient comedy, the groffiiefs of which waa 
corrtAed by Ennius and LadUas. At length Horace* 
brought it into its prefent form. RefbnadltiOB of main 
ners is its profieffed end ; and vice and vidous cha^ac* 
ters are the objeds t£ ks cenAire. There are three dif» 
ferent modes, in which it has been conduced by the 
three great antient fatirifts, Horace, Juvenal, and 
Perfius« 

The fatires of Horace have not much elevation^ 
They exhibit a meafured profe, Eafe and grace cha- 
raj6terize his manner t and he glances rather at the fol- 
lies and weakneiTes of mankind, than at theh* vices. H6 
finiles, while he reproves. He moralizes, like a ibund 
philofopher, but with the politenefs of a courtier. Ju* 
venal is more declamatory and ferious ; and has great- 
er ftrength and fire. Perfius has diftinguifhed hknfelf 
by a noble and fublime morality. 

Poetical epilUes, when employed on moral or critical 
fubje<5ts, feldom rife into a highpr ftrain of poetry, than 
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£iures. But in the epidokry form masiy other fiibjeAs 
may be treated ; as love, poetry, or elegiac. The eth- 
ical epiftles of Pope are a model | and in them he (hows 
the ftrength of his genius. Here he had a fuH opportu- 
nity for difplaying his judgment and wit, his concife 
and happy expreffion, together with the harmony of 
his numbers. His imitations of Horace are fi> hajipy*^ 
that it is difificuk to fay, whether the origuial or the 
copy ought to be moft admired*^ 

Among moral and didadic writers Dr. Young ought 
not to be pafied over m filience.^ Genius tippears in all 
his works ; but his UniTer£d Paffiba may be confider* 
cd, as pofleffing the full niertt of that animated concife* 
ne(s, particularly reqtnfite in fatirical and didadHc com- 
pofitions. At the fame tbne it is to be obfenred, that 
his wit is often too fparkling, and his fentences too 
pointed. In his Night Thoughts there is great energy 
of expreffion, feveral pathetic paflages, many happy 
nnages, and many pious reflexions* But the fenti-^ 
ments are frequently overftrained and turgid,, and the 
fiyle harfh and obfcure. 
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In 



defcnptive poetry the htgheft exertions of genius* 
may be difplayed. In general mdeed^defcription is 
introduced, as an embellifhment, not as the fubjeX of a 
W z 
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ttipilar WKvk. hik the teft of a poet's unaginatkm, 
•nd alwfiys diftingUtfliei aa original from a fiscond rate 
genius* A writer of an inferior dafi fees nothing new 
or peculiar in the obfed* he would paint ^ his concept 
tions are loofe and vague ; and his ezpreflions feeble 
and general. A true poet places an objed before our 
eyes. ^ He gives it the coloring of life ; a painter might 
copy from hinuy' 

The great art of pi(fhirefque deicription lies in the 
fele6tion of circumftaiices. Thefe ought never to be 
vulgar or common. They Ihould mark ftrongly the 
objedl. No general defcription is good; all diflin^ 
ideas are formed upon particulars* There ihould alio 
be uniformity in the circumilances fele^ed. In defcrib* 
ing a great objeft every circumftance brought forward 
iliould tend to aggrandize ; and in defcribing a gay 
objedt all the circumilances ihould tend to beautify it.. 
Laftly, the circumilances in defcription ihould be ex- 
preffed with concifenefs and fimplicity. 

The largeft and fulled defcriptive performance ia 
perhaps any language is Thomibn's Seafons ; a work, 
which poiTeifes very uncommon merit. The ilyle is 
fplendid and ilrong, but fometimes harih and indiilindl* 
He is an animated and beautiful dcferiberj for he had 
a feeling heart and a vr^rm imagination. He iludied 
nature with care ; was enamoured of her beauties ; and 
had the happy talent of painting them, like a maftcr. 
To fhow the power of a iingle well chofen cijx:um* 
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ftaace in heightening a defcriptio&y the following paC* 
fage maf be prodaced from his Summer^ where, relate- 
kig the effeds of heat in dse* torrid zone, he is led to^ 
take notice of the peiliknce» that deflroyed the Ehgliih' 
fleet at Carthagena under Admiral Vernon*. 

1 Y ou, gallant Vcmon, faw 
The miferable fccnc ', you pitying faw 
To infant weaknefs funk the warriorVarm j- 
Saw the deep racking pang ; tke gbaftly form ;. 
The lip pal^ quivering, and the bcamiefscye 
No more with ardor bright ; you heard thegroant^ 
Of agonizing fhips from fhore to (hore ; 
Heard nightly plunged amid the fuUen- waves- 
The frequent corfc . 

All the circumftances, here feleAed, tend to heigfitew 
the difmal fcene ;. but the lall imagie is the moft ftrik- 
ing in the pidlure* 

Of defcriptive narration there are beautiful examples 
in Pamell's Tale of the liermit. The fetting forth of 
the hermit to vifit the world, his meeting a compan* 
ion, and the houfes, in which they are entertaihed, of 
the vain man, the covetous man, and the good man, 
are pieces of highly finilhed painting. But the richeil 
and the moft remarkable of all the defcriptive poems 
in the Englifh language are the Allegro and the Penfe- 
rofo of Milton. They are the ftorehoufe, whence ma-^ 
ny fucceeding poets have enriched their defcriptions, 
and are inimitably fine poems. Take, for inftance, the 
following lines from the Penferofo ; 
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On the drjt ftnoothfliaven (rr en. 

To behold tlie wafldcring moon 

Siding near her higheft noon ; 

And oft« as if her. head (he bow'd|. 

Stooping througjh a fleeey cloud. 

Oft on a plat of rifing ground- 

I hear the far ofiT curfew founds 

Over fome wide wateiied Ihore 

Swinging How. with folemn roar r 

Or, if the air will not pcnmt» 

Some fiill removed^ place will fit> 

Where glowing emben throogh the ivoait 

Teach light to coonterfeit a gloom ; 

Far from- all fiefort erf mirth, 

Save the criciket on the hearth, 

Or the bcllman'i drowfy charm. 

To Mdt the doors from aightly harm ;. 

Or let my lamp at midnight hour 

Be fecn in fome high lonely tower,. 

Exploring Plato, to unfold: 

What worlds, or what Taftrregions holdi 

The immortal mind, that, hath foHbok. 

Her manfion in^ this iiefiiy nook ; 

And of thcie demon*, that are found 

fia firc,;in air, flood, or under ground. 

Here are no general expreflTons ; all iis pi<n:urefque^ 
expreflive^ and conclfe. One ftrong point of view is ex- 
hibited to the reaxier ; and the impreflion made is live- 
ly and intereftihg^ 

Both Homer and Virga excel m poetical defcnption. 
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In the fecond ^neid the facking of Troy is fo partic* 
ularly defcribed, that the reader finds himfelf in the 
midft of the fcene. The death of Priam is. a: mailer- 
piece of defcription.. Homer's battles are alT wonder* 
fill. Offian too paints in ftrong colors,, and is remark- 
able for touching the heart. He thus pourtrays the 
ruins of Balclutha ;, ** I have feen the walls of Balclu^ 
** tha ; but they were defolate. The fire had refound- 
**edmthm the halls; and the -voice of the people is 
^ now heard no more. The ftrewi of Clutha, was re* 
** moved from its place by the fall of the walls ; the 
^ tbifUe (hook there its lonely head ;. the mofs whiftled 
•* to the wind*. The fox looked out of the window ;. 
** the rank grafs waved round his head. Defolate is> 
** the dwelling of Moina ; fdence is in the houfe of her 
«* fajtheis.?' 

Mbcb of the beauty of defcriptive poetry depends up*« 
on a proper choice of epithets. Many poets are often 
carelefs in this particular ; hence the multitude of un*- 
meaning and redundant epithets. Hence the ** Liquid 
«* di Fontes " of Virgil, and the " Prata Canis Albi- 
<< cant Pruinis" of Horace* T<> obfenre that water is 
liquid} and that fiiow is white, is little better, tjian mere 
tautology. Every epithet fhould add a new idea: tx» 
the word, whichi it qualifies. So in Milton ; 

Who fliall tempt with wandering feet 
The dark, unbottomed, infinite abyfs ; 
And .through tl^e palpable obfcure GoA «uti 
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Hit ottcouth way ? Or fpread hk auy flijkC^ 
Upborn with indefatigable wings. 
Over the vaft abrupt I 

The dbfenption here is ftrengthened by the epithets 
The wandering feet» the unbottomed abyTs, the palpa* 
Ue ebfcure, the uncouth way, the iade&dgable wiag» 
ut aH h^^y expreffions* 



The poetry of thi HEBRE'W^S. 



I 



N treating of the vmbus kinds of poetry that of the 
Scriptures juftly deferves a- place. The facred books 
prefent us the moft antxent mpnuments of poetry now ex-^ 
tantf and fumiih a curious fub]e<5! of crlticHmr They dif^ 
play the tafte of a remote age and country. They exhibit 
a fingular, but beauti&l fpecies of compofitien i and it 
muft give great pleafwey i£ we find the beauty and dig^^ 
nity of the: ftyle adequate to the weight and importance 
of the matter.^ Dr. Lowth'ii learned treatife on the 
poet^ of the Hebrews ought pi be perufed by all. 
It i^an exceedingly raluahle work both for elegance 
of ftyle and jiaftneft of critici£n.. We cannot do better 
than to follow the track of thi& higeaious audior. 

Among the Hebrews poetry was cultivated Gram the 
earlieft times. Its general conftru^on is fingular and 
peculiar, I; confifts in dividing every period into cor* 
refpondentjL £>t the moft p»rt into equal members^ 
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^which zabrer to each other both in fenfe and found. 
In the firft member .of a period a fendraent is expref- 
ied i and in the ie^o&d the iai^e fentiment is amplified^ 
^r repeated in different terms, or fometimes contrafted 
with its oppofitc.^'' Thus, " Sing unto the Lord a new 
^* fong 5 £ng unto the Lord all the earth. Sing unto 
^ the Lordi and blefs his name ; ftcw forth his falvatioa 
-'^irom day to day. Declare his glory among the^ 
*' heathen $ bis wonders among all people*" 

This form of poetical eomipofition is deduced from 
the manner, in which the Hebrews fung their facred 
hymns. Thefe were accompanied with mufic, and 
performed by bands of fingers and muficians, who al- 
ternately anfwered each other. One band began tlie 
hymn thus ; ** The Lord reigneth, let the earth rejoice ;'* 
.and the chorus, or femi-chorus, took up the correfpond- 
ing verficle ; ** J>t the multitudes of the iiles be glad 
-«* therepf.*'' 

But, independent of its ' sculiar mode of conllru(51ion, 
the facred poetry is diftii^uifhed by the highefl beau- 
ties of ftrong, concife, bold, and figurative expreflion. 
iConcifenefs and ftrength are two of its moft remarka- 
ble charadeis. The fentcaces are always Ihort. The 
fame thought is never dwelt upon long. Hence the 
fublimity of the Hebrew poetry ; and all writers, who 
^tempt the fublime, might profit much by imitating in 
this refpeA the ftyle of the old teftameut. No writings 
j^bound fo much in bold and animated figures, as the 
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facred books. Metaphon* comparifensy allegories» and 
perfonifications are particularly irequent. But, to rdifk 
thefe figures juIUys -we muft tranTport ourfelves in- 
to Judea, and attend to particular circumftances in it* 
Through sdl that region Kttle or no lain falls in the 
fummer mondis. Hencct to represent diilrefs, frequent 
allufions are made to a dry and thirfly land, where no 
water is ; and hence, to defcribc a change from diftrefs 
to profperity, their metaphors are founded on the fal- 
ling of fliowers, and the burfting out of fprings in a 
defert. Thus in Ifaiah, ** The wildemefs and the foli- 
« tary place (hall be glad, and die defert fliall rejoice 
« and bloffom, as the rofe. Tor in tlie wildemefs fhall 
" waters break out, and flreams in the defert ; and 
♦< the parched ground fhall become a pool ; and the 
** thirfty land fprings of water ; in the habitation of 
" dragons there Aall be grafs with ruflies and reeds/' 

Comparifons, employed by thefacred poets, are gene- 
rally (hort, touching only one point of refemblance- 
Such is tlie following ; " He, tliat ruleth over men, 
<* mud be juft, rnKng in the fear of God ; and he fliall 
*• be, as the Tight of the morning, when the fun rifetli i 
<^ even a morning without clouds ; as tlie tender grafs, 
•* fpringing out \>£ the earth by clear Ihiulng after 
« rain." 

Allegory is likewife frequently employed in the fa- 
cred books 4 and a fine inftauce of this occurs in the 
kxxth Pfalm, wherein tlie people of Ifrael are compar- 
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ed to a vine. Of parables the prophetical writings are 
full ; and, if to us they fometimes appear obfcure, we 
fliould remember that in early times it was univerfally 
the cuftom among all eailem nations, to convey facred 
truths under myfterious figures. 

The figure however, which elevates beyond all oth- 
ers tlie poetical flyle of the Scriptures, is perfonification. 
The perfonlfications of the infpired writers exceed in 
force and magnificence tliofe of all other poets. This 
IS more particularly true, when any appearance or ope- 
ration of the Almighty is concerned. " Before him 
** went the peftilence. The waters faw tliee, O God, 
*' and wei-e afraid. The mountains faw thee, and they 
*' trembled. The overflowings of the waters palfed 
*< by ; the deep uttered his voice, and lifted up his 
** hands on high." The poetry of the Scriptures is 
very different from modem poetry. It is the burft of 
infpiration. Bold fublimity, not correal elegance, is 
its chara<5ter. 

' The feveral kinds of poetry, found In Scripture, are 
chiefly the 4ida6tlc, elegiac, paftoral, and lyric. The 
book of Proverbs is the principal inftance of the didac- 
tic fpecies of poetry. Of elegiac poetry the lamenta- 
tion of David over Jonathan is a very beautiful in- 
ftance. Of paftoral poetry the Song of Solomon is a 
high exemplification ; and of lyric poetry the Old 
Teftament is full. The whole book of Pfalms is a 
colledion of facred odes. 
X 
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Among the compofers of the facred books there it 
an evident diverfity of ftyle. Of the facred poets the 
moft eminent are the author of the hook of Job, Da- 
vid, and Ifaiah. In the compoiitions of David ^ere 
IS a great variety of manner. In the foft and tender 
he excels; and in his Pfalms are many lofty paf- 
fages. But in ftrength of defcription he yields to Job j 
in fublimity to Ifaiah. Without exception Ifaiah i» 
the moft fublime of all poets. Dr. Lowth compares 
Ifaiah to Homer, Jeremiah to Simonides, and Ezekiel 
to iEfchylus. Among, the minor prophets, Hofea» 
Joel, Micah, Habakkuk, and efpecially Nahunii are 
diftinguifhed for poetical fpirit. In the prophecies cf 
Daniel and Jonah there is no poetry. 

The book of Job is extremely antient ; die author 
•uncertain ; and it is remarkable, that it has no connex- 
ion with the affairs or manners of the Hebrews. It is 
the moft defcriptive of all the facred poems. A pecu- 
liar glow of fancy and ftrength of defcription charac- 
tcrife the author ; and no writer abounds fo much in 
metaphors. He renders vifible, whatever he treats. 
The fcenc is laid in tlie land of Uz, or Idum«a, which 
is a part of Arabia ; and the imagery employed differs 
from that, which is peculiar to the Hebiews. 
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'F all pofetical works the epic poem is the moft 
dignified. To contnTe a ftory, which is en&ertaining^ 
importanty and inftrudiTe ; to enrich it with happy in* 
cidents ; to enliven it bj a varietjr of charaders and 
deicripdons ; and* to maiatain a. mttfenn piopiiely of 
Icndment, and a doe eltvadon of ttjic, art the fai^itift 
ciEorts erf* poetical genius. 

/ An epic poem is the recital of £omc illuftrioas enter- 
prife in a poetical form. ■' Epic poetry is of a moral 
nature; and tends to the promotion of ^irtne. With this 
▼iew it aAs by extending our ideas of perfeaion, and ex- 
citing admiration. Now this is accomplifhed only by 
proper repreientations of heroic deeds and virtuous cha- 
raders. Valor, tnitfaf juftice, fidefity, fiiendlhip, piety^ 
and magnanimity are objeds, which the epic mufe pie. 
ients to our minds in the moft fplendid and honorable 
colors. 

^ Epic compofition is cBlHngniffaed from hiAory by its 
poetical ferm> and its liberty of fidion. It is a more 
calm compofition, th^ tragedy. It requires a grave, 
equal, and fbpported dignity. On ibme occafions it 
demands the pathetic and the violent ; and it embraces 
a greater compafs of time ajid afHon, than dramatic 
writing ajimits. 
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The aidtion or fubjedl of an epic poem jnuft have 
three properties. It muft be one ; it muft be great ; 
it muft be interefting. One action or enterprife muft 
conftitutc its fubje^. Ariftotk infifts on unity, as efleo- 
tial to epic poetry ; bccaufe independent fads never 
affed ib deeply, as a tale, that is one and conneded.. 
Virgil has chofen for his fubjed the eftabliflunent of 
JEneas in Italy ; and the anger of Achilles ivith it4 
Gonfequences is the fubjed of the Iliad*. 

It is not however to be underftood, that epic unity 
excludes ^ epiibdes« On the contrary critics conflder 
thema as great ornaments of epic poetry. They diver- 
fify the fubjed> and relieve the reader by fhifting tha 
fcene. Thus Hedor's vijQt to Andromache in the Iliad 
and Erminia's adventure with the ihepherd in the fev- 
cnth book of .the Jerufalem afford us a well judged 
and pleafmg retreat from camps and battles. 

Secondly, the fubjed of an epic poem muft be fo 
great and fplendid, as to fix attention, and to juftify 
the magnificent apparatus, the poet beilows on it. The 
fubjedt fhould alTo be of antient date. Both Lucan 
and Voltaire have tranfgreiTed this rule. By confin- 
ing himfclf too ftrictly to hiftorical truth the formei:^ 
does not pleaTe ; and the latter has improperly min- 
gled well known events with fiflitious. Hence they 
exhibit not that greatnefs, which thq epic requires* 

The third reqiilfite In an epic fubjed Is, thai it be in- 
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terefting. This depends la a great meafure upon the 
choice of it. . But it depeiKls much more upon the 
fkilful management of the poet. He muft fo frame 
his plan, as, to comprehend many afFe6ling incidents. 
He muft fometimes dazzle with valiant achievements ; 
fomedmes he muft be awful and auguft ; often tender 
and pathetic ; and he muft fometimes give us gentle 
and pleafmg fcenes of love^ friendfhip, and affection. 

To render the fubjedl interefting, much alfo depends 
upon the dangers and obftacles^ which muft be encoun- 
tered. It is by the management of thefe, that the poet 
muft roufe attention, and hold his reader in fu& 
penfe and agitation* 

It is generally fuppofed by critics, that an epic poem 
fliould conclude fuccefsfully ; as an xmhappy conclufion 
depreifes the mind. Indeed it is on the profperous fide, 
that epic poets generally conclude. But two authors 
of great name, Milton and .Lucan, hold the contrary 
courfe. The one concludes with the fubverfion of 
Roman liberty ; and the other with the ezpuldon of 
man from Paradife* 

No precife boundaries can be fixed for the duration 
rf the epic a^on. The adlion of the lUiad lafts, ac- 
cording to Boffu, only forty feven days. - The a^ion 
of the Odyfle'y extends to eight years and a half 5 and 
that of the, JEneid includes about fix years. 

X z 
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The pcrfonages tn an epic poem fliould be proper 
and well fupported. Thej (hould difplay the features 
of human nature ; and may admit different degrees of 
virtue, and even vice 5 though the principal charadlers 
(hould be fuch, as will raifc admiration and love. Poetic 
charafters are of two forts, general and particular* 
General charadlers are fuch, as are wife,, brave, and 
virtuous, without any farther diftindtion. Particular 
charadlers exprcfs the fpecies of bravery, of wifdom, 
and of virtue, for which any one is remarkable. In 
this difcrimination of characters Homer excels. Taflb 
approaches the neareft to him in this refpe^ j and 
Virgil is the moft deficient. 

Among epic poets it is the pra<aice to feledl fome 
perfonage, as the hero of the tale. This renders the 
unity of the fubjeft more perfed, and contributes higlily 
to the intereft and perfection of this ipecies of writing* 
tz has been afked. Who then is the hero of Paradiie 
Loft ? The devil, fay fome critics, who affed to be 
pleafant ag^nft Milton. But they miftake his inten- 
tion t>y fuppofing that, whoever is triumphant in tlie 
vclofe, muft be the hero of the poem. For Adam is 
Milton's hero ; that is, the capital and moft interefting 
figure in his poem. 

In epic poetry there are befide human characters 
gods and fupernatural beings. This forms, what is 
called the machinery of epic poetry 5 and the Frencli 
ibppofe lhl« eflbntial to the nature of an epic poem. 
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They hold that in every epic compofitlon the main zo¥ 
tion is neceflarily carried on by the intervention of 
gods. But there feems to be no folid reafon for their 
opinion. Lucan has no gods, nor fupematural agents. 
The author of Leonidas alfo has no machinery* 

But, though machinery is not aWblutely ntceflary 
to the epic plan> it. ought net to be totally excluded 
from it. The marvelous has a great charm for moft 
readers. It leads to fublime defcription, and fills the 
imagination. At the fame time it becomes a poet tQ 
be temperate in the ufe of fupematuial machinery ; 
and fo to employ the religious faith or fuperftition of 
his country, as to give an air of probability to events, 
moft contrary to the common courfe of nature.. 

With regard to the allegorical peifonages. Fame, 
Difcord, Love, and the like, they form tlie worft kind 
of machinery. In defcription they may fometimes be 
allowed ; but they fhould never bear any part in the 
a^ion of the poem. As they are only mere names of 
general ideas, they ought not to be confidered, as per- 
fons i and cannot mingle with human a(5tors without 
an intolerable confufion of fhadows with realities. 

In the narration of the poet it is of little confequence, 
whether he relate the whole ftory in his own character, 
or introduce one of his perfonages, to relate a part of 
the aftion, tliat pafTed before the poem opens. Homer 
follows one method in his Iliad, and the otiier in his 
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Odyflef. It is to be obferved hoMrcyer that, if tfa€^ 
narrative be given by any of the afiors, it gives the 
poet greater liberty of fpreading out fuch parts of the 
fiibje^y as he inclines to dwell upon in per(bn, . and of 
comprifing the reft within a ihort recitaL When the 
fubjedt is of great extent, and comprehends the tranf^ 
a^ons of feveral years, as in the Odyffey and iEne- ' 
id i this method feems preferable. But, when the fub- 
jed is of fmaller compafs and fhorter duration, as in 
the Iliad and Jerufalem ; the poet may without dtfad* 
vantage relate the whole in his own peribn* 

What is of moft importance in the narration is, that 
it be peripicuous, animated, and enriched with every 
poetic beauty* Nq fort of compo&km requires more 
firength, dignity, and fire, than an epic poem. It is 
the region, inVhich we look for every thing iublime in 
defcription, tender in fcntiment, and bold or lively ia 
exprelEon. ITie ornaments of epic poetry are grave 
and chafte. Nothing loofe, ludicrous, or aj9e6e«k, finds 
place there* All the objeds, it prefents, ought to be 
great, tender, or pleafing* Defcriptions of difgufting 
or (hocking obje<5^s are to be avoided. Hence tfie fa- 
ble of the Harpies in the i&neid, and the allegory of 
Sin and Death in Paradife Loft, Ihould have beea. 
omitted* 



HOMER'S ILIAD and. ODYSSEY,: 

X H E father of epic poetry is Homer ; and, in or- 
der to relifli him, we muft diveft ourfelves of mod- 
ern ideas of dignity and refinement, and tranfport our 
imagination almofl three thoufand years back in the 
luftory of mankind. The reader is to expeft a pifhire 
of the anticnt world. The two great charafters. of 
Homer's poetry are fire and fimplicity. But, to have 
a clear idea of his merit, let us confider the Iliad un- 
der the three heads of the fubje^l or adtion, the charac- 
ters, and tixe narration. 

The &bje6): of the Iliad is happily cho&ti. For no 
fiibjedt could be more fplendid, than the Trojan war* 
A great confederacy of the Greccui dates and ten 
years fiege of Troy muft have fpread far abroad the 
renown of many military exploits, and given an exjen-^ 
five intereft to the heroes,, who were concerned in them«. 
Upon thefe traditions Homer groui^ded hi3 poem ^ 
and, as he lived two or three centuries after the Trojan 
war, he had full liberty to intermingle fable with hi&o- 
ry. He chofe not however the whole Trojan war for 
his fubjedt ; but with great judgment ieleded the-quar* 
rel between Achilles and Agamemnoa» which includes 
the moft interefting periodi of the war. He has thus 
given greater unity to his • poem. He has gained one 
hero> or principal chara(fter» 'that /iSy Achilles ; and 
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ihown the pernicious effe^s of difcord among confede* 
rated princes. 

The praife of high invention has in every age been ju(t<' 
I7 given to Homer. His incidents^ fpeecfaes, charaders, 
divine and human ; his battles, his little h^ory pieces 
of the perfons fkuny difcover a boundlefiB invexitioa. 
Nor is his judgment lefs worthy of praiie.- ffis fiory 
is condoded with great art. He riibs upon o^ grado^ 
allj. His heroes are introduced \nth exqm&e fluU to 
our acquainMmcc The difbefs thickens^ as the poem 
advances ; every thing ierves to aggrandize AchiHes, 
and to make him the capital figure. 

In charaders Homer is without a nvaL He abounds 
in dialogue and converfiuiony and this produces a fpirit* 
cd exhibition of his peribnages. This dramatic method 
however, tSioogh more natdrsJ, exftfeffive, and animat- 
td, is k& grave and majeftic, ^han narrative. Some 
of Homer'r^jteechas are unieafonabk, and others tri* 
fling. With the Greek vivacity he has aMb fome of 
the Greek loquacity. 

In no cham^ler perhaps does he diiplay greater art^ 
Aan in that of Helen. Notwithftanding her fbiilty 
and crimes, he contrives to make her an intereftmg ob» 
jed. The admiration, with which the old generals be« 
hold her, when fhe is coming towaxti them j her vetl<^ 
ing herielf and fliedding tears in the preience of Priami 
hes grief at the fight of .Menelausi her upbraiding of 
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Wris for his cowardice, and her returning fondncfs for 
him, are exquUite ftrokes, and worthy of a great mat 
ter. 

Homer has been accufed of making Achilles too 
brutal a chara<5ler ; and critics fecm to have adopted 
this cenfure from two lines of Horace ; 

Impigery tracundusy inexoraBilisj oceTy 

Jura negatjibi nata ; nihil non arrogat arm'tsm 

It appears that Horace went beyond the truth. A- 
chilles is paffionate ; but lie is not a contemner of law. 
He has reafon on his fide ; for, though he difcovers 
too much heat, it muft be allowed, that he had been 
notorioufly wronged. Befide bravery and contempt 
of death he has the qualities of opetlnefs and fincerity. 
He loves his fubjefls, and refpedls the gods. He Is 
warm in his friendfliips ; and throughout he is high- 
fpirited, gallant, and honorable. 

Homer's gods make a g;reat Ggure ; but his machine- 
ry was not his own invention. He followed the tradi- 
tions of his country. But, though his machinery is 
often lofty and magnificent ; yet his gods are often de- 
ficient in dignity. They have all the human paffions ; 
they drink, and feaft, and are vulnerable, like men. 
While, however, he at times degrades his divinities, 
he knows how to make them appear with moft awful 
majefty. Jupiter for the moft part is introduced with 
jjreat dignity ; and fcveral of the moft fabliroe concep- 
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tions in the Iliad are founded on the appearances of 
Neptune, Minerva, and ApoUe. 

The ftyle of Homer is eafy, natural, and highly ani- 
inated. Of all the great poets he is the moft fimple in 
his ftyle, and refembles moft the ftyle of the poetical 
parts of the Old Teftament. Pope's tranflation of him 
aflFords no idea of his manner. His verfification how- 
ever is allowed to be uncommonly melodious ; and to 
carry beyond that of any poet refemblance of found 
to fenfe. 

In narration Homer is always concife and defcrip- 
tive. He paints his objedts in a manner to our fight. 
His battles are Angularly admirable. We fee them in 
all their hurry, terror, and confufion. In firailies no 
poet abounds fo much. His comparifons however, 
taken in general, are not his greateft beauties ; they 
come upon us in too quick fucceflion ; and often difturb 
his narration or defcription. His lions, bulls, eagles, 
and herds of flieep, recur too frequently. 

The criticifm of Longinus upon the Odyfley is not 
without foundation ; tliat in tliis poem Homer may 
be likened to the fitting fun, whofe grandeur remains 
without the heat of his meridian beams. It wants the 
vigor and fublimity of the Iliad ; yet pofTeiTes fo many 
beauties, as to be juftly entitled to high praife. It is 
a very amufmg poem, and has much greater variety, 
than the Iliad. Jt contains many intere/ling ftori^s, 
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^and pleafing pidhires of antient manners. Inflead x>f 
the ferocity, which pervades the Iliad^ it prcfents lis 
moft ami^k images of humanity and hofpitality* It 
entert^ns us with many a wonderful adventure, and 
many a landfcape of nature ; and inftrudts us by a rich 
vein of morality and virtue^ running ^ough every 
part of the poeni. 

. .There are fome defers however in the dd]^y. 
Many of its fcenes fall below the majefty of an epic 
7>oem. The lafl twelve books are in many places lan- 
guid and tedious ; and perhaps the poet is not happy 
in the difcovery of UlyfTes to Penelope. She is too - 
cautious and diftruftful ; and we meet not that joyous 
iurprife, expedted on fuch an occafioiu 
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The JENEID of VIRGIL. 

X HE diftinguifhlng excellencies of the iEneid are 
•aelegance and tendemefs. Virgil is lefs animated and 
lefs fublime, than Hooner ; but he has fewer negligen- 
cies, greater variety, and more dignity. The Mntid 
has all the corrednefs and itnprovements of the Ai^ if^ 
tan age. We meet no contention of heroes about a fe» 
male flave ; no violent fcolding, nor abufive language i 
bat the poem opens with the utmoft magnificence. 

Y 
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The inlg«aof die JEacid, which it the efJMiSbmeDt 
of JEneas.ia Italj, is extremely hs^j. Nothing couU 
be. move mtettOang to the R(Hxiaxis» than Yhrgil's de* 
mn^ their origin from fo fiunous a heio» as .£nea& 
TheohjedwasQdeadidit&lfi it gave the poet a theme^ 
tadcoft from the traditioaarir hi&ptj of his coontiy ;. it 
allowed him to adopt Homer's mythdogy ; and a& . 
forded him frequent opportunities of glancing at all 
the futore great exploits of the Romans^ and of defcrib- 
ing It2^ Ri its astsent and fitbulocts ftate. 

Umty of adtion is perfedlly prelerved in the JRaASu 
The fettlement of JEneas in Italy by order of the gods 
is conftantly kept in view. The epifodes are properly 
linked to the msun fubje^ ; and the nodus or intrigue 
of the poem is happily formed* The wrath of Juno, 
who oppofes ^neas, gives rife to all his di£icultie% 
and conne^s the human with the celeftial operations 
tlirough the whole poem*. 

Great an and judgment are diiplayed in the iEndd ; 
but even Virgil is not without his &ults. One is» that 
he has fo few marked chara&ers« Achates, Cloanthes, 
Gyas» and other Txx)jan heroes, who accampamed 
JEneas into Italy, are undiftinguiihed figures. Even 
JEneas himiclf is not a very int^refti^g hero. He is 
defcribed indeed, as pious suid brave ; but his charac* 
ter is. not marked by thoie ftrokes. that touch £he heart. 
The charader of Dido is the bell fupported in the 
whole iEneid. Her warmth of paffion, kceimefs of re- 
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lentment, aad violence of charafter exhSnt a more am« 
anatad figure^duui any other, Virgfl lias draviL 

The management of the fubjedt aHb is in fome re> 
fytSts exceptionable. The fix laft books received not 
.Ae finiilMng hand of the anthor i and fi>r this reafwi 
he ordered his poem to be committed to the flanes. 
The vrars vrith the Latins are in dignity inferior to the 
more interefti^g objediS) previoufly prefented to us ; 
and the reader is tempted to take part with Tiunns 
againft £neas» 

The principal excellency of Virgil, and what he pofe 
i^fles beyond all poets, is tendemefs. His foul was fijl 
of fenfibility. He fek himfelf all the affedllng circun^ 
ftances in the fcenes, he defcribes ; and knew how by a 
fingle ftroke to reach the heart. In an epic poem this 
merit is next to iublimity. The fecond book of tlie 
JEneid is one of the greateft maAerpieces, ever execut- 
ed* The death of old Priam, and the family pieces of 
iSneas, Anchifes, and Creuia* are as tender, as can be 
conceived. In the fourth book the unhappy pafiion and 
death of Dido are admirable. The interview of .£neas 
with Andromache and Helenus in the third book ; the 
^pifodes of Pallas and Evander, of Nifiis and Euryalus, 
jo£ Laiifiifl and Mezentius, are all ftriking inftances of 
the power of raifing the tender emotions. The bed 
and moft finilhed books are the firft, fecond, fourth, 
lucib» fcventh} eighth, and twelfth. 
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Vixgfl's batttos are in fire and fufaiiimty far ihferidr 
to Homer's. But in one important qnlbde, die Meemt 
into hell, he has outdone Homer in the Odyfley by 
many degrees* There is nothmgi n all andqnity, equal 
in its kind t& the fixth bookof the iSneid. The icene- 
wjt the objeAsy and the defonption.ase.gveaCtfoIenH^ 
andfuhlime. 

With regard to the comparative merit of thefe two 
great princes of epic poetry, it muft be allowed^ that 
Homer was the greater genitis, and Virgil the more 
corredl writer. Homer is more original, more bold* 
more fublime, and more forcible. In judgment thcj 
are both eminent. Homer has all the Greek viyaciC^ ; 
Virgil all the Roman ilatelinefs. The imagination of 
Homer is the mod copious ; that of Virgil the moft cor«> 
reft. 'Phe ftrength of the former lies in warming the 
fancy ; that of the latter in touching the heart. Ho- 
mer'^s flyle is more fimple and animated ; Virgil's more 
elegant and uniform. 
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I UCAN is inferior to Homer and Virgil j yet he 
defenres attendorn. There is little invention in his Pharw 
falia^ and it is conduced in too hiftorical a manner 
to be ftri<ffly epic. It may be arranged however in 
the epic clafsi as it treats of great and heroic advent 
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t««s. Tbe fuljea of the Phar&lia has all the q>ic 
tgoitf and grandeur ; and it pofiefles unity of objed^ 
Tiz» the triumph of Caeiar over Roman liberty. 

But, though the hb]c6Jt of Lucan is confeflcdly hero* 
i^f it has tnq dtk&s» Civil wars prefent obje^s too 
Ifaocking for epic po^ry, and fumifh odious and dtfl 
gufting riews of human nature* But Lucan's genius^ 
ieems to delight in favage fcenes«> 

The other defisft of Lucan's fubjed is, tiiat it was 
too near the time, in wlueh he Kyed.r This depriTed 
him of the affiftance of fi<^ion and machinery ; and 
thereby rendered his work lefs fjplendid and amufmg^ 
The fafts, on which he founds his poem, were too welf 
fciown, and too recent, to admit fables and tiie inter- 
pofition of gods. 

The dtarafters of Luean are drawn widi fpmt and 
force. But, though Pompey is his hero, he has not 
made him very interefting* He marks not Fompey 
by any high diftin^on, either for magnammity or valor. 
He is always furpafled by Cacfar. Cato is Lucan's fa- 
vorite charafler ; and, whenever he mtroduees him, he 
rifes above himfelf.. 

In managing his ftory Lucan confines bini&lf too' 

inuch to chronologtcal order* This breaks the thread 

of his narration, and harries him from place to place 

He » alfo t«o digreiive ; frequently quittbg his fub- 

Y z 
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je&t to give ns fome geographioal defimptkm, or phS- 
loibphical dilqnifitioiu 

There are feveral poetical and fpirited defcripdons ia 
the Fharfidia ^ but the ftrengdi of this poet does not lie 
cither in narratbn or defiaiption* His narration is 
' often dry and harih ; his defcriptions are often over- 
wrought* and employed on difagreeable objects. His 
chief merit confifts in his fentiments ;• whidi are nobler 
ftrikingy glowing, and ardent. He is the moft phUo- 
fophicaly and the moft patriotic poet of andqoitf- He 
was X ftoic ; and the fpirit of that pid^ofbphy breadies 
through his poem*. He is elevated andbold ;. and a> 
bounds in well, timed exdamadons and apoftrophes. 

As his vivacity and fire are greatf he is apt to be cas- 
ried away by thenu His great defed is want of mod- 
eration. He knows not, where to ftop. When fie 
would aggrandize his objed^ he becomes tumid and 
unnaturaL There is mach bombaft in his poem. His 
tafte is marked with the corruption of his age ; and ish 
ftcad of poetry he often exhibits declamation.. 

On the whole however he is an author of lively and 
oxiginal genius. His high fentiments and his fire fervje 
to atone for many of his defeds. His genius had 
ftrength, but no tendemefsy nor amenity. Cimipared 
with Virgil, he has more firie and fiiblimer fcndmentr; 
but in every thing elfc falls infinitely below, him, par- 
ticularly in purity, elegance, and tcndemefs. 



• ^mtbit and l^lsis Italicus, though poets of liie q>ic 
dsyfs^are too-incoAiideraUd for particular criticifm» 



TASSO^s JERUSALEM. 

Jerusalem delivered is a ftriaiy rega- 

lar epic poemy and abounds -vnth beauties. The fubjed 
is the recovery of Jerufalem from Infidels by the unitedl 
powers of Chriftendom. The enterprizc was i^lendid»* 
venerable,, and heroic ; and an interefting. contrail is 
exhibited between the Chriflians and Saracens. Reli- 
gion renders the fubjcft auguft, and opens a natural 
field for machinery and fublime defcription. The aC'.^ 
tibn too lies in a country, and in a period of time^ fuf- 
ficiently remote,, to admit an intermixture of fable with, 
hiftory... 

Rich invention is a capital quality in Taflb. He is 
full of events, finely diverfified. Hfe never fatigues his 
reader by mere war and fighting. He frequently fhifts 
t&e icene ; and' from camps and battles tranfports us 
to more pleafihg objedbs. I^ometimes the folemnities 
of religion J fometimes the intrigues of love; at other 
times the adventures of a journey, or the incidents of 
padoral life, relieve and entertain the reader. The 
work at the fame time is artfully conne£tisd ; and in the 
midll of variety therei is perfe^ unity of plan. 
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MBiy chandBEt enHreadie poem; and l&de tfiE^ 
tmdlf narked and wdl fuppocted. ..Godfrey, the 
kader of the enterprife^ is prudent, moderate, and 
brave ; Tancred amonxM, genetoiu, and gallant. Ri^^ 
naldo, who is properly the hero of the poem, ispaflion* 
ate and refentful ^ but full of 2eal, honor, and hero* 
ifin* Solyman is highninded ; Erroinia tender ;. Ar* 
mida artful and violent, and Qorinda noaiculine. In 
drawing charad^ers TafTo is fuperior to Virgil^ and 
yields to no poet, but Homer. 

He abounds in machinery. When eeleftial beings 
xnterpofey Ins machinery is noble. But devils, enchant-^ 
ers, and conjurers aA too great a part throughout his 
poem. In general the marvellous is carried to extrav* 
agance. The poet was too great an admirer of the: 
romantic fj^mt of knight errantry. 

In defcribbg magnificent obfeAs his flyle is firm and 
aia}eftic. In gay and plcafing defcripdon it is foft and 

mfinuatmg. Erminia's paftoral retreat in the ievent^^ 
book, and the arts and beauty of Armida in the fourth 
book» are exquifitely beautiful. His battles are ani.- 
mated, and properly varied by incidents. It is rather 
by acftions, characters, and defcriptioos, that he interefts 
us, than by the fentimental part of his work. He is 
far inferior to Virgil in tendemefs j and, when he aims 
at being fentimental and pathetic^ he is apt to become. 
artiiiciaL 
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It has often been objeiSed to Taflo, that he abounds 
m point and conceit ; but this cenfure Mas been carried 
too far. For in his general character he is mafculine and 
ftrong. The humor of decrymg him paffed from' the 
French, critics, to thofe of England. But their ftridlutcs 
are founded ekher in ignorance or pre]udice# For the 
J^€ru/alemh in my opinion t^le third regular epic poem 
in the world^; and ftands next to the Iliad and -fineid. 
In fimplicity and fire. Taflb k inferior tp Homer ; in 
tendcmefs to Virgil *,. m fublimity to Milton ; but ftr 
fertility of invention, variety of incidents, expreffioa gf 
chara<flers, richnefs of defcription, and beauty of flyl^,.. 
no poet, except the three jufl named, can be.cQmpax|d. 
to hinu . . < 

. -i -.' 
THBLUaJAI> o« GAMOENSw 

H E Portuguefe boaft of Caraoens» as the Ital- 
ians do of Taffo. The difcovery of the Eaft Indies bjr 
Vafco de Gama^ an enterprife alike fplendid and intet^ 
efting, is the fubje^ of tiie poem of Camoens. The 
adventures,, di(befles, and a<5tions of Vafco and his 
countrymen, are. weU fancied. axKl defcribed y and the 
Lufiad is condu<fled on the epic plan*. The incidents 
of the. poem are magnificeixt ;, and, joined with {otoq 
wildnefs and irregularity, there is difplay^d in it much 
ioetic fsirit, ftrong fancy^ and bold d$fcr){^ttPO.. Icl 
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At poem however there is no attempt toward paiatmg 
charaflers. Vafco is the hero^ and the only pexibnage^ 
that makes any figure. 

The machinery of the Lnfiad is perfeftiy extrava- 
gant s being fenned of an odd mixture of Dmflian 
ideas and Pagan mythologyr Pagan divinities appear 
to be the deities ; and Chrift and the Holy Yir* 
gin to be inferior agents* One great objeA however 
of the Portugude expedition is to extend tbe emjnre of 
Chriftiankys and to extirpate Mahometanifm. In this 
i dig io tts midertsAing the chief prote^or of the Porta- 
gvcie 11 Venns^ and their great adverfary n Bacchus* 
Jupiter is introduced, as foretelling the downfal of 
Mahomet* Vafco during a ftorm implores the aid of 
CbanA and the Virgjoii ^id 19 return to this prayer 
Vemis appears^ and, difcovering the florm to be the 
work of Bacdrai^ complaiaa tt> jvpitera and procures 
the winda to be calmed. All this is moft prepofte* 
lous ; bat toward the end of his work the.]^Qet offera 
an awkwani s^pology for hi^ mythology ; makmg the 
godded Thetis inform Vafco that (he and the other 
heathen divinities are no more, than names to defcribe 
the opexations of Providence. 

In the hvftad liowever there is ftsie fine machhiery 
cf a different kind. The sq)pearanee of thegemus of 
Ae river Ganges in a dream to Emanuel, kmg of 
Portugal, invitmg him to difeover his fecret fprings,. 
and acc|Uiuntingliaa|4iufet he was tbe mos^ffch, deftia* 
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ti to enjoy xbt treafures of the £aft| is a happy idea. 
Bitt in the fifth canta the poet difplays his nobleft con* 
ception of this fort, where Vafco recounts to the king 
•of Melinda sill the wonders of Us voyagfe He teBs 
him that, when the ieet arriyed at the Cape of Good 
H<^e„ which never had been doubled before by an/ 
navigator, diere appe^ed to them fiiddenly a hug« 
phantom^, xiiing out of the iea. in dK midft of tempeft 
and thunder, with a heads that reached the cload% and 
a countenance, that filled them with terror. This was 
the get&xA ^ thftt UAetvo'uskiibii^ oceanrf and he 
menaced iJitexxi m a voice of Grander jbrinvadhg diofe 
unknown ftas j feretcllifig ^ calamities, tkit were t» 
btfal them, if they fhotdd proceed ; amd dien widi a 
mighty noifc ^(appeared. This n a very folemn and 
ftriking piece of machinery ; and (hows that Camocns 
was a poet of a bold and lofty imagination. 



The TELEMACHUS op FENELON. 

X T would be unpardonable in a review of epic poets 
to forget the amiable Fenelon. His work, though m 
profe, is a poem ; and the plan in general is well con* 
trived, havmg e{Hc grandeur and unity of adion. He 
employs the antient mythology ; and excels in applica^ 
tlon of it. There is great richnefs as well, as beautyt 
in his defcriptions. To foft and ailm fcenes his gfsnius 
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is jnoTt peculiarly fuited ; fuch, as the incidents of pa£> 
toral lifcy tlie pkafures of virtue, or a country flomifh^ 
'ing in peace. 

'His firft ijooks^re cniinendy excellent. The ad- 
•▼entures of Calypfo are the chief beauty of his work. 
Vivacity and intcrcft Join in the narrafion. In the 
liooks, which follow, there is'lefi happinefs in ihe cxe* 
cMon, and anr apparent languor. The author in war- 
like ^adventures is' mod unfortunate. 

Some critics b^vc refiifed to rank this ^roA 3moag 
epic poensi. Their ohje^ion arifes from die minute 
details it exhibits of virtuous poUcff and &om the dii^ 
courfes of Mentpi:* which recur tooirequendy* and too 
much in the flrain of -commonplace morality. To 
tl^efe peculiarities, however the .audior was led. by the 
defigny with which he wrotq» that,of formmg^ young 
prince to the cares and duties of a virtuous monarch* 

Several epic poets have defcribed a defcent into hell 1 
and in the jjrofpefts, they have given us of the invifible 
world, we may obferve the gradual refinement in the 
opinions of men concerning a future (late of rewards 
and -punishments. Homer's defcent of UlyfTes into 
hell is indiftin^ and dreary. The fcene is in the coun- 
try of the Cimmertans> which is always covered with 
clouds and darknefs ; and, when the fpirits of the dead 
appear, we liardly know whether Ulyfles is above or 
below ground. The ghofts too, even of the beroes, 
Appeal: -diilatisficd with dieir condition. 



THE HEKRIADE OF VOLTAIRE, ^6$ 

In Virgil the deTcent into bell difcovers great refine- 
men^ correfponding to the progrefs of phiiofophy. 
The objedts are more diftind^ grand, and awfiiL There 
is a fine defcription of the feparate manfions of good 
and bad fpirits. Fenelon's vifit of Tekmachus to the 
fhades is flill much took philofophical than Virgil's. 
He refines the antient mythologj by his knowledge of 
the true religion, and adorns it with that beautiful en* 
thufiafm, for which he is fo remarkable. His relation 
of the happinefs of the juft is an excellent defcr^ition in 
the mjftic ftrain. 



The HENRIADE of VOLTAIRE. 

X H E Henriade is without doubt a regular epic 
poem. In federal places of diis work Voltaire difcov- 
ers that boldnefs of conception, that vivacity and live* 
linefs of expreffion, by which he is fo much diftinguilh- 
ed. Several of his companions are new and happy. 
But the Henriade is not his mafterpiece. In the tragic 
line he has certainly been more fuccefsful, than in the 
epic. French verfification is illy fuited to epic poetry. 
It is not only fettered by rhyme, but wants elevation. 
Hence not only feeblenefs, but ibmedmes profaic flat* 
nefe in the ftyle* The poem confequently hmguiftes ; 
and tlie reader is not animated by that fpirit, which Is 
inipired by a fubllme compofition of the epic kind. 
Z 
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The trimnpli of Henry IV. over the amis mf die 
Leftg«e is the fiibfeA of the Henriade. The aaim oT 
the poem proferif mclttdes only the fiege of Paris, It 
IbanaAionperfedlyepic; aadcondodledwidi'diiere^ 
gvd to tunty, wad to the rules <tf critics. But it has 
grctkt defcAs. It is founded on civil wars ; and prc^ 
fents tr> die mind thofe odious objeds, maflacres and a£> 
faffinations. It is aUb of too recent date, and too' 
jniich within the bounds of weB known hiftory. The 
author has farther erred by mixing fi£Hon with truth* 
The poem, for inftanee, opens with a voyage of Henry's 
to England, and an interview between him and Queen 
Elizabeth ; though Henry never law England, nor ev- 
er conver&d with Elisabeth. In fubjeds of fuch no. 
tdriety a fidicm of this kind fhocks every intelligent 
reader. 

A great deal of machinery is canptoyed by Voltaire 
for the purpofe of embellifhing his ppem* But it is 
of the word kin4, that of allegorical beings. Diicorc^ 
Cijinning, and Love a|^ar, as perfonagesa^ and mix 
with human adors. This is contrary to all rational 
.criticifm. Ghofts» angck, and devils have a popular 
eiuilence ; but every one knows that allegorical beings 
jare no more, than reprefantations of human paflions 
smd difpo^itious ; and ought not to have place, as a^ 
ors, in a poem, which reUtes to human tranfa<^ons» 

In juftice however it muff be obferved, that the ma- 
chinery of St. Louis poffefles real dignity. The prof- 
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fieft of die invi^bie woiid, which 9t, Louis ghrts ^ 
Henry in a dtexm, n die &a&St psUTage in ^e Hendftdd. 
Deadi bmgiiig the finds (rf* the departed in fue^efiioh 
before God, and die palaee of d^ Deftinies opened lb 
Henrjy aie ftriUng and magn^eent objed^. '* 

Though fomc of Voluire's cpifodes are properly e%> 
fended, his narration is too general. The events ai^ 
fiftperficially related, and too much crowded. Thf 
ftrain of fentiment however, which pervades the Hei> 
liade^ is high and noUe. 



MILTON'S PARADISE LOST. 



M. 



^ILTON chained out a new and very extraordl* 
nary courfe. As foon, as we open his Paradife LoA^ 
we are introduced into an invifible world, and furround- 
ed by celeftial and infernal beings. Angels and devils 
are not his machinery, but bis principal ^flors. What 
m any other work would be the marvelous, is in this 
the natural courfe of events ; and doubts may ariie» 
whedier his poem be ilri^y an epic compofition. But, 
whether it be fo or not, it is certainly one of the higheft 
efibrts of poetical genius ; and in one great charadler- 
iftic of epic poetry^ majefty and fublimity, is equal to 
any, that bears this name. 

The fubje<a of his poem led Milton upon difficult 
^ound. If it had been more human and lefs theologi- 
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C8U I u his occunvncct juul been inore connectco ivitJi 
teal lifie ; if he had afibrded a greater difjpla^ cf 
die chaiaAcn and paflioi» of men ; his poem would 
have been more pleafmg to moft readers. His fiibje^l 
kmever vaipecnliarly fuited to tlie daring fublimity of 
hit genius; As he alone was fitted for it ; fo he has 
ftown in die condnd of & a wonderful ftretch of ima- 
gination and invention* From a tew lmits» given 
in the £u:red Scriptoies> he has raHed a regular 
ftniAare» and filled his poem with a variety of inci- 
dents. He is fomedmes dry and harih } and too often 
the metaphTfician and divine. But the general tenor 
of his work is intereftingy elevated, and a£Feddng. The 
artfnl change of his objeds, and the fcene, laid now in 
heaven, now on earthi and now in hell, afford fufficient 
diverfitj $ while unity of plan is perfedtty fupported. 
Calm fcenes are exhibited in the employments of Adam 
and Eve in FaradHe ; and bufy fcenes, and great ac- 
tions, in the enterprtfes of Satan, and in the wars of 
Angels. Thv* amiable innocence of our firft parents 
and the proud ambition of Satan afford a happy coa- 
traft through the whole poem, which gives it an un- 
common charm. But the concluiion perhaps is too 
tragic for epic poetry. 

The fubjed naturally admits no great dlfplay of 
charafters ; but fuch, as could be introduced, are prop- 
erly ft^ported. Satan makes a ftriking figure ; and 
is the beft drawn charaAer in the poem. Milton has 
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IcnSoBj gtfen Imn a mixed charaftery not altogetber 
void of fome good qnafides* He is bfave, and faithM 
to his troops« Amid his impiety he is net without re- 
morfe. He is even touched with pity for "our firft pa» 
Tents ; and from the neceffity of his fituatton juftifies 
his defign againft them. He is adhiated by ambtdoa 
and re&ntment rather, than by pure malice. The 
characters of Beelzebub, Moloch» and Belial, are weH 
painted. The good angels^ though defcribed with dig- 
nity, have more untformity of charader.^ Among 
them however the mild condefcenfion of Raphael and 
the tried fidelity of Abdiel form proper charadterillic 
£ftindiotts» The attempt to defcribe God Ahnight^ 
Jlimfelf was too bold, and accordingly moft unfuccefe* 
ftil. The innocence of our Flrft Paints is dtficatdy 
fainted.. In fome fpeeches perhaps Adam appears t6& 
knowing dnd refined for htsfitofltion^ Eve h hito# 
more happily.- Her gentlenefs, modeAyt and frailty 
are expreflively charaderiftic of the female chara^er. 

Milton's great and diftinguifliing excellence is his 
•Ittblimity,. In this perfiaps he excels even Homer. 
The firft and fecond books of Paradife Loft are ahnoft 
a^contmued feries of the higfaeft fublime. But his fub- 
Sttuty differs from &at of Homer ; which n sdways ac- 
companied by impetuofity and fire. Hie fublime of 
Milton is a calm and amazing grandeur* Homei^ 
warms and hurries us along ;r Milton fixes us in a ftate 
ef elevation and aftoniilunent.^ Homer^s fublimity ap» 
Z z 
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pean moft in his ddcripticm of affions ; lifilton*s in 
dmof wonderfUandftipendoasobjeds. I 

But* nHiik Milton ezcds moft in fiiblimity, his mrork 
abounds in the beaatifizl» the pleafing, and the tender. 
When the fcene » in Paradife» the imagery is gay ancT 
finiling. His defcriptions Ihow a fertile imagination ; 
and in hb fimilies he is remarkably happy. If finilty» 
it is from theirtoo frequent allufions to matters of 
learnings and to antient fables. It muft alio be con* 
fefied, that there is a fallmg off in the latter part of 
ParadifeLofL 

The language and yerfification of lifflton have high 
merit. His blank verfe is harmonious and diverfified ^ 
and hb ftyle is full of majlEly.. There may be found 
indeed fome profaic lines in his poem. But m a work 
lb long and & harmonious thefe may be forgiven* 

Paradiie Loft anud beauties of every kind has many 
inequalities. No high and daring genius was ever unf- 
fbrmly corred. Milton is too friequently theological 
and metaphyfical ; his words are often technical ; an4 
he is affectedly oftentatioQS of bis leanung» Many oF 
his faults however are to be imputed to the pedantry of 
\m age. He difcovers a vigor> a grafp of genius^ 
equal to every thing great ; fometimes he riies above 
every other poet ; and fometimes he Ms below himr 
(elf. 



DRAMATIC POETUT, 
TRAGEDY. 

JLn all civilized nadons dramatic poetry has been a 
favorite amufement^ It divides itfelf into the two forms 
of Tragedy and Comedy. Of thefe tragedy is. the moft 
digxufied ; as great aad ferious objedts intereftus moreit 
than little and ludicrous ones. The former refts on 
the high pafldonsy the virtues, crimes, and fufferings of 
mankind ; the latter on their humors, follies, and plea-^ 
fures ; and ridicule is its fide inftrument. 

Tragedy is. a direcf! imitation of human manners and 
actions. It does not, Tike an epic poem, exhibit charac* 
ters by defcription or narration ; it iets the peilbnages 
before us, and makes them a^ and fpeak with pioprie* 
ty. This fpecies of writing dierefore requires deep- 
knowledge of the human heart; and, when happily 
executed, it has the power of railing the ftrongeft emo- 
tions* 

' In its general ftrain and fpirit tragedy » favoi:sible 
to virtue. Chara^ers of honor claim our refpeA and 
approbation; and, to raife indignation, we muft 
paint a perfon in the odious colors of vice and depravi- 
ty. Virtuous men indeed are often repreieneed by die 
tfdpc poet, as unfortunate; for this happens la «eal 
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life. But he always engages cmr hearts m thdr be* 
half; and nerer v^icfeats ▼ioe* as £nalfy triumphaot 
and happy^ Upon the £une principle^ if bad men fac* 
ceed in their defigns, they are yet finally cDndnded to 
puniflixnent. It may therefore be concluded, that tx^ 
gedies are moral compofitions^ 

It is afirfiiedby Ariftotkf that the defign of tragedy- 
is to purge our paffions by means of pi^ smd tern»v 
But pefliaps it would hare been more accurate, to have 
find that the objeft of this fpecies of compofhioir is to 
tm^ tfft oar virtuous ieiifibiiity.^ If a writer excite ocir 
pky fcr the Masdtedf ifilpite us with proper fentiments on 
beholding the vieifitude^ of fifej. and ftimuhte us to a- 
void the misfortunes of others by exhibiting their er- 
i^rs ; he has accompliflied all the moral puipofes q§ 
tragedy^ 

In a tra^pedy it is teveffiiry to have as iuterefting fto* 
ry» and that the writer eondud tt in a natural andr 
probable manner.. For the end of tragedy is not f» 
much to elevate the imagination, as to a&d: the heart* 
This principle,, which is founded on the cleared reafin^ 
excludes from tragedy all machinery, or fiibulous in-^ 
tervention of gods. Ghofis alone feom their founda^. 
don in popu^ belief have maintained thek place ia 
tragedy. 

. To promote an impreffion of pioibability, the ftory* 
ofc n tE>gcd{ according to. feme cricks fiipidd never. be 



« pare fidion» but ought to be buat on real faAs. This 
however is canTing the matter too far. For a fiM* 
tious tale» if properly conducted, wiU melt the heart as 
muehy as resdhiftoiy. Hence the tragic poet mixes 
maxif fictitious circumftances with well known fa^s; 
Moft readers never think of feparating the hiftorical 
from the fabulous. Thej attend onlj to what is proba:^ 
ble, and are touched by events, that refemble nature. 
Accordingly fome of the mod afib^ng tragedies are 
entirely fictions in their fubjedte. Such are the Fair 
Penitenty Douglas, and the Otphan. 

In its origin tragedy was mde andknper&ft. A^ 
mong the Greeks it was at firft nothing more, than tfat 
fong, which was fung at the feftival of Bacchus. Thefe 
foilgs Were fometimes fimg by the whole, company, and 
fometimes by feparate bands, anfwering alternately to 
each other, and making a.chotus. To give this enter* 
tainment fome variety, Thefpis, who lived about five 
hundred years befisre the Chriflian aera, introduced a 
perfon between the fongs,, who made a recitation in 
verfe. JEfchylus, who lived fifty years after him, in- 
troduced a dialogue, between two perfons or a^ors, 
comprehending fome interefttng ftory ^- and placed diem 
on a ftage, adorned with fcenery. The drama now 
began to aiTume a regular form ; and was foon after 
brought to perfe^on by Sophocles and. Euripides. 

It thus appears that the chorus was the ibundatkm 
«f tragedy. But, what is remarkable, the dsamotic dt 
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tlkagae^ wUch -was mlf aA adiBtMm cd ft» at k&gtb bev 
came the f rincipol part of the e&tertaiiuiieiit ^ aad the 
chonub tofing iu dlgiutr|F> can^^ tobeacc<N]iitedoiilx aa 
acceflbry in tragedy* At h& ia modern tragedy it 
has entirely dka^peared} and k$ abftace kom die 
flage forms the chief diflindiaa hM:w«cft.the antMSi mm^ 
aiedera drania» 

Thechorosi. it nmd be sSkmtdf vmiatd t t ogfi d f 
jnore magnificent* inftra^ve» and moraL But on the 
ether hand it was unnatural^ and leffisaed the intereft <£ 
the piece. It removed the reprefentadon from the re- 
iemblance of life. Tt has accordmgly been with pro- 
priety exdnded from the fisigee 

The t&ree mntfes of affion, pTace^ ittid time, have 
been confidered, as eflential to the proper conduct of 
dramatic fible. Of thefe three tinity of adion is nn- 
doubtedty moft important. This conjGfts in the rela- 
tion, which an die incidents ihtrdduced bear to feme 
defign or efie^*. comlnning them tiattttally mt6 ond 
wfcok. This nnity of fh^d^ is moft cfTential to tmge- 
^. For a muWpKcfty of plots by diftradllng the at- . 
tention prevents the paflfons from rifing to any height 
Hence the abfordityof two hidepftident anions in the 
feme play. There may indeed be uiiderplots ;- but the 
poet ihould make thefe fnbfervient to the main a^ion. 
They fbould confpire to brmg forward the cafiafirophe 
oftheplay^. 
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Of a ftparate and independent a^on or intrigue 
l3iere is a clear example in AdcBfon's Cato. The fub- 
jed of this tra^dy is the death of Cato^ a noble perfon- 
agey and fupported by the author with much dignity. 
But all the love fcenes in the play ; the padion <£ Ga- 
te's two Ions for Lucia, and that of Juba for Cato*s 
daughter, are mere eptfodes. They break the unity 
of the fttbjed %^ and form a very unfeafonable jun^on 
iof gaSantry widi high ientiments of jpatriotifm« 

Unity of adion muft not howerer be confounded, 
with fimplicity of plot. Umty and fimpficity ia^ort 
dlSbrent things in dramatic couBq>€ifition* The plot 
is fim|de» when a finall number of incidenfis is intro- 
duced into tt. With reipeft to ploQi the antsents were 
more fimple, than the modems. The Gieek tragedies- 
appear indeed to be too naked» and deftitute of inter-^ 
«fting events. The modems admit a much greater va- 
riety of incidents ; which is certainly an improvementf 
as it renders the entertainment more animated and niore 
inftru^ive. It may however be cairied too £ur; for 
an overcharge of adion and intrigue produces perplex- 
ity and embarraffinent. Of tiiis the Mourning Bride 
of Congreve is an example. The incidents fucceed 
each other too rapidly; and the catafhx^e, which 
ought to be plain and fimple, is artificial and intricate. 

Unity of a<ftion muft be maintained not only in the 
general conftruaion of the fable, but in all the a^ and 
fcenes of tlie play. The divifion of every play Into five 
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aAs U iaiinded inertly o^ common pradicCf and the 
authority of Horace ; 

New minor f neujit fuhtto froduQlor a9u 
Fahila. 

There is nothiqg in natnre, which. fixes diis role. On 
the .Greek ftage the diviiion by aAs was unk&own. 
The wo|^ a& nerer occurs once in the Poetics of 
Ariftotle. Ftadice however has efbhlifhed this divifion^ 
4md the poet muft be careful, that each adt terminate 
in a proper place. The firft a^ ihould contain a clear 
^xpofition of the fubje^. It ihould excite curiofity, 
and introduce the perfonages to the acquaintance of 
die fpeAators* During the fecon3» third, and four& 
aOs, the plot fliould gradually thicken. The pafiions 
ihould be kept condantly awake. There ihould be no 
Icenes df idle converiation, or mere declamation. The 
iufpenie and concern of the fpc^tors ihould be excited 
more and more. This is the great excellency of Shake- 
fpeare. Sentiment, padion, pity, and terror fiiould per« 
vade every tragedy. 

In the fifth aft, ^hich is the feat of the trataftrojihe, 
the author ihould moil fully difplay his art and geiuus. 
"The firft requifite is, that the unravelling of the plot be 
brought about by probable and natural means. Sec- 
ondly, the cataftrophe ihould be fimple, depending on 
few events, and including but few pcrfons. Paffionate 
feniibilitylanguilhest, when divided among many objedtj; 
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Laftly, m the cataftrophc everjr thing fiiould be warw: 
and glowmg ; and the poet muft be fimple, ferioas, 
and pathetic ^ ufing no language, but that of nature. 

It is not effential to the cataftrophe of a tragedy, 
that it end happily. Sufficient diftrefs and agitation 
with many tender emotions may be x%ifed in the courfe 
of the play. But in general the fpirit of tragedy leans 
to the fide of leaving the impreflion of virtuous for- 
xow fbrong upon the mind. 

A curious queflion here occurs ; how happens it, 
that the emotions of forrow in tragedy afford gratifica- 
tion to the mind ? It feems to be the conftitution of 
our nature, that all the fecial paffions fhould be attend- 
ed with pleafure. Hence nothing is more pleafing, 
than love and friendlhip. Pity is for wife ends a ftrong 
inftin<5l; and it neceflarily produces fome diftrefs on 
account of its fympatliy witli fufferers. The heart is at 
the fame moment warmed by kindncfs, and afflidled by 
KiiHrefs. Upon tlie whole tlie ilate of the mind is agree- 
able. We are pleafed with ourfelves, not only for our 
benevolence, but for our feniibility. The pain of fym- 
pathy is alio diminiflied by recoUedling that the diftrefs 
is not real ; and by the power of adtion and fentiment, 
of language and poetry. 

After treating of the a<fls of a play it is proper to no- 
tice the fccnes. The entrance of a new perfon upon 
the ftage forms, what is called a new fcene. Thcfc 
Aa 
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iceaes» or fuccefflve coareifiidoiis, AouM be AjUy 
^onneded ; and much of the art (rf* d^QS^ c^apofi* 
tiga confifts in nuuntainkig this connexic^ F^^r this 
purpofe two rules mull be obferved* i. During the 
comie of one ad the ftage fhould never be left empty 
a moment, for this would make a gap in the repre- 
fentation. Wheiftver the ftage is evacuated, die sift is 
clofcd. This rule is generally obfervcd by French 
tragedians ; but it is much negleded by the Englifii. 
2. No pei:ron fhould come upon the ftage, or leave it* 
without fome apparent reafon. If this rule be negle^* 
ed, the dramatis perfonx are little better, than fb many 
puppets ; for the drama profefles imitation of real 
tranfa<5tIons« 

To unity of a<5lion critics have added the imities of 
time and place. Unity of place requires the fcene nev- 
er to be (hifted ; that tlie ai^Hon of the play continue in 
the fame place, where it began. Unity of time, ftri<a« 
)y taken, requires tliat the time of the a<5lion be no 
longer, than the time, allowed for the reprefentation of 
the play. Anftotle however permits the a<5kion to 
comprehend a wliole day. Thefe rules are intended to 
bring the imitation nearer to reality. 

Among the Greeks there was no divifion of adls. 
In modem times the pradice has prevailed of fufpend- 
ing the fpedacle fome litde time between the ads. 
This pradice gives latitude to the imagination, and 
renders ftrid confinement to time and place lefs 9ecef^ 
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fitly. Upon this account therefore too ftrifl: an ob- 
Icrvance of thefc unities fhxmld not be preferred to 
higher beamles of execntiony nor to the intn>du6idon'of 
more pathetic (ituatxons. But tranfgreffions of the& 
unities^ though thej may be often advantageous* ougte 
AOt to be too frequent, nor violent. Hurrying thf 
% e ^to r from one diftant city to another* (h* maldng 
&¥eral days or wtelu pafs durkig the repreientationi 
irould (hock the imaginatioii too much* and theref<Mr« 
cannot be allowed in a dramatic writer. 

Hmng examnxed drasvxadc aAion, we (hall now at* 
tend to the charadters* moft proper to be exhibited in 
z tragedy. Several critics af&rm that the nature of 
tcagedy requires the principal perfonages to be always 
9f high or princely rank ; as the fufierings of fuch per* 
ibnf ieize the heart the mofb forcibly. But this is mors 
ijiecicms* than fblid. For the diftrefies of Defdemonay 
Monimia* and Belvidera* intereft us as nmch, as if diey 
had been princedes or queens. It is fufficient, that ia 
tragedy theve be no^ng degrading or mean in the per* 
fonages exhibited. High rank may render the fyt&ti* 
«k more (plendid ; but it is the tale itfelf* and the ait 
of the poet, that make k interefting and pathetic* 

In defcribing hii chambers the poet fhould be care- 
ful fo to order the incidents, which relate to them, a$ 
to impre& the fpeflators with favorable ideas of virtue, 
and of the Divine adminiflration. Pity ftould be raii^ 
cd foir the virtuous in difire& ; and the author fhould 
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ftn&mfly beware of making fiich reprefentatioiis of 
likf as vonld render ▼titne an ol^dt ofavexdon^ 

Unmixed charadersy either of good or ill men, are 
not in die opinion of Ariftotle fit for tragedy; For the 
£ftreffis of the former, as tmmertted, hurt ns ; and the 
ibflSaings of the latter excite no compaiSion. KGxe^ 
dianiiders afford the heft field for d]i|>laying, ^thout 
ix^nry to morals, the ^ficti&tudes of fife. Iliey intereft 
tts the moft deeply ; and their diftrefTes are moft in- 
ftm^ye^ when reprefented, as fpringing out of their 
own pa£Bens» or as originatiiag ia finne ir^aknd&t inci* 
dent to human nature* 

The Greek tragedies are often founded on* mere deC 
tiny and inevitahle misfortunes. Modem tragedy aim^ 
at a higher objeft, and takes a wider range ; as it fhowy 
the direful effefts of ambition, jealoufy, love, refent- 
ment, and of every ftrong emotion. But of all the- 
pafEons, which famifh matter fof- tragedy, love has- 
moft occupied the modem ftage. To the antient thea^- 
tre love was almoft unknovm. This proceeded from 
the national manners of the Greeks, which encouraged' 
a greater feparation of the fexes, than takes place in- 
modern times ; and did not admit female a^ors upon- 
the antient ftage j a circun^ftance, whiph operated a- 
gainft the introduftion of love ftories. No folid reafoa 
however can be affigned for this predominancy of love 
upon the ftage. Indeed it not only limits the natural 
extent of tragedy, but degrades its majefty. ^ Mixing 



ie vfSb the great aod khttok rtTolttiofts of htimtn fotv 
tune tends to give tragedy the air of gtHtnorf and jute^ 
fule cntcrtamment. • Without any afliftaace from love 
the drama is capable of ptodttcifig itfr hig)iaft effe^ft 
upon the mind. 

Befide the arrangement of hs fubjed, and the condna 
«f his pcrfimages, the tragic poet muft attttid t» die 
propriety of his fentiments. Theft- nmft bt fmted td 
the charafters of the perfons, to whom they are txxxi^ 
liutedy and to the fitoations, la ^tch they are placed* 
it is chkBf m the paActtc parts^ that the diffictdty and 
importance of this rule are greateft» We go to a trage* 
dy» expecting to be moved ; and, if the poet cannot 
reach the heart, he has no tragic merit | and we return 
cold and difs^ofnted from the performance* 

IV) paint audi to excite palfibA ftvongfy are preroga^ 
thres of gtnkuu They require not dvdy ardent ienfibili- 
ty, but the power of entering dbq^ into charaders*. 
It is here, that candidate* for the drama are kaft 
fucceisful. A man under the agitation of paifion 
makes known his feelings in the glowing language of 
fenTibiltty. He does not coolly defcribe, what his feel- 
ings are ; yet this fort of fecondary defcription tragic 
poets often give us inftead of the primary and native 
language of paffion. Thus in Addifon's Cato, vrhen 
Lucia confefles to Fortius her love for him, but fwears 
that (he irtl never marry him ; Fortius inftead of giv- 

Aa z 
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bug waj to the kngnage of grief s»d afteniftment cml^ 
dcferibet hUfeeliqg* » 

Fis*d in aftonifluneat, t gase upon thee, 
lAke ooe jitft blaflied by a ftroke from heamr,. 
Who pantafor breath, and ftiffent jet ative 
In dreadful look* ; a monument of wrath. 

ThUnught have proceeded (romr a byftander, or am 
Indifferent perfon ;. but it is altogether improper in the 
mouth of Fortius. Similar to this defcriptive language 
, are the unnatural and forced thoughts, which tragie 
poets fometimes employ* to exaggerate the feelings o£ 
perfon^ whom they wiih to paint» as ftrongly moved^ 
Thus, when Jane %ore oa meeting her hufband in diiV 
trefs, and finding that he had forgiven her, calU on tlu: 
rains to give her their drops, and to die fprings to lend. 
her their (beams, that fhe may have a conftant fupply 
of tears ; we fe^ plainly ibat it is not Jane l%ore,.that 
4)eaks ; but the poet htm&)f,"who b ftraining'his fan^ 
cy, and fpmting up his genius, to fiiy fbmething un-^ 
commonly firong and Mvelf. 

. The language of real pafllon is always plain and 
fimple^ It abounds indeed in figures, that exprefs a. 
difturbed and impetuous flate of mind i but never em- 
ploys any for parade and embellifhment. TlioughtSj^ 
/uggefted by paffion,, are natural and obvious; and 
not the offspring of refinement, fubtUty, and wit* PaA^ 
fion neither reafons, fpeculates, nor declaims ; its Ian* 
foage is fhort, broken, and interrupted* The French 



taptgtdbms cfeal too mach in refinemene aad decknsip 
tiouL The Greek tragediaiis.' adh^^ moft ID nature,^ 
and are mod pathetic. This 190 is the great excellency; 
o£ Shakefpeare; He. exhibits the true language of na^ 
ture and paffion*. 

/ Moral fentiments and reflexions ought not to recur 
very frequently in tragedy. When unfeafonably crowd- 
ed, they lofe then: effe£t, and convey an air of pedantry*. 
When introduced with propriety, they give dignity to 
the cpmpofition. Ckrdinal Wolfey*$ foliloquy on his^ 
fall is a fine inftance of the felicity^ with which they 
may be employed. Much of die merit of Addifon'se 
Cato depends on that moral turn of thoughts which* 
diflinguiihes it.^ 

The flyle and vcrilficatibn of tragedy (Eould be frec^^ 
dlfy» and varied. £lhgliih blank verfe is happily fuited' 
to thii ipeciesof compbiitioh. It has fuBScient majefty^ 
afid can defcend to the fimple and.&miliar y^ it admits 
a haj^xy variety of cadence^and is free £rom the con^ 
ibaint and monotony of rhKyme. Of the French trage** 
dies . it is a great misfortUBe» that they are always im 
rhyme.^ For it fetters the freedom of the- tragic dia- 
logue, fills it with a^ lax^guid ipionotony, ^nd is £ital to/ 
the power of paflion. 

With regard to thofe fplendid comparifons in rhymej, 
and thoile ftrbgs. of couplets, with which 1% w^s fome 
time ago £iiluonable to conclude the.^ds of^a tragedlf^ 
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attdfMnctfme* dlt moft kicerdBii; fcenes, dKf mi 
laid afide^ and ngaided not only, as chMik ornwrif net » 
tmt at pifffea S>arlMtfitei« 
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HE plot of Greek tragedy was exceedingly Cmple ; 
die incideats few ^ and the condudi very exa^ with re-* 
garcTto the Unities of adtion, timey and place* Machr* 
nerf, or the intervention of gods^ was employed ; and, 
what was very faulty, the final unravelling was fcNne- 
times made to torn upon it. Love^ one or two inftan* 
ces excepted, was never admitted into Greek tragedy* 
A vein of morality and religion always runs through 
k f but they employed lef^than the modems, the com* 
bat of the paflions. Their plots were all taken from. 
the antient traditionary fiories of their own nation. 

JElchyluSi the Mtm of Greek tragvdy, exhibitf both 
ike heauties and defers of tm early original writer* 
He is bold, nervoQSy and animated ; bat very ebieure^ 
and diffici^t to be onderftood. His ftyle ts highly met* 
aphorieal^ and (Ae^hsffih and tumid. He abounds- 
m martial ideas and defcriptions, has much fire and ele* 
Tation, and litde tendemefs* He alfo dtf ghts m the: 
marvellous* 

The «noft mafterly of the Greek tragecfiany is So- 
fbocles. He itf the moft corre^ in the condu^ of hiff 
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lbt|e& ; the moft juft and fiiUime in his fentiments- 
In defcriptive talents he is alio eminent Euripides i^ 
accounted more tender, than Sophocles ; he is fuller of 
moral fentiments ; but he is lefs corred in the conduct 
of his plays. His expofkions of his fubje&s are lefs 
artful ; and the foi^ of his chorus,, though' very poet- 
Kf are lefs conneded with the principal adion, than 
thofe of Sophocles. Both oE them however have high 
merit, as tragic poets. Their (lyle is elegant and beau* 
tiful i, and. their fentiments for the mofi part jufL They} 
4>eak with the voice of nature ; and in the midft o£ 
£mplicity they are touching and interefting. 

Theatrical reprefentation on the ftages of Greece an<f 
Rome was in many refpedls very fmgular, and widely 
different from that of modern times* The ibngs of 
the chorus were accompanied by inftrnmental mufic ;: 
and the dialogue part had a modulation of its own,. 
and might be fet to notes.. It has alfo been thought^ 
that on the Homan ftage the pronouncing and gefUcu*- 
lating parts were fometimes divided, and performed bjr, 
different adtors*. The a^rs in tragedy wore a long. 
robe ;. they wete raifed ugon cothurni, . and played in. 
maiks.. Thefe maiks were painted ; and the a6tor by 
turning the different profiles exhibited different emo^ 
tions to the Auditors. This contrivance however wafr 
attended by many difadvantagesL 
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I 



N die co m pc iki q ns of foinc Frendi <irainatic ^rriter^ 
tngedf has appeared v4th great luftre ; partkularly 
CorneEky Racine* and Voludncr lliey hsvt improvedt 
Bpcm the andents b^ introducing mone incidents, a 
greater rariet^ of paflSons, and^ fuller difplay of chsurac- 
teri. tAht die antientSy they excel in vtgvlasity of con« 
daCt ; and dieir ftyie is poetical and elegant. But to 
n EngliA tafte they want ftrength andpaffion, and 
9Xt too dechmatorj and refined. They feem alhud of 
bebg too tragic ; and it was the opinion of Vokahie^ 
that to the perfedion of tragedy it is ncce&ry to mite 
the Yehemence and a^on of the Ei^lilh theatre wii^ 
the corredneis and deconun of the French^ 

Comcille, the fiither of French tragedy, is diftinguifii^ 
fd by ma/efty of fentiment and a fmitful imaginatidxu 
Ifis genius was rich, but more turned to the epic, than 
the tragic vein. He is magnificent and fplendid rather,. 
ihaxi touching and tendin^. He is fc^ of declamation,. 
mpetuousy and extravagant.. 

Xa tra|;edy Raciiie is fupenor to Cotnei^. Hr 
wanu indeed tl^ copiov^i^ of Qom^Xk } hut he i& 
free from his bombaft» aad exotk lim ^ready i4 tefiNr 
demefs. The beauty of lus language and verfiiicatioa 
Is uncommon i and he has managed his rhymes with 
fuperior advanuge. 
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Vcdtaive is not inferior to tiifi pred«ce(ibrs f n tlie dra- 
toml; and in one artidbhc has outdone than, the deli- 
eate and tnterefting fitaadonsy he has introduced. Here 
lies his chief ftriengdi. La» his predeceflbrs, however, 
he is fometinies deficient in force, and fbmetimes too 
deelamatorf. His cfaaraders, notwithftanding, art 
drawn with fpiriity lus events are ftriking, and his fentL- 
xnents devatcd» 



ENGLISH TRAGEDY. 

XT has often been Temarked of 'tragedy in Great 
Britatn, that it is more ardent, than that of France, but 
more irregular and incorredl. * It has therefore excelled 
m the foul of tragedy. For the padietic mud be allow- 
ed to be the chief excellence of the tragic mufe. 

The firft obje^ on the Englifii theatre is the great 
Shakefpeare. In extent and force of genius, both for 
tragedy and comedy, he is unrivalled. But at the 
fame time it is genius fhooting wild, deficient in tafte, 
not always chafte, and unaffifted by art and knowledge. 
Criticifm has been exhaufted in commentaries upon 
hki| ; yet to this day it k undecided, whether his beau- 
ties or defedls be greateft. In his writings there are 
admirable fcenes and paflages without number; but 
there is not one of his plays, which can be pronounced 
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a good one. Befide eKtzeme trregnkmbs ia GOixdri6t» 
and grotdque mtztures of the feriout and cowacp ^wc 
are frequendx diftuxbed by uimatnral thoo^tB, harih 
expreflionsy and a certain obfcure bombafty and play 
upon words. Theie iaults are however compenfated 
by two of the greateft excellencies, a tragic poet can 
poilcfsy his lively and diverfified painting of charader, 
and his ftrong and natural expreflions of paffion. On 
thefe two virtues his merit refts. In the midft of his 
abfurdities he interefls and moves us ; fo great is his 
{kill in hunntan nature^ and fo lively his reprefentations 
-of it. ■ 

He pofleffes alfo the merit of having created for 
Wmfelf a world of preternatural beings. His witches, 
ghofts, fairies, and fpirits of all kinds, are fo awful, 
myfterious, and peculiar, as ftrongly to affeft the im- 
agination. His two mafterpieces are his Othello and 
Macbeth. With regard to his hiftorical plays they 
are neither tragedies, nor comedies; but a peculiar 
fpecies of dramatic entertainment, in which he defcribes 
the chara^lers, events, and manners of the times, of 
Vv'hich he treats. 

Since Shakefpeare there are few Englifti dramatic 
writers, whofe whole works are entitled to high pralfe. 
There are feveral tragedies however of confiderable 
merit. Lee's Theodofius has warmth and tendemefs, 
though romantic ia the plan, and extravagant in the 
ifentiments. Otway is great in his Orphan and Venice 
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Treferved. Perhaps however he is too tragk in thde 
|)ieces« He had gexiitis and ilrong paliionei» but was 
▼ery indelicate. 

The tragedies of Rowe abound in motality and in 
'elevated ientknents* His poetry is good, and hts lan- 
guage pure and elegant. He is, notwithftandtng, too 
-xcid and unintereftmg ; and filowery rather, than tra- 
gic. His beil dramas are Jane Shore and the Fair 
-Penitent, which excel in the tender and pathetic 

Dr. Young's Revenge difcovcrs genius and fire ; but 
wants tendemefs, and turns too much on the direful 
.pafllons. In the Mourning Bride of Congreve there 
are fine fituatlons and much good poetry. The trage- 
dies of Thomfon are too full of a fliflF morality, which 
renders them dull and formaL His Tancred and Sigif- 
-munda is his mafterpiece ; and for tlie plot, charaders, 
and fentiments, juftly deferves a place among the beft 
Engliih tragedies. 

A Greek tragedy is a iimple relation of an intercft- 
ing incident. A French tragedy is a fmts of artful 
und refined converfations. An EngKih'tragefdy is a 
combat of ftrong paflicns, fet before us in all their vio- 
• lence, producing deep difafters, and fiUiiig die fpe<aa- 
tors with griefs. Antient tragedies are more natural 
and firaple j modei^i more artful and complex. 
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COMEDY. 

H E ftrain and fpiiit of comedy' diTcriminate it 
iaffidendy from tmgedf • While pkys terror, and the 
^er ftroog p^ffions fem the prowiee of the l^Jtter ; 
the fi>k aiftrttmeat c^ the former is lidiadcw i Follies 
tmd fkcsf and w ha trrer hi the fattman diMou^er it isv- 
proper, or e^cpofeti to cenfitre aad xadicuk, are ol]\^e£is 
of comedy, y As a iadiical ezliibltion of the izaproprk<- 
ties and follies of men, it is ufefijl and moral. It is 
commendable by tfits fpecies of compofitton to corre<ft 
and to polifh the manners of men. Many vices arc 
more fuccefsfuUy exploded by ridicule, tlian by ferious 
arguments. It is polGbfe however to employ ridicule 
improperly ^ and by its operation to do mifchief inftead 
of good. For ridicule is far from being a proper teft 
of truth. Licentious \n:iters dierefoie of the comic 
clafs liave often caft- ridicule ort objeAff and diaraftcrs, 
which did not deferve it- But this is not the fauh of 
comedy, but of the turn and genius of certain writers. 
In the hands of loofe men comedy will miflead and 
corrupt ; but in tliofe o( virtuous writers it is not only 
a gay and inxKKent, but a laudable aad ufeful enter- 
tainment Englift comedy however is frequently a 
fchool of vice. 

The rules of dramatic aftion, that were prcfcribed 
for tragedy, belong alfo to comedy. A comic writer 
mull obferve the unities of aAicm, time, and place. 
He mull attend to nature and probability. The imi- 



tanxon of xmaners eogkt to Ve ev«A nuiff emifl lit c^fti^ 
ednfs thfta in tntgedj ; fer tlte {vhjt€tt of comedy are 
itiore £un3iar and better 1eiio<v»i. 

The fut^e^s of tragedy stre confined to no age, nor 
country ; but it is otherwife in cott^dy. For the 
decorums of behaviout* ajid the nkfe difcrimination^ of 
chara<5ter» tdiich are the iubjefts of comedy, change 
wkb time and country ; and are neTtr ib well under'^ 
Aood by foreigners, sa bf nativesi. We wtef ftr the 
h tr ec s et G reece aBn} Rome $ but wf awe tottcked bjr 
Ac ridiei^ of l«eh BMsmerv smd eharaHers «n!y> s» V9t 
fte »nd knoi^.. Ilie fcene therefore of comedy ftenld 
always be kid in tlie attthor^ own country and agCr 
The comic poet catches ^e manners Irring, as diey* rileb 

It is true indeed, that Plautus smd Terence did not 
fellow this rvfe^ The fcene of their comedies is kid 
m Greece, wai tbey adopted the Greek laws and cA 
nmtu But it is tsQ be remembeved, that comedjf waa 
in their age a new cntertahuiMiit ia Roattc, and thaa 
tJiey were contented with the f/fdjA o£ tnmfbuing Mci^ 
nander and other comic writers of Greece. In poficn 
rior times the Romans bad the " Comoedia Togati^,'* 
or what \vas founded qn t)ieir own manners, as well, ^s 
the " Qomoedia Palliau/' which was taken from the 
Greeks. 

There are two kinds of comedy, that of chara£^9 
and that of intrigue. In the laft the plot or aftion of 
the play is the principal objed. In tlie &r& the diA 
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play of ai pecuGar cbarader is the chief pofnt ; and to« 
this the adkm is fubordinate. The French abouikL 
jpioft in comedies of charader. Such are the capital, 
pieces oC Moliere. The Englifh have inclined more to 
comedies of intrigne. Such are the plays of Congreve ; 
and in general there is more ftory, a^ion, and buftle 
in Engliih, than in French comedy. 

The perie^ion of comedy is to be found in a prbpen 

mixture of theft mo loads* Mere-converfadon withouC: 

an itXbsfdkhig'IkBrf' k i^fipid. There {booldc^er be ib 

much intrigue* as to excite both fears and wifhes. Tlie: 

incidents (hould be ftrikingy and afford a proper • fields 

for the exhibition of charafier. The piece however. 

(hould not be ovecchsu-ged with intrigue ;,. £br this; 

would be to convert a comedy into a noveL 

♦ ^ . t 

Wijh. refped to charai5ters.it i& a- common ervor o£ 
comic writerS) to carry them much beyond real life 4, 
indeed it is very difficult to hit the piccife point, whece: 
wit endsy and bufibonery begins. The coiHediaat 
may exaggerate ;. but good fenfe muft teach faimtwhens: 
%Q ftop. 

In comedy there ought to be a clear diftindtion in^ 
chara<fters. The contraft of charadters however by 
pairs> and by oppofites, is too theatrical and affedled. It 
is the perfc*H:ion of art to conceal art. A mafterly 
writer gives us his cHaradterS) diftinguifhed rather by 
filch ffaades of diverfityf as are commonly foutid in fo« 
ciety, than marked by fuch. oppofitionS| as are feldom* 
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Brought teto aAttid contrsift in aaj gf thf circw^an^ 
QQs oflsfi. 

* The ftyle of comedy ought to Ije pure, lively, and 
elegant, generally imitating the tone of polke conyer- 
fation, and never defcending into gtofs Qxprefllons,^ 
Rhyme is not fuitable to comic cwmpofition ; for what 
has poetry to do vith the converfation of men in com- 
mon life i The current of the dialogue (hould be eafy 
mdioiit penndsy and gemeel vkh^ot fKpp^acy* IV 
wit Ihcmld never ba ftiidi€d».ner vmbatoMtk^ 



ANTIENT COMEDY. 

H JE aiuient <^medy was an avowed fatire a^aanfl 
particular perfon?, brought upon the ftage by nam^^ 
$uch are the plays of AriftoplKimes ;. and compofitions of 
fi> lingular a nature iiluftmte well the turbulent and li^ 
c<»ltioas fiake of Athens*. The moft iUisftriom per(bn- 
ages, generals and magKbates, wez^e then mads the i^ 
jrsdb of emtkodf* Vivacity, fatice, and bnfeooery an 
the cl^ra<3R3riftics bf> Artftophanes^ On many occfi^ 
fioiis he difplajRS gpenits and force y but Us pqrforman-- 
ces give m no high idea of the attic taOe for wit in his^ 
age. His ridicule is extravagant j his wit farcical ; hif 
perfonal raiUery cruel aad biting ^ and hia obfccmty 
intolerable. 

Soon after the age of Arlftophanes the liberty of at- 
taekiag perfons by name on the flage was prohibited 
Bb 2 
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hj law. The middk comedy then took its rife; ILir- 
ing perlbns were ftill attacked^ but under fiditioiis- 
names. Of tfaefe pieces we hare no xiemaizu. They 
were fucceeded. hj the new comedy ; when it became^ 
as it b now» the bufmefs of the ftage to exhibit man- 
ners and charaflerS) but not thoie of particular peHbns. 
The author of this kind, moft celebrated among the 
Greeks, was Menander ; but his writings are perifhed. 

Of the new comedy of the antients the only remains are 
the plays of Plautus and Terence. The firR is emu 
nent for the vU vomica f and for an expreffive phrafeolo- 
gy. He bears however many marks of the rudenefs of 
the dramatic art iii his time.'. He has ^ too much low 
xnt and fcurrility ; and is by far too quaint ajid fill of 
conceit. He has more variety and more force, than 
Terence ^ and his diaradlers are ftrongly marked^ 
though fometimes coarfely. 

Terence is polifhed, delicate and elegant.. His ftyle 
is a modd of the moft pure and graceful latinity* Hi& 
dialogue is always corre£t and decent ; and his^rdiaticm^ 
have a pidturefque and beautiful fimplicity. His hkk 
rality is in gcncrjd unexcepuonable ; his fituatiotis are 
interefting ; and many of his fentiments touch the 
heart. He may be confidered, as the founder of feri- 
ous comedy. In fprighdincis and ftrength he isdefi- 
cient. There is a Cimenefs in his charafters and plots i 
and he is faid tp have been inferior to Menander, whom 
be copied. To form a perfedl comic' autlior, the fpirit 
and fire of Plautus ought to be united with the grace 
-e^ncfe of Terence. 



SPANISH comedy; * 

H £ mod: prominent objedfc in modem comedy iri 
the Spaniih theatre. The chief- commedians of Spain* 
are Lopez dc Vega> Guillen and Calderon. The firfty. 
who is the moft famous of them,, wrote above a.thou*^ 
fand plays ; and was infinitely more irregular^ than. 
Shakefpeare^ He totally difregarded the three unities^, 
and every eflabliihed rule of dramatic writing*. One- 
play often includes many years, and even. the. whole' 
life of a man. The fcene, during the firft aft, is in: 
Spain; the next in Italy; and the. third in Africa.. 
His plays are chiefly hiflorical ; and are a mixture o£ 
heroic fpeeches, ferious incidents, war and Haughter^. 
ridicule and buffoonery* He jumbles tOgcdier chrift 
tianity and paganifm, virtues and viees^ angds and 
gods. Notwidiflanding his faults, he pofleffed geniosf 
and' great force of imagination. Many of. his characu 
ters are well painted; many of his fituations are hapU 
pV V and from tlte fource of his rich invention dramatic 
writers of odier nations have frequently drawn theit 
materials. Hie was confcious hfanfelf of-his*extreme ir* 
regularities, and apologized for them from the prevail* 
ing taile of his countrymen*. 



FRENCH COMEDY. 

. A H E comfc theatre of France is allowed* to be 
correft; chafle, and decent* The comic author*,, ia 
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whom the Freacb g]pry moft^- 'is MoL'ere.- In tlie 
judgment of French critics he has nearif reached the 
iimunk of peiftAfaa ta his artr Nor is this die deciiion 
of mere partialitj. Mdiere is the fatirift ofij of vice 
and foUf* His charaditrs were peculiar to hb own- 
times ; and in g«ieral hb ridiculs was juftly dsroAed* 
His comic powers were great ;< aad his pleafimtry Lr 
always iuaocent. His Mifantfarope- and Tartuffe are 
in verfe, and conftttute a kind o£ dignified oomedy* in 
which vice is ezpoTed in the Ayleof elegant and polite 
£itire.- In his profe. connvedies there is a^ prof^iion of 
ridicule ; but the poet never giyes alarm to modefty^ 
Aor cafts contempt on virtue* With thefe high <|uali. 
ttes however confiderable defe^ are mingled; In un-^ 
tavelUng his plots he is unhappy ^ as this is frequently 
Irought on with toe little prepaiation, an<l ia ^n im» 
probable manner, l^ his verfe comedies he is not al- 
ways fu6ktently interefling y and he is too full of long, 
^peech^* In his riiible pieces in profe he is too farci-^ 
cal. But upon^ the whole it may be affirmed, that few 
writers ever attakied fo perfeftly the true end of come- 
dy.. His Tartuffe and Av^are are Us twa capital pro^ 



ENGLISH COMEDT. 

X? R O M the Englifh theatre is naturally expedle^ 9 
greater variety cf original cliaraSbcrs in comedy, and 
bolder ilrokcs of wk and faumory than from any other 
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mbdea^arftage. Humor is in fome degree peculiar to^ 
England. The freedom of the government and the , 
U9i%ibrained liberty of Engliflv manners are favorable^ 
to.humor and> fingularity of charadler* In France the 
influence of a defpotic court fpreads umformtty oven 
the nation. Hence comedy has a more amplified and. 
a freer vein m Britain, than in France. But it is to be 
regretted, that the comic fpirit of Britain is; often dif^ 
graced by indecency and licentipufnefs.. ^ ; 

The firft age however of Englifh comedy was not' 
infe^ed by this ipirit.. The plays of Shakefpeare smd 
Ben Johnfon have no immoral tendency. The come* 
4ie$ of the former difplay a ftrpng, creative genius ; bujtr 
are irregular in condudt.. They are. fing>ilarly rich ia 
charades and manners ; but often defcend to. pJeafe, 
the mob. Johnfon is more regular, but ftiff and pe^; 
dantic ;. though not void of dramatic genius.. Much, 
fancy and invention, and many fine paflages, are found: 
ih the plays of Beaumont and Fletcher. But in gene-^ 
ral they abound ih romantic incidents, unnatural charac- 
ters, and coarfe allufions^.. 

Change of manners has rendered'the oomeitiea^ oC the. 
laft age obfolete.. For it i&tbe exhibdtion of prevailing^ 
modes and chara^ers, that gives a charm to comedy.. 
Thus Plautus wa^ antiquated to the Romans in tlie. 
days of Auguftus.. . But to the honor of Shakefpeare: 
hU Falftaff is ftill admired, and his Merry Wives o£ 
"Wiafoi! read with pleasure*. 
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After the reOorfttioii of Cliarles II. die Hbeiidoiifiiej^ 
ivlttcir poIKited tlie court and nation, ieized upon corner 
dl^. The Tfike became the predominant chsraAer.. 
RMictde was thrown vpon diafttty and fbbriety. Ac 
the end of the play indeed the rake becomes a^ ibbcr 
man ; but thfough the perfismance he is a fuie gende- 
many and ex^bits a pi^ure of the pteafvrable enjoy* 
ments of life* This fpirtt of eomedy had the worft c& 
fed on youth of both ftxes, and contmued to ^the days 
of George II- 

In the eomedie* of Dryden there are maoy ftnAet- 
of genius ; but he is hafty and earekfi; As his objcA 
was to fdeafer he fi^wed the ciirr^t of the times, and" 
gave way to ihdelicaey and licentioHfiieis.. His inde- 
eency was at times lb grc^s, as to oeeafion a pr<^iifai* 
don of his plays on the ftage.* 

After Dryden flourilKed Gibber, Vanburgh, Far- 
quhar, and Congreve. Gibber has fpr^htlineft and a> 
pert vivacity ; but his incidents are fo iprced apd un- 
natural, that his performances have all funk into obfcu- 
rity, excepting The Garelefs^Huiband and The Provok- 
ed Ehifband,^ Of theie the firft is remarki^e for the 
eafy politenefs of the dialogue ;. and it is ixAeraUy moral 
in its condudl;. The latter, in which Gibber was affil- 
ed by Vanbui^h, is perhaps the beft comedy in the 
Engliih language ; and ev^i to this it may be obje^-^ 
ftd, that it Jtas a double plot. Its charaders however 
are natural, and it abounds with fine painting and 1iap«^ 
py ftrokss of humor- 



'Wit, i^ikj and sa& dsacaaexize Sir. Jobn VazdMSx^h ; 
hni be 16^ the moft mdelicste and imtaocal of aH onr 
comedians. Congreve undoubtedly poffeflbd gcttus. 
He is witty and fparicling, and full of rharafler and 
adiom Indeed he overflows with wit ; for it is often 
Introduced unfeafonably ; and In general tliere is too 
much of It for well bred converfation. Farquhar is a 
light and gay writer ; lefs corredl and lefs brilTiant, than 
Congreve ; but lie has more eafe, and much of the Vis 
Comica. Like Congreve he is licentious ; and modeJP- 
ty mull turn from them both with abhorrence. The 
Trench boaft with juflice of the fupenor decency of 
their ftagej and fpeak of the Englifh theatre with afton- 
ilhment. Their philofophical writers afcribe the profli- 
gate manners of London to the indelicacy and cor- 
ruption of Englifh comedy* 

Of late years a fenfible reformation has taken place 
in Englifh comedy* Our wi-iters of comedy now ap- 
pear afhamed of the indecency of their predecefTors. 
They may be inferior to Farquhar and Congreve in 
{pirit, eafe, and wit ; but they have the merit of being 
far more innocent and moral. 

To the French flage we are muph indebted for this 
reformation. The introdudlion within a few years of 
a graver comedy in France, called the ferious or tender 
comedy, has attra<aed the attention and approbation 
of our writers. Gaiety and ridicule are not excluded 
from this fpecies of comedy ; but it lays the chief flrefs 
oa tender and intcrc{li»g iituations. It is fentlmental. 
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and txmcfacs the heart. It pleafes not fo much by the 
lander, it excites, as bf the tean of affedioa and jo/^ 
which it draws forth* 

This form of comedy was oppofed in France, as an 
unjudifiable innovation. It was objeded by cri&^ 
that it was not founded on laughter and ridicule. But 
it b not nece/Taryy that all comedies be formed on one 
j>i3ecife model. Some may be gay ; fome ferious j and 
fome may partake of both qualities. Serious and ten- 
der comedy has no right to exclude gaiety and ridi- 
cule from the flage. There are materials for both ^ 
and the Aage is richer for the innovation. In gen- 
eral it may be confidered, as a mark of increafing po- 
litcnefs and refinement, when thofe theatrical exhibi- 
tions become fafhionable, which are free from indeli- 
cate fentiment and an immoral tendency. 
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